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The Familiar Stranger 

The East holds many mysteries which are 
never solved. The occasional disappearance 
in India of a child of pure European blood 
is one of them. The twin daughters of a 
British merchant are orphaned by the death 
of both parents and are left stranded among 
strangers in a Native State. By a curious 
sequence of events they are in the care and 
under the control of a Hindu woman. When 
the time comes for the despatch of the 
children to England, one of the twins is 
missing. The other reaches her relatives at 
home in safety. She develops as she grows 
up a strong will of her own. In trying to 
manage her love affairs she is led into many 
difficulties. She is equally unfortunate when 
her relatives take a hand and endeavour to 
bring about satisfactory results. After various 
vicissitudes the right man comes along. It 
is to be hoped that no mistake has been 
made in her third choice. 

Here is a tale of love and romance with 
just that element of adventure which has 
made the novels of this popular author 
universally famous. 
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THE FAMILIAR STRANGER 


CHAPTER ONE 



G odfrey BELTON stepped down from the mail train 
as it stopped at the railway terminus, Madras. 

An Englishman pushed his way through the dark-skinned 
crowd. Ahead of him was a peon before whose badge the 
Indians gave way instinctively. The polished brass plate 
bearing the engraved words “Europe Stores" was displayed 
upon a broad belt of deep green bordered with crimson. A 
long coat with a white turban completed the peon's uniform, 
and made of him an imposing figure. 

Basil Torrington went straight up to Belton and held out 
his hand. It was taken by the new arrival with the expres- 
sion of one who was in ignorance of the identity of the person 
thus greeting him. 

“Mr. Belton? Here you are at last. I hope you are not 
very tired with your long journey?" 

“More dusty than tired," responded Godfrey with a smile. 
“You're right. It's a horribly hot and dusty journey from 
Bombay. However, we will soon make you comfortable. 
Luggage?" 

“Yes, in the van." 

“You're alone?" 

“I have my wife and chDd with me. They are still in the 
carriage." 

He turned to the door of the first-class compartment which 
he had just left. Marjorie had been watching her husband 
from the deeply shaded carriage window, waiting anxiously 
and just a little timidly for a summons to descend to the 
platform. She came to the door. A little voice cried: 


''Daddy! Daddy! May we get out?" 

“Yes, come along, my pet," was Belton's reply. 

Joan, aged six years, lost no time in reaching the platform. 
She was followed by her mother. 
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“Welcome to Madrasi" cried Torrington, as he clasped her 
hand. "I have come from our Stores to collect the new 
Assistant and bring him and his belongings to our Central 
Depot." 

He greeted Joan with a solemn handshake that gave her 
a sense of importance. She was not troubled with shyness 
and responded readily. Turning back to Belton, he said: 

“You have no servant, of course. Haven't had time to 
pick up one. We must get a capable man for you soon. I 
have brought one of our peons to help." 

He called up the man who had made a pathway for him 
through the crowd of Indian travellers. The two Enghshrnen 
went towards the van, where already the luggage was being 
placed on the platform. Under the superintendence of the 
peon it was sorted out and carried by a gang of railway 
porters down the long platform to the entrance. A brougham 
drew up at the spot where Torrington and the new arrivals 
waited. 

“Jump in, Mrs. Belton," he cried. “Let's be off out of 
this crush of Indians. Now, Belton, in you get!" 

Godfrey hesitated, his mind upon his property. 

“What about the luggage?" he asked. 

“The peon will see to it. He has one of our vans and 
will come along behind us." 

Torrington followed Belton and they left the station yard. 
A second peon sat beside the coachman. Both were Indians 
and wore the green-and-crimson uniform of the “Europe 
Stores." The carriage, spick and span, was new or nearly so. 

“It is very nice, being met like this and carried off so com- 
fortably," remarked Belton gratefully. “Whose brougham 
are we using? I see that it is private." 

“It is your own, and the two men on the box are to be 
your own servants." 

“Ours?" cried Mrs. Belton, startled out of her silence. 

A faint colour swept into her delicate face. Torrington 
glanced at her with approval, thinking that Belton had done 
well for himself in bringing out a pretty woman of pure 
English blood as his wife. He wished that he had done the 
same for himself. He had come to India a bachelor and 
married a country-bom. If he wished for a wife, it had 
seemed the only way to obtain one. Mrs. Torrington was a 
good helpmeet according to her lights, but her black eyes and 
dusky complexion and her glib use of the vernacular when 
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II 


she lost her temper with her servants betrayed her mixed 
blood. 

‘‘Yes, Mrs. Belton. The brougham is for the use of your 

as you are 

with us. The two men who will go with it are good servants. 
The peon is a useful man indoors and out. His chief job is 
going messages and acting as door porter. It is too hot to 
live behind closed doors as we do in England. He maintains 
the master's privacy." 

"Where are you taking us?" asked Belton, his thoughts 
upon possible hotel expenses. 

"To the residential quarters of the employees of the firm. 
But you won't be detained long at headquarters. You have 
come out to take charge of one of our Branches, which we 
are establishing at Bellary, a big civil and military station 
between this and Hyderabad. Bellary is in British India, 
but not far from native territory." 

The carriage pulled up before a huge block of buildings. 
In the centre of the pile was the main entrance of the Stores. 
The arrangement was very much like that of one of the large 
emporiums in London, except for the fact that there were 
no shop-windows with an attractive display of goods. The 
glare and heat of the tropical sun made it impossible to 
expose delicate goods to the light. 

At the side of the central block was a wing containing 
several flats, where the employees lived. It was here that 
Torrington introduced the new-comers to their temporary 
quarters, which consisted of a furnished flat in the shape of 
a service suite of rooms. 

"Splendid!" exclaimed Belton as he glanced round. 
"Delightful!" added his wife. 

"It is lent temporarily," explained Torrington. "In a 
week or ten days you will be off to Bellary." 

"Are we to have similar quarters there?" asked Marjorie. 
"I am afraid not. The residential wing is in course of 
building, but it will be some time before the annexe will be 
habitable. We are pushing on the business part, so as to 
be able to run the emporium which is much needed." 

"Where shall we be living?" asked Marjorie, more inter- 
ested in matters that concerned them personally than in the 

firm's prospects. 

"There's a decent bungalow in a comer of the land leased 
by the firm, which has been repaired and put into good order. 


husband at Bellary, and here in Madras as long 
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We have partly furnished it. I think you will find it very 
comfortable, far more so than the restricted rooms of a flat. 
You will be able to have a garden there which it is impossible 
to have here." 

"I'm sure that we shall be very happy," she said, as she 
smiled at Torxington. 

"That’s right!" he cried, with warm approval of her 
readiness to be pleased with everything. "Make up your 
mind to be happy. It’s just as well to be satisfied with 
what you can get, and not worry about what you would 
like." 

They were standing in the big hall at the entrance of the 
flats. 

"The refreshment-room is along the passage. You sign 
for your meals and the bill comes in weekly. The place is 
run on economic lines by the firm, which purchases at whole- 
sale prices and gives us the benefit.” 

Marjorie was turning into her new home when Torrington 
stopped her. 

"One moment, Mrs. Belton. You can’t get on in this 
climate without your personal servants. They should be here 
waiting for your approval. Where's that ayah?" 

He called to one of the many peons who were on duty. In 
answer to his summons a middle-aged woman dressed in a 
white muslin sari came forward. 

"Where’s the boy?" 

"Here, sir!" was the reply, as a smart, well-set-up 
manservant presented himself. 


( 2 ) 

"These are your two head servants," said Torrington. 
"The man is named Raju. He knows his business. If you 
are not satisfied, you tell me." 

"Please, sir, I do proper for the new master," promptly 
put in Raju. 

"You will 'spoil my name’ if you fail me." Torrington 
turned to Belton. "I've known this man for some years. 
He will be as good as his word. The ayah’s name is Manama 
— in English, Mary woman. She and Raju belong to the 
Roman Catholic Church, like most of our house servants. 
She is familiar with the part of the country to which you are 
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going. She was in the service of a married officer stationed 
at Secunderabad, one of the British military stations near 
Hyderabad. She stayed there till the family went home on 
leave. She, too, knows her work and has very eood character 
'chits.' " 

Joan was regarding the brown face of her future nurse 
with wondering eyes, a very different personage from the 
coimtry girl in Norfolk who had served as '^general" in the 
small house at Yarmouth that had been their home. The 
woman smiled and held out her hands to the child, inviting 
confidence. 

"Come, little missie, come and speak to old ayah," her 
voice gentle and her manner friendly. 

Slowly the child advanced until she was within reach of 
Manama. The ayah touched her softly on the shoulder and 
moved her hand caressingly down the little figure. The touch 
pnveyed reassurance, and Joan allowed herself to be brought 
into close contact with the soft folds of muslin, which smelt 
of sandalwood. Torrington was speaking again. 

"When you get to Bellary, Mrs. Belton, you will have to 
cater for yourselves. We haven't had time to establish a 
restaurant in the new building there. It is coming. Mean- 
while our employees have to fend for themselves." 

"I suppose there’s no difficulty about it?" 

"It is much easier to get a good staff of servants in this 
country than in England nowadays, I understand. One 
advantage about Indian housekeeping is that you do not feed 
your servants. They provide for themselves out of their 
wages. All you are responsible for is to give them house 
room, which they find in the outbuildings at the back of the 
bungalow. Raju may be depended on for choosing a cook, 
and the ayah will see that you have a decent woman called 
a sweeper who is practically a housemaid in charge of the 
bedrooms." 

"It all sounds easy and as if we ought to be very com- 
fortable," remarked Belton, who had been listening, 

"As far as living goes, it is." 

"Are there any snags?" he asked, detecting a reservation 
in the remark. 

"Yes, there's the sun to be taken into consideration," 
said Torrington as his eyes rested on the little girl. "You 
must all three have sun topees and wear them. But even 
with the pith hat you must 'ware sun from ten in the morning 
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till four o'clock in the afternoon. The ayah will have enough 
to do to see that the little person doesn't expose herself." 
'‘Any other drawbacks?" pursued Belton. 

Torrington hesitated. He was anxious that they should 
not imagine themselves in a paradise. Yet he had no desire 
to damp their ardour and destroy the contentment that they 

were inclined to feel. 

“You may find it a bit lonely when the novelty wears off. 

“I thought you said that Bellary was a large station?" 
“The third largest in the Presidency." 

“There must be heaps of people from whom one can choose 
one's friends." 

Torrington smiled a little ruefully. 

“Crowds of them, military% railway and the civilians in the 
Government services. But they are all in watertight compart- 
ments. There is a large community of country-bom people, 
engaged chiefly as clerks in the different departments. Then 
there are the staff-sergeants, besides the non-commissioned 
officers attached to the regiments. In time we shall have our 
own little lot belonging to the firm. But, sad to say, there 
is no tendency to mix socially. Even in the close preserve 
of the Europe Stores we have our classes, and the line is 
drawn more rigidly than it ought to be." 

“That seems all wrong," said Mrs. Belton. "All 

Europeans should be friends." 

“Of course it ought to be so," agreed Torrington, not 
looking too happy over these revelations which he felt bound 
to make. “The pucka British out from home keep to them- 
selves. The clerks of mixed blood will have absolutely 
nothing to do with their fellow-workers who are Indians. 
Even the classes I have mentioned are subdivided for various 
reasons, excellent in their own eyes." 

“It seems odd with a colony of English-speaking exiles, 
thousands of miles from home, that they should not be more 
friendly," remarked Belton. “Can you account for it?" 

“Tastes, habits, possibly the difference that is to be found 
in the source from which they draw their pay. The first two, 
civil and military, receive their wages from Government, and 
are subject to Government rules. Our employers are also 
British, but they are a private firm subject to the rules of a 
Board of private individuals. However, you will find out in 
time how you stand and choose your own friends according 
to taste," 
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The peon who had been left in charge of the luggage at 
the station appeared. 

‘‘Everything done — come, sir," he said, addressing 
Torrington. 

"Where are you putting the boxes?" 

The peon looked at Belton for instructions. By the advice 
of Torrington, only those packages required for immediate 
use were brought into the flat. Those not needed until they 
finally settled down at Bellary were placed in one of the 
storerooms. 

"Don't unpack more than is absolutely necessary for 
present needs," counselled Torrington. "In a week's time 
you will be ofl to your permanent appointment." 

"I wish we were staying here," said Mrs. Belton with a 
little sigh. She was very tired of travelling, although she had 
not been obliged to rough it. 

"We should be glad to have you with us," replied 
Torrington warmly. 

"I knew all along that I was to go up-country," said 
Belton, who was anxious that the other should not be left 
under the impression that he shirked pioneer work. "Bellary 
was mentioned definitely when I was engaged by the Board 
in London. In addition, the secretary, in speaking about my 
work, warned me that I might have to move on to some other 
station if I was needed." 

"That's so," responded Torrington. "What is more, you 
will be in a better position where you are going than any 
of us down here. We are assistants. You will be boss 
manager at Bellary or anywhere else you may go, top-dog 
of the lot. It's a responsible position with every chance of 
making good for a man who has push and energy." 

"Godfrey will do that, I am sure," said his wife confi- 
dently. "He is a good organizer." 

"So much the better! He will have plenty of scope for 
that where he is going. Between ourselves, we hope before 
long to get a firm footing in Hyderabad itself, the capital of 
the Nizam's dominion, and establish a Branch there. The 
jumping-off place will be from our new Store in Bellary." 

"Why are you so anxious to get a footing in Hyderabad?" 
asked Mrs. Belton. 

"The old town is full of rich men who have nothing to 
spend their money on but such goods as we offer them. We 
want to scoop in some of the wealth of the city. We shall 
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give good value for their money, which they will appreciate. 
In the lawless old days it couldn't be done; but in these 
times if trade can get going, there is a fine harvest for the 
speculator." 

"Give me the chance, and I don't see why I should not 
be the man to capture it for you," rejoined Belton, with the 
confidence that was natural to him. 

"Good! That's the right spirit!" Torrington glanced at 
his watch. "I must be off. If you come with me, Belton, 
I’ll show you where I can generally be found. Mrs. Belton, 
you must have some tea. Raju will bring you a tray from 
the restaurant. Boy!" he called. 

Raju came running and took the order. Torrington 
departed with Belton to introduce him to the business part 
of the establishment. At the end of a couple of hours Godfrey 
returned. Marjorie ran to greet him. 

"Darling! I was beginning to think that you were lost! 
I am afraid the tea is cold." 

"I've had tea with Torrington. He has taken me all over 
the place. It’s huge. It's magnificent ! The finest thing in 
up-to-date stores I’ve ever seen. It provides everything from 
safety-pins and tinned asparagus to machinery and road 
vehicles." 

"I wish we were going to stay here," said Marjorie once 
more. 

"I don't. He was right when he said that I shall be a 
bigger boss where we are going than if I remained here." 

"What is Mr. Torrington?" 

"Assistant Manager of one of the departments. It was 
very good of him to come and meet us. By the by, he has 
invited us to dine with him and his wife at the restaurant 
this evening. Dinner is at eight o'clock. Get out your 
prettiest frock and look your best. He hopes to introduce 
us to most of the staff." 

"Indians as well as English?" 

"Only the English and the best of the country-boms." 

"Darling!" cried Marjorie, full of happy anticipation. 
"This is all too lovely for words! You warned me that I 
might have to rough but I don't see at present where the 
roughing comes in. We had a delightful voyage out on the 
P. & O. It was second-class, but I am sure that it was as 
comfortable as first, and the passengers were very sociable. 
We travelled down from Bombay in a first-class saloon 
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carriage that we had all to ourselves, and now here we are 
being treated as if we were honoured guests.” 

"It does look good,” agreed her husband. ”But remember 
this. We are only at the beginning of things. There may 
be snags.” 

"Anyway, we have come across none so far,” replied 
Marjorie, whose optimism carried all before it and dispelled 
every doubt about the future. 

"Glory be—!” responded her husband. 

She ran off to grapple with her luggage and get out the 
new dress for evening wear. When she chose it in the 
Yarmouth stores, she wondered if she would ever have 
occasion to put it on. Here she was actually discovering that 
it was to be the first of all her fine feathers to be displayed. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

(I) 

G odfrey was the third son of Benjamin Belton. His 
two elder brothers were named Richard and Clement. 
Old Ben was a yeoman farmer of East Anglia, a man who 
cultivated his own land, although he was the son of a com- 
paratively rich man whose wealth consisted of com, cattle 
and fertile land. As a lad, Benjamin had been removed from 
a grammar school at the age of fifteen to learn the trade of 
his ancestors. One of his first lessons was how to draw a 
furrow with a couple of sturdy Suffolk punches. At sixteen 
he could compete successfully with most of the ploughmen 
on the estate. He gave an equally good account of himself 
when it came to pitching a load of hay, or following the king 

of the harvest in the com field. 

A tale he was fond of telling to the younger generation 

concerned the ploughing of one of his father s fields. It was 
by the side of the road. A neighbouring squire, not yet 
taxed out of existence, stopped his mail phaeton and watched 
the young man at work. As Benjamin completed his last 

furrow the squire called to him. 

Ben leaned over the closely-clipped quickset hedge that 
divided the field from the road and touched his cap. The 
squire did not recognize him. 

"Yes, sir, did you want me?" inquired Ben. 

"That*s as straight a furrow as I have ever seen drawn, 
my man. Here’s a shilling for you." 

The groom handed the shilling over the hedge with a grin. 
He knew the young yeoman by sight. Ben took it solemnly 
and touched his cap again. He had the shilling pierced and 
hung it on his watch-chain. He used to laugh and say that 
it was the only money in honest cash that he ever 
earned. 

Benjamin inherited the estate and followed in his father's 
footsteps. He brought up his sons to the same calling and 
in the same way. They left school at the age of seventeen 
and took their places among the older men, who were able 
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to teach them all that was necessary for them to become 
expert agriculturists. 

The estate consisted of three thousand acres, a thousand of 
which was rich marsh land, well drained, and walled against 
the inroads of the sea. The rest of the land was meadow 
and arable, with some fine coverts for game interspersed. 
Benjamin maintained his father's method of cultivation. 
Land is honest. '‘What you put into it, you will get out 
of it," he used to say, as he dressed his fields liberally from 
his cattle-sheds. His neighbours called it "high farming," 
which it was. 

Benjamin and his wife lived comfortably if not luxuriously 
at the Old Hall, standing in a small park of about forty acres. 
The boys, Richard, Clement and Godfrey, learned to be good 
shots. They hunted with the harriers and were never without 
their well-bred greyhounds ready for coursing in the autumn 
and winter months. Their hunters and dogs were known in 
the sporting world and did not change hands except at a 
profit. 

In spite of hard times for the agriculturist, old Ben was 
able to put by money. This he used in building a bungalow 
town on that portion of his estate which ran down to the 
coast. He owned a couple of miles of sea front which was 
acquiring increasing value as a site for a seaside resort. 

The bungalows let throughout the summer and autumn. 
The applications for accommodation were more than he was 
at first able to satisfy. 

In addition to a good sea frontage of cliff and sandy shore 
beyond, the place was within easy reach of the Broads, which 
added to its popularity in the eyes of those who had holiday- 
makers to amuse. 

Benjamin chose Godfrey, his third son, to be his house 
agent. When the boy left school at sixteen, he entered the 
office of an estate agent to learn the business. At eighteen 
he took over the agency at Beltonville, the name chosen by 
the old man for his new enterprise. 

There was one daughter, Olive by name. When she was 
twenty-seven, her father built a square, solid house a little 
way back from the bungalows and established his daughter 
in it. She was to run it as a boarding-house or private hotel, 
with a staff chosen by him. Godfrey was her first lodger. 
They became close and confidential chums and devoted to 
each other. 
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Then Godfrey fell in love. His two elder brothers showed 
no inclination to marry and set up for themselves. Mrs. 
Belton’s friends told her that she made her sons far too 
comfortable to get them out of the old home. With their 
shooting and fishing, himting and coursing, together with the 
work they liked, they desired nothing more of life. 

With their father one or other of them attended Norwich 
market, where they bought and sold cattle, sheep and pigs. 
The cattle did well on the rich marsh land lying between the 
Broads and the sea, where the sea had eroded the low cliffs 
of friable soil. Turned out to graze during the summer, they 
grew firm and fat. They were driven up to their stalls in 
the autumn to be further fattened on oilcake and beetroot, 
and were ready for killing by Christmas. 

Godfrey’s love-affair did not run smoothly. He met 
Marjorie in Yarmouth, where she was working for her living 
as a waitress in a tea-house that catered for the visitors and 
trippers to the seaside. He and Olive went frequently to 
Yarmouth on shopping expeditions. They were in the habit 
of going to this particular restaurant for a good substantial 
tea before facing the drive to their home. The keen air of 
the eastern counties gave them both sharp appetites. It 
usually fell to Marjorie’s lot to serve them. Olive made 
friends with the pretty girl who brought them home-made 
bread and cakes and damson jam, a weakness of Godfrey’s. 

Before long he lost his heart to her. He was encouraged 
by Olive, who thought it an excellent plam that he should 
start a home of his own in one of the little up-to-date 
bungalows that were ever increasing in number along the 
cliffs. 

In due course Godfrey broached the subject to his father. 
To the surprise of the whole family, the old man took it 
badly. It was not that he objected to his son setting up 
house for himself. It was the girl to whom he took exception. 

"What!" he cried explosively. "One of my sons marry 
that girl 1 Not if I know it ! " 

"But, Dad, there's nothing wrong with Marjorie ^^^ite," 
protested Olive, who liked Marjorie for the girl’s own sake. 
She was quite ready to back her brother’s choice. 

"Everything is wrong with those Whites. They’re a bad 
loti" 

"Have you ever met Marjorie?" asked Olive. 

"No, and don’t want to." 
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"Then you canT give an opinion about her," said Godfrey, 
flushing hotly. 

"I can give an opinion about her family/' blustered the 
old yeoman. "And it isn't my opinion only. It's held by 
everybody who has come across her father, Tom White of 
the ‘Spotted Cow.' He's a publican, more often drunk than 
sober." 

"I'm not marrying the father," remarked Godfrey quietly. 
"No, and you're not marrying the daughter, either, if I 
can prevent it." 

"Tm old enough to know my own mind and to have my 
own way," said Godfrey with decision. 

The son was not without his share of the old man's 
obstinacy, and his father knew it. Godfrey lifted his head 
and stuck out his square Saxon chin inherited from his 
forbears. Benjamin recognized the gesture. It did not tend 
to soften matters. 

"All I can say is that if you bring that girl into the 
family, you and she can pack up your traps and be off to 
the end of the earth, and be damned to you!" 

"Very well, sir. You must look for another agent for the 
letting of your bungalows," rejoined Godfrey quietly. He 
was determined that he would not lose his temper with the 
angry old man. 

"All right! All right! Hand over to Clement to-morrow." 
"Not me, Dad, please!" cried Clement, startled. "I know 
nothing of estate agency work. My job is what you put me 
to when I left school, plain farming and stock-raising." 

"Then Richard will have to run the business." 

"No, thank-ye," responded Dick firmly. "The cattle 
market and Norwich Hill is my business, and I am not going 
to give it up for anybody." 

I^chard and Clement both rose to their feet and prepared 
to leave the room. Geoffrey's matrimonial venture was not 
their affair, and they had no desire to be mixed up in it if 
it meant a quarrel with their father. They were peaceful men, 
as are most men who live by the land. 

"Here! you two, together! Just you set down again till 
we've finished this business," said the head of the family, 
who was feeling the reins slipping out of his hands. In his 
agitation he dropped into the colloquial language of his youth. 
Traces of it still remain to this day when the master is among 
his men on the land. 
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**No use wasting time discussing the estate agency business 
with us. It is not our job. You will have to find a man in 
Yarmouth/' said Richard. 

“Better keep Godfrey. You won't replace him in a hurry/' 
remarked Clement, as he followed his brother out of the room. 

“Chuck it, Godfrey," said his father in a more conciliatory 
tone. 

“I don't break faith with anyone, least of all with a 
woman," was the reply. 

“There are plenty of pretty girls to choose from about here 
if you want a wife, girls of your own standing. You need not 
go down to a low-class publican's daughter." 

Godfrey remained silent, his lips compressed and his eyes 
meeting his father's steadily. 

“There are the Palmer girls, the Simpsons, the Blacks, 
within easy reach. Any one of them will say ‘yes,' I'll be 
bound, if you play up." 

“Thanks, but I have made my choice, and it's Marjorie 
White," replied his son evenly. 

Old Ben burst out again with apoplectic violence. “Then 
you can go to the devil and take her with you 1 " 

“Right, sir! We'll be off together," replied Godfrey with 
a grim smile. 

“Father! Father!" protested Mrs. Belton, who was in 
tears. “We have always been such a happy family, and no 
one could wish for three better sons that you've got." 

“We shan't be a happy family any longer if that drunken 
scoundrel's daughter is brought into it," remarked her 
husband. 

“Marjorie will refuse absolutely to enter the family if she 
is not welcomed," said Godfrey. “I'll hand over the books 
to-morrow morning," he added. 

“And what are you going to do for a living?" demanded 
Belton. “You're no good on the land. You can't even draw 
a furrow. I doubt if you could pitch a load of hay." 

“No need for your sons to use a pitch-fork," said Godfrey 
quietly. 

“But they must know how it's done," barked the old man 
at him. 

“I shall find work all right," said his son confidently. 
“I've got a little money saved. I'll put up the banns and 
have them called next Sunday as ever is. Marjorie and I 
will get married the day after the last call." 
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He spoke as smoothly as though he was planning a railway 
journey. His evenness of temper only served to infuriate his 
father, who would have felt more satisfaction if his son had 
shown a little irritation. 

Old Ben swung out of “the parlour'" where the stormy 
discussion had taken place. The yard collie came up to his 
master with a trustful wagging of the tail to receive the usual 
invitation to go for a walk round the sheds. He was rewarded 
with a curse that sent him whimpering to his kennel. 

The hands busy about their various jobs, placing fodder 
ready, raking out the yards and pigsties, cleaning stables 
and cattle-sheds, slipped out of sight. They had heard their 
master's voice through the open window and had recognized 
the tone of it. Something had put him out, and they could 
guess what it was. Tongues had been busy about Mr. 
Godfrey’s love affairs, and old Tom White when he had drunk 
his beer had not been silent on the subject of his daughter’s 
prospects. Godfrey was popular in the old home, and one 
and all were sorry for him. 

It was well known that the master had no love for Tom 
White. Belton believed that he had been over-reached in 
the sale of a sow by Tom, who swore to the age of the animal 
as being only eight years, when it was nearly double, and 
reported to be getting past maternal cares. The poor thing 
was suffering more from a low diet than age. She mended 
her ways when she jiad spent a little time on the Old Hall 
estate. 

The innkeeper was frequently under the wind, and in any 
condition, drunk or sober, was a foul-mouthed person who 
consorted with the lowest. It was on this account that Marjorie 
had fled from home and found work in the tea-shop at Yar- 
mouth. No doubt existed in the minds of the farm hands 
that trouble must be looked for when the master learnt in 
which direction his son's fancy leaned. 


(2) 

Mrs. Belton and Olive wept together as father and sons 
disappeared. They determined to stand by Godfrey and see 
him through it. Without a hint of their intentions to the 
master of the house they were present at the very quiet 
wedding that took place at the little country church of 
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Higham. When it was over they went to the boarding-house, 
and the health of the happy pair was drunk. 

Godfrey and his bride wasted no time. They took the 
midday express for London and spent a wonderful ten days 
seeing the sights. At the end of their holiday they came back 
to Yarmouth, where Olive had found them a small house 
which Mrs. Belton furnished from her hoard of egg, fowl and 
butter money, always the perquisite of the farmer's wife. 

In a short time Godfrey secured an engagement in a large 
general stores in Yarmouth which was rising into popularity. 
It was a period when the small retail shops were being bought 
up by firms which were following the example of the Co-opera- 
tive Stores, springing up in London and the big towns. 

Godfrey soon advanced from merely serving at the counter 
and became shop-walker. His experience as house-agent had 
taught him a good deal. His value was recognized, and he 
found himself in charge of one of the numerous departments. 

Always ambitious, he turned his eyes further afield in search 
of a wider scope for his talents. Through the interest of one 
of the directors of the firm in which he was serving, he 
secured the desired opening in the big Europe Stores that 
were developing their business in Madras. 

He and Marjorie had been married some years when the 
change came. They had one child, Joan, the darling of her 
Grannie and Aunt Olive. Very reluctantly these two parted 
with the child, at present the only one of her generation. 

Richard and Clement were disinclined to follow their 
brother's example. Old Ben's behaviour towards Godfrey 
was not encouraging. He resolutely held aloof from his 
youngest son and nursed his wrath, refusing to be reconciled. 
Yet he took care to inform himself how matters were going. 
Now and then he heard a young voice in the old house. He 
knew to whom it belonged. V^en occasionally he caught 
sight of the little fairy figure dancing through the passages 
he made no remark. On the other hand he took care not 
to do anything to frighten away the sprite. He wished that 
she had been a boy. In that case he might have stretched a 
point and held out his hand, for he badly wanted to see an 
heir of the second generation. 

Godfrey, up to his eyes at work in the shop at Yarmouth, 
had no time to think of family differences. He contented 
himself with the fact that his sister and mother had not 
allowed of any breach. They fell in love with Marjorie and 
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sought her in her own httle home where she and Godfrey 
were supremely happy. It so happened that, although Joan 
was often borrowed by Aunt or Grannie, her parents did not 
visit at the Hall. They did not care to run the risk of 
meeting the old man and perhaps being insulted instead of 
welcomed. Nor would Godfrey go where his wife was not 
wanted. 

Belton was not told of the new appointment which would 
take his son out of England until three or four days before 
they sailed. If he had invited the couple to come and see 
him the invitation would have been gladly accepted. It was 
for him to make the move. He remained silent and unfriendly. 

'"Go and see your father without me," urged Marjorie, her 
gentle spirit grieved at the breach in the family. 

"I wonT," replied her husband with the obstinacy that 
was in his blood. "It was hard enough to listen quietly 
when he spoke of you before you were my wife. Now if he 

spoke slightingly of you " 

So they sailed for the East, and Norfolk knew them no 
more. 



CHAPTER THREE 


(I) 

G odfrey and his wife found themselves comfortably 
established at Bellary. The move was effected with an 
ease that astonished Marjorie, accustomed as she was to give 
substantial help with her own hands when anything of the 
kind was being done. The day after she arrived Raju had 
gathered round him a staff of satisfactory servants, such as 
are still to be met with in the southern Presidency, although 
there is a greater scarcity in these days than formerly. Educa- 
tion has been far-reaching in India, and the sons of the butlers 
and head boys no longer look to domestic service for a com- 
petent living. The ambition of every schoolboy is to enter 
a government office. His object is not difficult to attain, and 
domestic service is left for the enterprising son of the village 
ryot. It is preferable to driving his father's buffaloes in the 
primitive plough through the swamped rice fields. 

Manama proved a good nurse to Joan as far as ministering 
to her personal needs went. But the child was high-spirited 
and often escaped from the nursery to get into mischief. 

One day the ayah and her charge suddenly appeared before 
Mrs. Belton. Marjorie was busy directing the dirzee in cut- 
ting out some new frocks for Joan. The child was hot and 
excited. In her arms she held a black kid that, with its 
long legs, was almost too much for her to carry. 

"Miss Joan very naughty girl, ma’am. Running away 
from poor old ayah. Pushing goat boy into prickly 
pear. Taking boy’s stick and driving goats round the 
compound ’ ’ 

"Oh, Joan! Joan!" cried her mother, leaving the tailor 
to his own devices. 

"But, Mummie, I wanted a kid for my very own. I caught 
it myself." 

"Yes, ma’am, and the mother plenty angry. Pushing Miss 
Joan down in the dust and making all dirty ! ’ ' continued the 
ayah. 

"It didn't hurt, only a little. I kicked its nose and held 
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on to my dear little kiddy. Then the goat boy came back 
and drove off the mother. He wanted to take the kiddy away 
from me, but I hit him in the face and ran away with 
little black darling. I may keep it, mayn t I, Mummy? 

"Goat boy say must pay,** said the ayah, seeing that her 
mistress was weakening in the face of her little daughter s 


pleading. 

"What does he want?** 

"One rupee. Plenty too much asking for black kid. This 

only common sort, devil kid.** 

"What*s a devil kid?*’ asked Mrs. Belton. 

"A young goat for the devil. Come Christmas these heathen 
country people chop off head and the devil drinks the blood, 
"Can I see it chopped off, Mummie?'* Joan turned to the 
ayah. "What does the blood taste like? Is it sweet?" 
"Not nice talk, missie,** protested the ayah. 

"May I keep the dear little kiddy?** Joan pleaded, until 
for very peace’s sake, Marjorie gave the ayah the rupee for 


the goatherd. 

The kid was tied up in the veranda that opened on the 
garden from the suite of rooms containing the day and night 
nurseries with bathroom. The goatherd was ordered by Raju 
to bring it the necessary fodder and to keep the place clean. 
He also had to be in attendance when Joan took her morning 
walk round the compound to lead it. The little animal was 

too much for Joan to control. 

The next creature to attract her attention was a duck 
belonging to the kitchen woman. Joan chased it, and the 
ayah chased Joan. It was captured and dragged to the 
veranda, where it barely escaped strang^ation in the tug 
for possession that ensued between the child and the owner. 
Joan held on to the scraggy neck and the kitchen woman to 


the splay feet. 

Hearing the commotion, Mrs. Belton went round to the 
nursery veranda, where she found an obstinate little daughter, 
the flustered and protesting owner of the duck, and the angry 


ayah. , 

"Can’t stop here any longer 1 I go!" said Mariama. Too 

much plenty running!" 

"Nonsense, ayah! You're not going. Miss Joan must 
behave better. Joan! Do you hear?" and she delivered 
a long lecture while the ayah recovered her breath. 

"Give that old devil a rupee," said Joan, pointing to the 
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kitchen-woman as her exhausted mother ceased her lecture. 
‘'It's the kitchen- woman. You mustn't call her that! 
“Ayah calls her an old devil when she is late wth the hot 
water for my tub. She is an old devil, because she s so black. 

I know she is!" 

The rupee was produced, and the aggrieved kitchen-wom^ 
retired, salaaming and clasping her money to her breast. The 
bird was worth a quarter of a rupee, being only half-grovm 
and not fully fledged. The duck was tied by the leg to the 
balustrade of the veranda, and the next morning it had to 
take its place in the morning walk procession. 

Joan’s next exploit was to capture an old fowl. She had 
as usual escaped from her attendant and had raced to the 
kitchen door. Here she found the market boy who had just 
returned from the daily marketing, with the cook. The boy 
was guarding a large, flat, round basket. It contained /the 
joint for the day and parcels of various ingredients required 
for the cooking — half a dozen eggs and a vegetable as well. 
The heap was surmounted by an old hen that was still in 
good health. It was destined for the making of chicken 
broth and cutlets for Joan. The fowl was tied by the legs 

and quite helpless. . 

Joan seized it and scampered off. “Mummie, Mummie! 
she cried. “See what I have found! A poor, poor hen! 
Cook has tied its le^. I’m going to keep it for my very 
own. Dear duckie is so lonely without someone to play 

with!" 

“This very naughty girl!” panted the ayah. “Cook very 
angry can’t make chicken cutlets.” 

“Don’t want chicken cutlets to-day,” pronounced Joan. 
“Tell him I want mutton cutlets and tomatoes for my dinner. 
There’s plenty of red, bloody meat in the basket for cutlets 
and a heap of tomatoes.” 

“Oh, Joan! Joan! What am I to do with you?” cried 
Marjorie in despair. 

“Must get young girl to run after missie. Can't stop here,” 
moaned the ayah, putting the comer of her sari to her eyes. 

These depredations of her unprincipled little daughter were 
beginning to trouble Marjorie. Something would have to be 
done to keep the child under better control. The ayah was 
not strong enough to command obedience. With each success 
Joan’s wilfulness became less easy to combat, and Mrs. Belton 
was at her wit’s end to know what was best to be done. 
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She must seek advice. When English children grew beyond 
the control of the ayah what did the mothers do? 

Torrington had been quite correct when he hinted that 
social conditions left much to be desired. Two of the 
Europeans brought out to serve in the Bellary branch of the 
Stores were single men. Two others sent up from Madras 
as tlie business rapidly increased brought their wives, who 
were country-bom and who knew nothing of domestic condi- 
tions in England. 

Godfrey had purchased a light Victoria for the use of his 
wife, and a horse, so that she should not be obliged to look 
to the brougham for air and exercise. Every evening she 
drove out with Joan and the ayah in attendance. 

The country was rocky and overgrown with cactus and 
thorn bushes, but the roads, if dusty, were good. They did 
not offer much variety, but the air was fresh and cool when 
the sun was going to its setting and had lost some of its 
fierceness. 

There were tennis courts near the Stores block of buildings 
where the men played. The wives usually preferred to sit 
and watch the play. After her evening drive Marjorie called 
at the courts for her husband. 

She generally found there the wives of the two married 
assistants. They were both friendly and ready to include 
her in the conversation. The subjects they discussed were 
bazaar prices, their husbands' prospects, dress, and the 
iniquities of the Indian tailors. They were at times full of 
the doings of those people whose circle was closed against 
them. It was gossip brought from the bazaar where the 
servants mingled on less exclusive terms than their masters 
and mistresses. 

"Mrs. Rosario," said Marjorie, addressing one of them, 
"I wonder if you could help me with advice." 

"Oh, yes, Mrs. Belton. Of course! I shall be only too 
happy to do so. Is it about your husband?" was the ready 
reply. 

"No; it concerns my little daughter, Joan." 

The child was helping the Indian boys of the tennis courts 
to field the balls, domineering over them and ordering them 
about with the readiness of the English-born child who 
acquires the art of ruling inferiors without instruction. 

"She is very headstrong and escapes from the ayah, who 
grumbles and says she can't stay. In every other respect 
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Manama is a good ayah, and I don’t want to part with her. 
What am I to do?" 

"Ah, my dear! These English-bom children! they all 
get like that. She wants a European nursemaid who can 
make her listen to reason and obey." 

"How am I to find one? Are there such people out here?" 

"Perhaps not pucka English, but there are plenty of 
nice, country-born girls to be found who would be glad to 
come. Have you a room to give her?" 

"Yes, next to the night nursery." 

"Then you will have no difi&culty." 

"Will she have to take her meals with us?" 

"She should have her food by herself." 

"What will the servants say to the extra work?" 

"They quite understand, and you will have no trouble." 

"Can you give me the address of a servants' registry 
office ? ' ' 

"Oh! My! We don’t have such things out here! The 
ayah or the head -boy will soon let it be known that you 
want a girl, and you will be suited." 

On her arrival home that very evening she broached the 
subject to Raju and Manama. They assured her that they 
could find someone who could run faster than Miss Joan and 
keep her in order. No objections were made. The proposal 
met with full approval, and Manama said nothing more about 
giving up her situation. 


( 2 ) 

Joan had been for her morning walk, heading a procession 
that began with herself and ended in a protesting ayah. In 
the cavalcade figured the kid and the duck, a pair difficult 
to manage since they refused to keep in line. The hen, tamed 
long ago by close association with bazaar imps, stepped along 
just ahead of the ayah. Her inclination was to sit down and 
brood. It was overcome by Mariama's ringed toe, which, 
firmly applied, lifted the resigned bird and sent her on the 
way. 

Godfrey hurried over his breakfast which Raju had pre- 
pared to the minute — buttered toast, a couple of poached eggs, 
marmalade and fresh fruit. This was to last him till he 
came in at noon, when he would take his bath and a substan- 
tial meal called big breakfast by the servants. It would have 
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been more appropriately named if it had been termed lunch. 
In less than an hour he was in the brougham on his way 
back to work in the new building. He might have walked. 
The distance was not great, but he had already learnt the 
advisability of driving instead of walking through the heated 
air. 


At the early breakfast Marjorie poured out his tea and shared 
the light fare provided by Raju. It was one of the few times 
in the twenty-four hours that she could have a quiet moment's 
conversation with her husband. Even then she could never 
be sure that she had his attention. His mind was filled with 
the business of which he had been put in charge. It was 
prospering, and he was becoming more and more absorbed 
in it each day that passed. 

"Godfrey, I'm afraid Joan is getting out of hand with 
the ayah," she said, the morning after she had consulted 
with Mrs. Rosario. 

'T suppose you will be obliged to have her more with you," 
he replied absently. He was wondering if the iron girders 
ordered some weeks ago would arrive to-day. The building 
of the residential wing was being held up for the need of 
them. 

"I shouldn't mind that if the child was inclined to 'stay 
put.' I never knew such a restless little body. I am afraid 
I can't undertake to run after her every times she moves." 

"What about the ayah? Can't she do the running?" 

"Mariama is slow and not so young as she was. She is 
qmte unable to cope with Joan's restlessness." 

"I don't know what you are to do, I'm sure. Boy, is the 
brougham ready?" 

Yes, sir." 


4 4 


Godfrey rose from his seat and emptied his cup standing. 
Raju handed him his sun topee. 

"I must be off." 

He put his arm round his beloved wife and kissed her. 

"Mrs. Rosario advises me to get a Eurasian girl as nurse." 

"The very thing!" he replied with relief. "You can do 
that without my assistance. Find someone if you can who 
has some education. She will be able to teach Joan her ABC 
as well as romp with her." 

Godfrey walked towards the portico where the brougham 
waited . 

"I don't know if I can find one " 
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Marjorie was always distrustful of herself and her 
capabilities. 

“Make inquiries and we will talk it over. Good-bye, dar- 
ling. I am in for a very busy morning. I shall probably have 
to drive to the goods station to hustle them up with some 
girders we have ordered." 

He got into the brougham while he was speaking. Marjorie 
returned to the dining-room. Raju was waiting with his 
“house account" to discuss the meals for the day. 

A squeal and Manama's voice raised in strong protest made 
the troubled mother rise hastily and go to the nursery. Joan 
had finished her morning exercise and was preparing to take 
her bath. The child was stripped of her clothing and naked. 
She had the duck by its neck and was dragging it along the 
floor towards the bathroom. 

“Mummie, I'm going to give my darling duckie a swim in 
my bath. It hasn’t had a good wash for weeks and weeks, 
and it’s getting quite grubby." 

“Can’t put duck in bath. That bird full of fleas," pro- 
tested the ayah. 

“I don’t mind fleas. Besides, fleas can't swim. They will 
drown." 

“Joan!" cried Marjorie. “Let go of the duck. You’re 
strangling it. Let it go at once!" 

Marjorie spoke with unusual severity. The duck was 
released. It found its voice and waddled back to the veranda, 
flapping its wings and quacking loudly. 

“Now ayah give Miss Joan her bath, and when she has had 
it she must lie down on her co^’ ,.. ^ • 

“I don’t want to go to bed! I'm not a bit sleepy," cried 
Joan, beginning to whimper. 

“You will have to go to bed this morning because you 
have been a very naughty girl." Mrs. Belton turned to 
the ayah. “When you have put Miss Joan in her cot come 
to me. I have something to say to you." 

Joan had never seen her mother so stem. She was fairly 
frightened into acquiescence. Marjorie returned to the head 
boy and proceeded with the housekeeping. When it was 
finished she said. 

“Raju, Miss Joan is getting too much for the ayah." 

“Yes, ma’am. Missie giving plenty of trouble in the 
kitchen. While cook was at the bazaar Missie swept out the 
kitchen with the sweeper’s broom. Cook finding broom in 
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his own curry pot. Very angry! He breaking curry pots 
and saying caste spoilt.'* 

‘'The cook is not a caste man. He's a pariah." 

"All the same, he talking of spoiling caste." 

"Give him some new curry pots. How much do 
cost ? ' ’ 

"One anna each," replied Raju, in a tone that might have 
been used if the pots had cost a pound a-piece. 

"How many has Missie spoilt?" 

"Four. One for meat, one for rice, one for vegetables and 
one for dhal." 

"Four annas won't hurt me. We must get someone younger 
than Manama who can run after Miss Joan and catch her 
before she gets into mischief." 

"Yes, ma'am, that's best and proper." 

"A Eurasian girl who has been to a mission school." 

Raju looked thoughtful as he replied: "I think perhaps 
ayah knows of a girl." 

"Please bring her as soon as possible. I shall have no peace 
of mind till she comes." 

"In two days' time, ma'am," 



( 3 ) 

For two days Marjorie kept a watchful eye on Joan. She 
was heartily sick of her self-imposed task. It had involved 
excursions into the back part of the premises at all hours 
of the day. However busy she might be with needlework 
or writing letters for the English mail, she found herself 
obliged to jump up and nm down her troublesome little 
daughter. 

The very day after Marjorie had spoken to Raju about 
securing a nurse girl for Joan she was disturbed just as she 
was going to lie down for the forty winks she was beginning 
to take after lunch in the heat of the afternoon. Ayah came 
in hastily with the announcement that Missie had run away. 
The ayah herself had dropped off into a doze after her midday 
meal, and Joan had seized the opportunity to escape. 

"Can't catch that child 1" gasped the panting woman. 
"Too much plenty running." 

"Where is she?" 

"Helping syce to wash evening carriage." 
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Mrs. Belton slipped on her shoes again and followed the 
ayah out into the back premises. In the full glare of the 
early afternoon sun she saw Joan. She had possessed her- 
self of the spoke-brush and with frequent dips into the bucket 
of dirty water was busy on a wheel of the Victoria. She was 
splashed from head to foot, and her clean white frock was as 
speckled as the hen. 

In vain the syce pleaded with her for the brush. Every 
time he approached with outstretched hand to take it back 
he received a sharp rap over the knuckles. 

As soon as Joan caught sight of her mother she knew that 
the game was up. She threw the brush at the man, hitting 
him full in the face, and bolted. Marjorie ran her to earth 
in the nursery bathroom, where she was already trjdng to 
divest herself of her soiled garments. 

Marjorie lost no time over reproaches and scoldings. Armed 
with the hair-brush, she caught her rebellious little daughter 
by the arm. With the back of the hair-brush she administered 
the time-old punishment of the British nursery in India, and 
not before it was wanted. Joan received a good dose of 
* ‘putt-putt" on the spot where it should go. 

The wooden back of the brush stung, and Joan yelled. But 
she was conquered for the time. She was handed over to the 
ayah. Instead of pointing out the fact that she had only 
received what she deserved, Mariama, as soon as her mistress 
was out of sight, petted and consoled the weeping child as 
if she were the injured one. Joan's tears were dried in the 
belief that she had been treated very badly. Mariama actually 
promised to give Mummie hard putt-putt as soon as Mummie 
went to bed that night. Such are the ways with Hindu ser- 
vants in dealing with their European charges. It was high 
time that a firmer moral rule was established in the nursery. 


( 4 ) 

On the morning of the third day after Marjorie had asked 
Raju to find her a competent nurse to take charge of Joan, 
Mariama came into the dining-room where Godfrey and 
Marjorie were taking breakfast. She was pushing in front 
of her a shy, pretty Eurasian girl. 

"This ‘Oowellette,' " she announced. "She come to take 
care of missie." 
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“What name did you say?“ asked Marjorie. 

“ 'Woolette/ “ explained Raju, who was waiting with his 
master's sun topee for the next move. 

“I am Violet Roberts, please, lady," said the girl. “I come 
to ask Madam to take me as nurse to Miss Joan." 

“This very good girl," remarked the ayah. 

“You must wait till the master is gone. Then I will attend 
to you." 

Godfrey had finished his breakfast and had received his 
topee from Raju. Marjorie, as was her custom, accompanied 
her husband to the brougham. 

“This is an applicant for the nurse's situation." she said. 
His eyes had dwelt upon the girl with curiosity. He had 
taken in the details of her appearance. 

“Looks as if she might suit," he said. 

“Rather young and inexperienced." 

“Not too young for that mischievous little monkey Joan. 
She will be able to run after her and catch her, which is 
more than the ayah can do," 

“What wages shall I offer?" asked Marjorie. 

“Give her what she asks if you find on inquiry that she 
is what you want. I'm to have a rise in my salary this 
quarter, so I can afford it." 

“Oh, Godfrey!" exclaimed his wife. “You had a rise 
only a month ago!" 

“The Board is very pleased with what I have done with 
regard to the branch at Hyderabad. We are opening there 
as soon as I can get it going with temporary accommodation," 
''Dearest, I am so glad!" 

“Good-bye, little woman. Get that girl if she is satis- 
factory. I'm sure she will suit, nicely dressed, nicely behaved, 
and young enough to win Joan's obedience." 

He drove off, and Marjorie with relief and hope in her heart 
for a more peaceful existence, turned back to make the better 
acquaintance of “Oowellette," otherwise Violet Roberts. ^ 




CHAPTER FOUR 


(I) 

A lready Joan had taken command of the situation. 

She was standing by Violet's side when Marjorie got 
back, a little hand possessively clasping the girl's neat 
skirt. 

'‘This is Violet, my new nurse," she announced as her 
mother appeared. ‘T like her. I'm going to show her my 
nursery and Billie and Duckie and Speck." 

This last was the draggled hen filched from the cook's 
basket. 

“Very well. She can go with you for ten minutes, not 
more. Then she must come back and tell me all about 
herself." 

Violet glanced from the child to her future mistress. 

“Ayah knows all about me, Madam, and can answer any 
questions you may like to ask. I will come back with missie 
in ten minutes." 

Violet glanced at the cheap watch on her wrist and gave her 
hand to Joan. The girl's voice was soft and her speech 
grammatical, with little trace of the pidgin English spoken 
by the Indian servants. Her smile was attractive. Besides 
being youthful, she had a refined prettiness that betrayed 
good English blood. Her olive skin was smooth. She had 
black hair and large dark eyes. 

Her costume surprised the English woman. It fitted and 
was fashionable, although it was “veranda made" by a native 
tailor. The material was of coloured cotton, pale heliotrc^e 
of the material known as “nurse's cloth." The dress was 
finished off with white collar and cuffs. 

Marjorie approved of the girl's general appearance and was 
pleased to recognize the fact that she seemed far more British 
than Indian, in spite of her dark blood. The mixture of race 
showed in the warm light-brown complexion and the ease 
with which she wore her English clothes. 

"Violet Roberts did you say was her name?" she inquired 
of Mariama. The ayah was showing strange signs of con- 
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fusion. She shifted from one foot to the other with a jingle 
of toe-rings, and nerv’ously fingered the folds of the line muslin 
that draped her ample form. 

“Yes, ma'am." 

‘‘Where was the girl educated?" 

"At the Catholic school, Madras." 

"What experience has she had?" 

"Violet has been nurse in an officer's family at St. Thomas s 
Mount." 

"Why did she leave?" 

The ayah hesitated, and Mrs. Belton’s suspicions were 
aroused. 

"Was there anything wrong? Did her mistress send her 
away for any fault?" 

"No. ma’am, that girl never doing anything naughty. She 
very good girl. Mrs. Davis very fond of Violet." 

"Then why did she leave Mrs. Davis?" 

"I send telegram to come directly missus ask for nurse. I 

said I said — ’’ again there was the halting speech. 

"You had known Violet, then?" 

"When she was a small, small child — and since.' 

"And you thought that she would suit me?" 

"Yes, ma’am. Please forgive poor old ayah!" 

"I have nothing to forgive if I have got a suitable servant 
in Violet. But I don't understand why you should call her 
from a good situation to take one that she may not like as 
well." 

"Violet liking all right," replied Mariama confidently. 
There was a short silence. Mrs. Belton felt that she had been 
slightly compromised by the woman’s action. Violet had not 
asked for leave apparently. She had come away from her 
situation without retaining any claim upon it. Marjorie 
CQuld imagine an uncomfortable scene between the ^rl and 
her late mistress. It seemed to be a bad case of breaking faith 
for which there was no excuse but caprice. 

"Did Mrs. Davis pay Violet’s wages up to date?" 

"No, ma'am, she too angry. Won't give any money." 

1 "Then how did Violet find enough to pay for her railway 

i ticket ? ’ ' 

e "1 send postal-order." 

"You! Why should you do that?" 

<3 The ayah did not reply. Again there was a pause. It was 

perplexing. There was something mysterious about it which 
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she could not fathom. She began to suspect that Manama 
was hiding something. 

“Well? Can you tell me why you sent the money for 
Violet’s fare?" 

She determined to get to the bottom of the mystery. If she 
could not persuade the ayah to speak out, perhaps the girl 
would be more communicative and ready to explain her 
presence. 

“I think you had better call in Violet. She is in the nursery. 
Tell her to come to me." 

"No need to call Violet," said the ayah. "I tell true word 
only. I tell missus everything." 

"Then perhaps you will say why you sent for her, why you 
upset Mrs. Davis, who is probably a good mistress, and caused 
one of her servants to leave so inconveniently. What did you 
say in your telegram?" 

"I tell one lie. Missus please excuse. I say I very ill, 
thinking I’m going to die. Violet must come at once if she 
wanted to see me alive." 

"And why should Violet want to see you? What on earth 
is the meaning of such extraordinary behaviour? What is 
Violet to you? What are you to the girl?" 

"Missus kindly excuse poor old ayah! Not my fault. 
Violet is my daughter." 


( 2 ) 

Mrs. Belton stared at the woman in amazement. Manama 
must be crazy to claim that pretty English-looking girl as a 
daughter. 

"Your adopted daughter, you mean." 

"No, ma’am, she is my own, my very own child." 

"Who’s her father?" asked Marjorie, too startled to think 
of the personal nature of her question. The ayah, now that 
the secret was out, had no scruples in telling the blunt truth. 

"That child’s father was Major Roberts. I was ayah to 
Mrs. Roberts. Then she went to England with the three 
children. Major Roberts say I must stay on till he, too, go 
to England. I stay. Two months after he left, my Violet 
was bom." 

"Where did you go after he went away?" 

"He tell me to go to the Mission. He write to the Mother 
Superior and send money asking nuns to look after the child. 
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So when I was well again they take the baby and send me 
to another place with a lady as ayah.’* 

'‘Does he give you any money now?” 

“No, ma’am. Never hearing anything about him these 
days. He go back to his wife and children same like other 
gentlemen ’ ’ 

Marjorie was once more plunged into deep thought. To 
her inexperienced ears, it was an extraordinary story. The 
ayah’s own attitude towards the incident was a revelation. 
No trace of shame or regret over her lapse of virtue was 
visible. On the contrary she was, if anything, proud of her 
exploit. 

“What did the Mother Superior, under whose care you were 
left, say to your having the child?” 

“She say I very bad girl. Must fine candle and walk to 
St. Thomas’s tomb without shoes.” 

“Did you do it?” 

“I buy big candle and I walk all the way. Plenty tired 
and feet sore. But mustn’t grumble. It make me come 
Christian again.” 

“Where was your husband?” 

“He died when I was young girl before I go to Mrs. Roberts. 

I was only one poor widow when Mrs. Roberts left. No 
matter what poor widows do. Must live. Nobody saying 
anything to widows.” 

“Yet the Mother Superior called you a bad girl!” 

“Priest’s way of thinking only. Hindus tell different. 
Major Roberts good, kind gentleman, plenty sorry when wife 
went to England.” 

The ayah stood regarding Mrs. Belton with an ingratiating 
smile while Marjorie considered the circumstances. She must 
report the facts to Godfrey and take his advice. 

“What wages does Violet want?” 

“What missus please.” 

She inquired what were the wages Mrs. Davis had been 
giving. 

The ayah named the sum with an explanation. 

“Violet must have enough to buy proper English-pattem 
clothes. The dirzee can make.” 

“Very well. I'll talk it over with the master. Anyway, 
let her unpack her box and settle down in the room that you 
have prepared for the nurse.” 
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( 3 ) 

Belton returned to the bungalow at sunset. He was worried 
and tired out. The girders had not arrived. He had spent 
a couple of hours telegraphing down the line, only to discover 
that they had been side-tracked and forgotten by the Indian 
clerk in the heavy transport department. 

A young, newly-imported retail salesman established in the 
recently opened Hyderabad Branch had allowed goods to go 
out to an Indian purchaser without payment. The terms were 
to be strictly cash, a necessary precaution in India in con- 
nection with retail transactions. It would be months before 
the money would be paid in, if it was ever recovered 
at all. 

The man in charge of one of the departments in the Bellary 
Branch had suddenly been taken ill and was incapacitated for 
work. He had been carried off to the Civil Hospital threatened 
with an operation for appendicitis. Godfrey had no one to 
put in his place, and had been trying to do the work himself 
with the help of the head clerk, who was an Indian. 

He brought with him a bundle of letters which must be 
answered after dinner, since he had been unable to attend to 
his correspondence in office hours. This meant hurrying over 
dinner and sitting up till nearly midnight. 

He had no time for domestic affairs. His wife must take 
the responsibility of these on her own shoulders. He had 
not forgotten the new nursemaid. However much occupied 
he might be, he could still admire a pretty face when it was 
brought to his notice. 

"Well, darling! Did you find the girl satisfactory?" 

"Quite satisfactory as a nurse." 

"You engaged her, of course?" 

Marjorie smiled grimly as she replied enigmatically : 

"She engaged me as mistress." 

He glanced up from his soup with raised eyebrows. 

"It's a most extraordinary case," his wife continued. "I 
could scarcely believe my ears when I heard the tale. The 
girl is Mariama's daughter by a Major Roberts in whose 
service she lived." 

Marjorie told the stoiy, which did not seem to shock Godfrey 
as it had shocked her. He laughed as he applied himself to 
the fish course. 
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‘'No wonder she has her share of good looks. You engaged 
her, of course ? * ' 

‘I said I would consult you. It gave me time to make up 
my mind.*' 

“I don*t think you need hesitate about taking her on, unless 
you find someone you like better.'* 

“No one else has applied.** 

“Does Joan cotton to her?" 

Joan fell in love with her at once and seems inclined to 
be guided and ruled. Joan wanted to bring her pets into 
the nursery, but Violet said very decidedly that she was not 
accustomed to live with goats and farmyard birds. If she was 
expected to do so here, she would go back to Mrs. Davis, 
where the children behaved like proper English children, and 
not like common bazaar imps. This was enough for Joan, 
who was greatly impressed. She was overruled as she has 
never been by the ayah, and the menagerie was left outside 
in the veranda.** 

“Keep the woman by all means and let us be thankful that 
our little maid has someone at last capable of controlling her. 
Boy! Bring the coffee to the study. I have some writing to 
do. And tell the bungalow peon that he must wait for the 
letters. They must be taken to the post to-night in time for 
the night mail.*' 

Marjorie, as was her custom after dinner, retired to the 

drawing-room, where she had left her half-finished novel. 

The Europe Stores had a book department. Godfrey, ever 

mindful of his wife's happiness and comfort, kept her well 

supplied with whatever literature he thought she would be 
interested in. 

She scarcely knew herself as Marjorie White, the daughter 
of the despised innkeeper of the "Spotted Cow," the girl who 
had been wooed and won in the tea-house at Yarmouth. She 
had a good though not large staff of servants, a horse and 
carnage of her own, no shopping to do, no hunting on foot 
with a heavy basket for places where household necessities 
could be obtained at a less price than in the big shope 
patonized by the more wealthy residents of the seaport town. 

As for dress, Marjorie had always been clever with her 
needle. Now she had the benefit of the Indian tailor. All 
that he needed was directions and a good supply of paper 
patterns. She marvelled at the dexterity with which the man 
followed her instructions. 
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But a large wardrobe was not necessary in the small circle 
of her acquaintances. She might have increased the number 
of her friends if the women with whom she came into contact 
had interested her more. 

In her drives she passed the English club, the lawn-tennis 
ground, the golf-course, but knew none of the players. Her 
husband, with his position in retail trade, was not eligible for 
the club. 

Remembering her origin and position in England, this did 
not trouble her. She would not have been at her ease with 
the Government officials, civil or military. She was quite 
content with the visits of the wives of the clerks and assistants 
employed at the Stores. They showed her a gratifying respect, 
recognizing the fact that she was pucka English, while they 
were country-bom. 

Life ran smoothly and happily from the time Violet entered 
Mrs. Belton's service. Joan became less wild and more 
amenable to discipline and reason. The lessons begun with 
Violet proved also a success. The girl had a gift for teaching 
and exercised a refining influence on her high-spirited charge. 

Billy and the rest of her ill-chosen pets were relegated to 
their proper places. Instead, a large cage appeared contain- 
ing some long-tailed green parrots. Violet showed Joan how 
to feed them with the fruit they liked. She also taught her 
how to attract the grey squirrels that lived in the thatched 
roof of the bungalow. She learnt to watch the yellow lizards 
on the wall as they caught the mosquitoes and house-flies. 
Once Joan captured a gecko by the tail, with the intention of 
putting it into a cardboard box and making a pet of it. The 
lizard's tail came off in her hand and she screamed in dismay. 

Violet explained that the little reptile would not live in 
captivity. It must be set at liberty to feed itself. Another 
distraction was a fascinating piece of wool-work on canvas 
with a gorgeous assortment of brilliant colours. 

Manama was supremely content and the household dropped 
into peace and quiet. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


C HRISTMAS was over. The two first months of the year 
were fleeting fast and the weather was getting perceptibly 
warmer. 

‘'Darling, I must arrange for you to go to the hills," said 
Godfrey, one morning at early breakfast, the best moment for 
discussing private matters. 

He lunched now at the Stores. By this time the place was 
nearing completion. The firm was doing far better business 
than the most hopeful members of the Board had anticipated. 
The restaurant was running and the residential wing was 
partly occupied. 

Godfrey’s salary had been again increased by a bonus on 
the receipts. He was quite able to send his wife and daughter 
out of the intense heat of April and May. In June rain would 
fall and the climate at Bellary would be more bearable. If 
Marjorie wished, she could take a third month and stay over 
June. 

"Where do you propose to send us?" asked Marjorie, who 
\ was not in love with the prospect of a separation from her 
husband. "I must have the ayah as well as Violet with me." 

"I have heard of a good boarding-house on the Shevaroy 
Hills and I am thinking of securing rooms at once. A man 
who has been in the firm is leaving. He and his wife are 
opening what they call a private hotel at Yercaud. It is 
virtually a boarding-house, and I think they will make you 
very comfortable." 

"Oh, Godfrey! Must I go?" cried Marjorie, as her heart 
misgave her. 

"It will be good for you and even better for Joan, who is 
beginning to look very white. You don't seem any too well, 
either," he continued, fixing his eyes upon her with a 
searching gaze. 

"There’s a reason for it, dear, if I am a bit run down.’ 

He understood at once. 

"A little son on the way? Good news. It will be the first 
grandson for the old man." 

They talked of old times and the likelihood of a softening 
on the part of Benjamin Belton. Godfrey had maintained a 
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regular correspondence with his sister, who had felt his leaving 
England more than a little. He wrote every Sunday and told 
her the details of his work and of the welfare of himself and 
family. However busy he might be, he allowed nothing to 
interfere with his weekly letter home. 

Olive on her side kept him fully informed of all that was 
going on. She spoke of her mother's failing health and 
latterly of the old lady's rather sudden death from neglected 
pneumonia and influenza. 

Dick and Clem remained unmarried. They were absorbed 
in running the farm, experimenting with the growth of sugar- 

beet and the breeding of pigs. 

Olive's boarding-house had turned out a great success. She 
had secured eight or nine permanent residents, '‘pigs that paid 
the rent," she called them privately. She needed no longer 
to rely upon the casual summer visitors. A man had been 
found to take up the house-agency business. He was a pro- 
gressive. Under his advice, new bungalows were built upon 
the cliff and half a dozen house-boats launched upon the 
Broads, upon which the Belton property merged. 

Harry Oakley was a man of about forty. He took rooms 
in Olive's house and became one of her permanent boarders. 
He had been educated as a lawyer, but in this case found 
house-agency more to his taste. 

Godfrey and Marjorie were not surprised to hear later that 
Oakley and Olive had married. 

Old Ben had aged. The rheumatism that had troubled him 
before Godfrey left England increased with each winter that 
passed, and crippled him. He had been more and more 
obliged to leave his two sons to carry on without him. 

Olive asked if Godfrey could not manage to run home and 
see them all. She would be glad to put them up. Her house 
had been enlarged to double its size. Surely it was time for 
Joan to come home for her education. His sister assured him 
that the trouble over his marriage would be healed by this 
time and that her father would be only too glad to greet them. 

"It would be very nice to see dear old Norfolk again," said 
Marjorie wistfully. 

"I should be glad to make it up with the old man, but there 
is no hurry," replied Godfrey. "He is good for many years 
to come." 

"All the same, it would be as well not to put it off too 
long," said Marjorie. 
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"I haven’t completed my three years yet and I signed on 
for five. Besides, there's another consideration. I shouldn't 
like to leave my job. Things are going splendidly in the 
development of the business. I am conceited enough to think 
that no other man could pick up the threads of my work and 
carry it on to the end as I hope to do.” 

“You have been very clever at it, darling,” said his faithful 
partner. 

“It has been an undertaking after my own heart. The 
Board has treated me very generously in the matter of giving 
me a free hand, which is half the battle when one is opening 
out with what is virtually pioneering work. I haven’t been 
kept down to a cut-and-dried scheme of another man's 
devising. Well, now, about Yercaud. I shall write to Mrs. 
Williams and tell her to expect you the first week in March. 
I shall ask for two rooms, one for you and one for Joan and 
Violet, and a go-down-room for the ayah.” 

“And you will come for part of the time?” 


“If I can get away.” 

“You must insist on having some sort of a holiday. Even 
if it is only for three weeks, it will be better than nothing. 
You ought to have six weeks’ holiday if you consider your 
health,” pleaded the anxious wife. 

But she had little hope of turning her indefatigable husband 
from his design. 

“I shouldn’t care to take the time off if the work was not 
finished.” 

“If you can’t and won’t take a holiday this year, you must 
go home next. I’ll go ahead of you for six months and you 
must make it three for yourself at least if you can’t manage 
more. We’ll come out together.” 

Troubled by the wan expression of her face he promised, 
with the disturbing “if” behind it, that she should go back 
to her beloved Yarmouth and he would join her when his 
time was up. If the work that he was doing was sufficiently 
forward to be left to others — if his health really needed the 
change — if — and if — His promises were not very heartening. 
It made her feel sick as he let her see how his ambition held 
him in its grip. He was wrapped up in his schemes. The 
Bellary Branch of the Stores was going ahead with marvellous 
rapidity and success. He hoped soon to hand it over to his 
successor. 

But this would not release him from what he considered his 
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obligations to his employers. The Hyderabad venture, still 
in its initial stage, was equally attractive to a man of Belton's 
temperament. It promised a new and wide field of retail 
trade. He was becoming even more interested in it than he 
had been in the Bellary scheme. He had found the latter 
begun and going forward to its completion, whereas he would 
have the guiding of the Hyderabad enterprise entirely in his 
own hands from the very beginning. So far the only matter 
accomplished was the purchase of the site and the negotiation 
with the city fathers of Hyderabad. He determined that it 
should not be his fault if it was not a greater and better pa3nng 
concern than the Branch at Bellary. 



CHAPTER SIX 
(I) 

T he visit to the hills benefited the wife and child 
immensely, Violet, too, looked the better for it. She 
and her charge were full of lamentation at having to leave 
the mild open air of the hills. The orange trees grew 
luxuriantly in the garden. They were so plentiful that Joan 
found herself at liberty to climb a tree whenever she was so 
inclined and pick a dish of ripening fruit for the table. It was 
not too cold to paddle in the mountain streams, and she could 
be out all day provided she wore her pith topee. 

The only person who was pleased to return to the plains 
was Manama. She did not like the cold nights of the hills 
and complained that they gave her fever. 

Godfrey persuaded his wife to stay on till the end of June. 
He was not able to join them. Marjorie regarded him with 
anxious eyes. He seemed none the worse for the hot weather, 
a trifle browner, perhaps, with a few more lines upon his face. 
He was delighted to have his wife back, although Raju had 
taken every care of him. 

The morning after their return, Joan ran into the room 
where her parents were breakfasting. Violet, ever watchful 
like the good maid that she was, appeared behind her. In 
her arms Joan carried a little black-and-white puppy. It was 
half-grown, and had been given to the child by a planter who 
was staying at the same hotel. 

"That's right," said Godfrey with approval. "Better than 
the kid, isn't it? I hope it will be friends with the parrots." 

"It isn't going to live in the parrots' cage. Fluffie, that’s 
its name, is going to sleep in a basket under my cot, and 
Violet will put her to bed when I go." 

Joan marched off to take her morning walk, her pet follow- 
ing under the shepherding of the nurse. 

"Dearest, I am going to spring a surprise upon you," said 
Godfrey, as he opened a second boiled egg. "I hope you 
won't mind. It is all in the day's work. I shall have to 
leave Bellary and go to Hyderabad to live." 
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Marjorie looked at him with a shade of dismay in her eyes. 

“I shall be sorry to give up my nice little home here. Have 
you got a house at Hyderabad?" 

"I've secured a good bungalow just outside the town, stand- 
ing in ground that the firm are acquiring, that is to say, renting 
on long lease. It is close to the buildings we are putting up. 
The Branch Store will be much on the same pattern as this 
we have built here." 

"When do you want to move?" asked Marjorie, thinking 
of her own future. 

"As soon as possible," he replied cheerfully, as if the under- 
taking was no more formidable than sending off a consignment 
of goods to a purchaser. "It won't take long to move, a day 
or two at the most. I shall be very glad to find myself on 
the spot when I wake in the morning instead of having to 
face the railway journey there and back. As soon as I am 
out of sight, it seems to me as though the work comes suddenly 
to a standstill." 

"Is the scheme looked upon with favour?" asked Marjorie. 

"The city fathers are delighted with the prospect of having 
a first-class shop within reach. They are being as helpful as 
possible. But, of course, they have nothing to do with the 
workpeople and can't assist me to hustle them on." 

"Is the Nizam in favour of the Stores?" 

"His chief buyers are, the men who have the privilege of 
purchasing supplies for the palace, the stables and the house- 
hold troops. If we get their custom alone we shall do very 
well. But where the palace buyers go, the majority of the 
noblemen follow. And the town is stuffed full of rich men, 
Moslems mostly." 

"What are these Moslems like?" 

"I have found them first-rate fellows to deal with, shrewd, 
of course, but courteous and astonishingly well educated. 
There is one man whom you will meet, Adam-u-din Sahib. 
He is disposed to be very friendly and he is a gentleman to 
the tips of his fingers." 

"Has he got a nice wife? I suppose she will see me and 
I shall have to know her.” 

"I know nothing about his domestic affairs. If he has a 
wife, she is gosha and lives in the harem. Unless he 
asks you to pay her a visit, you won’t come into contact with 
her." 

Marjorie did not like the prospect of the move. She was 
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not in a condition just now to settle into new and unfamiliar 
quarters. 

“Couldn't you continue going to the new Branch by train 
every other day as you are doing now?" 

“I might have managed it, ^though it would have been 
very inconvenient. The fact is this bungalow that we now 
occupy here in Bellary will be overrun by workpeople for the 
next three months. An addition is to be made so that any 
visiting director can be put up. The annexe to the bungalow 
will be arranged so that he can bring his own servants and 'do' 
for himself without looking to the Manager for hospitality." 

"But there are the residential quarters. Why shouldn't he 
go there?" 

"It is filled to overflowing with the staff. In this climate 
we must have space. We may have to enlarge the quarters 
to accommodate the staff wanted here. This bungalow is to 
be the permanent residence of the Bellary Branch Manager, 
with rooms suitable for a boss official if they are required." 

"What sort of a ^ place is Hyderabad?" asked Marjorie, 
doing her best to reconcile herself to the decree her husband 
had imposed on her. 

"It is a most interesting old city. It is not in British terri- 
tory, so it may be rather like living in a foreign town. But 
I don't think you will notice that things are very different 
from living here or in any other large town in British India. 
I must be off. Good-bye, darling. I am so glad to have 
you back again." 

"Were you dull without me?" 

The farewell kiss had to be repeated. 

"Of course I was, but I was too busy to feel lonely. 
Between ourselves, I am proud of what I have done. The 
directors recognize my work and have expressed their great 
satisfaction." 

He went off in his brougham elated and contented, leaving 
his wife with a secret uneasiness in her mind at the thought 
of having to breauk up the comfortable home that she had 
created round herself. 


( 2 ) 

The move was effected in July, when the heat had some- 
what abated and the south-west monsoon had cooled the air. 
It was astonishing with what ease things were done when 
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there was a good staff of servants to take the work in 
hand. 

Indian bungalows are mostly built on the same pattern, 
and Marjorie discovered that her new house was a replica of 
the one she had left. Sometimes it was difficult to believe 
that she was not still in Bellary. Even the surroundings 
outside were somewhat similar. There was the big emporium 
growing before her eyes. The number of workmen on it 
was doubled after Godfrey came, and the building went on 
apace. He was not allowing the grass to grow under his 
feet. 

The city magnates had taken kindly to the scheme. They 
fully appreciated having a big shop run on European lines in 
their midst. Quick sales at moderate fixed prices were a 
novelty and attraction to men who were accustomed to find 
old stuff that they had often fingered and refused to buy. 
They were also shrewd enough to know that business on these 
latest up-to-date lines was likely to succeed. Some of them 
had already taken shares in the firm. This action was 
attributed to Belton’s good advertising and pushing of the 
business. 

Adam-u-din Sahib was one of the first to make the ven- 
ture. He was known to Belton as the Palace Agent. He and 
his father before him had held the lucrative position, and 
the present Agent had the reputation of being a millionaire. 
In addition to being wealthy, he was held in high esteem by 
his fellow citizens. 

In appearance he was tall and handsome and of about fifty 
years of age. He had a strong Arab type of figure and the 
good features that mark the Muhammadan of high birth. 

He was well educated and held advanced views on many 
modem subjects. But he had never been to England, to his 
great regret. His father had been anxious that he should 
remain on the spot and retain his hold on the supply agency. 
There were plenty of men who would be glad to secure the 
billet for themselves and their sons. It was too valuable an 
appointment to run any risk of losing by absence. 

The Palace Agent lived in a mansion in the city. He main- 
tained a large establishment of retainers and servants. Many 
of the former were relatives, some of them distantly connected 
by marriage only. 

Adam-u-din Sahib recognized the straightforward, disinter- 
ested qualities of the Englishman and was attracted to him. 
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Belton found him of great use in trading with the Muham- 
madans of the town who were on the municipal council. 
Whenever he was in any difficulty or his words were doubted, 
he sought the counsel and help of the Palace Agent and was 
never disappointed. If Godfrey was in the wrong, he put 
him right. If his intentions were likely to benefit the people, 
the Sahib supported and backed him heartily. It was done 
with that strain of old-fashioned courtesy inherent in the 
well-bred Oriental. 


In the absence of Europeans of his own class, Belton turned 
instinctively to the Indian gentleman even when there was no 
special subject to draw them together. Adam-u-din was not 
long in recognizing the friendliness of the young English 
merchant. He met with the same good manners that were 
natural to himself. This inspired confidence and fostered the 
intimacy that was springing up between the two men. It 
ripened into a strong personal friendship that was valued on 

both sides. When an Indian forms a tie of the kind it is 

not made hastily — it is of a strong nature and deeply rooted. 
Only death can break it. 


Belton saw nothing of the Palace Agent’s family. He was 
not aware that there was a wife, although Adam-u-din had 
spoken of his sons who were living with him. To two of 
these Belton was introduced one day. He was told that they 
were in business in Hyderabad, and that they would probably 
step into their father’s shoes. Adam-u-din brought them to 
call at the bungalow, having first as was usual asked permis- 

oil ^ Sunday and were introduced 
to Marjorie. They were both married, but it was not etiquette 

*TamU^*’^ children, except under the general term 


^fhird son, Hassan, a boy of seven, had recently been sent 

to England for his education. His father hoped that the 

training which he would receive at an English public school 

j university would fit him for an appointment in the 

Hyderabad Government Service, or possibly he might join the 

Nizam s personal staff. He recognized the fact that something 

more was required for such an appointment than mere wealth 
and interest. 


Sahib had mentioned what he was doing with regard 
to Hassan, and he had Godfrey's full approval. 
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( 3 ) 

It was on the morning of a day towards the end of 
November when the doctor and nurse were called by telegram 
from Bellary to help Marjorie through her troubles. 

Godfrey came home early to his lunch. The medical man 
met him in the veranda. 

“Well, what news?“ cried the anxious husband. 

“Your wife is doing as well as we could hope." 

“And the son?" 

“It's twin daughters," the doctor replied, with a twisted 
smile. “Two beautiful little girls." 

“Are they all right?" 

“As healthy as little monkeys." 

“Come and have lunch. We'll bust a bottle of fizz over 
the occasion," said Godfrey. 

They sat down to the excellent food provided by Raju and 
talked of current affairs over the champagne. They could 
neither of them spare time to linger. The doctor was anxious 
to get to his civil hospital. Godfrey was due at the Stores 
at half-past three. 

The nurse, an experienced midwife from Bellary, had her 
hands full with the two babies, Manama, excellent with one 
infant, had never known what it was to have two under her 
charge. She was flustered and bewildered. 

“Missus can't feed two babies!" she kept saying. 

The nurse turned on her sharply. 

“Of course she can't. She isn't fit to feed one, let alone 
two ! ' ' 

“Aiyoh I What can do!" 

The nurse did not trouble to answer her. She went to the 
back veranda and called Raju. 

“Butler! We want two amahs (wet-nurses). Go and find 
them at once and bring them into the nursery." 

The Indian servant is rarely at a loss where his own race 
is concerned. By five o'clock two healthy, frightened young 
women were brought in. They were washed and dressed in 
clean white saris under Manama's supervision. Each was 
handed a little scrap of hungry humanity and the infantile 
cries ceased. 

The nurse's attention had been diverted from the invalid, 
who had been made comfortable and was supposed to be 
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asleep. Godfrey, before leaving for the Stores, had been 
allowed to see his wife for a few minutes. He had bent over 
her with a heart full of love. He knew that she would be 


as disappointed as himself that the longed-for boy was not 
vouchsafed. He did not mention his regrets. 

“WeU done, darling 1 I would rather run a dozen Branches 
of our Stores than go through what you have so bravely 
faced.** 


Marjorie's eyes dwelt upon him as though she saw him 
afar off. Her lips moved faintly under his and she smiled. 
The nurse glanced at her sharply. She touched his arm. 

*'She can't bear any more, sir. You had better go. You 
shall see her again this evening, when we will hope that she 
will have recovered her strength." 

"She's all right, isn't she?" he asked, with a sudden spasm 
of anxiety. 

The nurse did not answer the question directly. But as she 
read the anxious expression in his eyes, she tried to reassure 
him. 


"The doctor is coming again at six. We shall do all we 
can, you may be sure. What she wants is a good night's 
rest. By to-morrow morning she will have picked up a bit. 
She had a very hard time, poor thing, and I am afraid that 
she is desperately disappointed that the twins are both girls. 
She told me that she was so longing for a son." 

"Better luck next time," he replied. They were walking 
towards the front veranda where the brougham waited. 
"Please tell her that I am very glad that we have two little 
playmates for Joan." 

At six o'clock that evening Godfrey was summoned home. 
He threw down his pen and rushed to the entrance of the 
building calling for his carriage. He hurried to his wife's 
room. Doctor and nurse were in attendance. They drew 
aside and made room for him. Marjorie recognized him and 
smiled. But she was sinking fast. His hand closed over hers. 
Presently she gave a deep sigh and breathed his name with 
an effort. 


Ten minutes later she was dead. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


(I) 

I N the afternoon of the following day Marjorie was buried. 

Her husband returned to his desolate house from the 
funeral and was met by an excited Joan. Questions impossible 
to answer poured from her lips. Violet stood behind the child. 
She was silent. 

‘'Has Mummie gone back to Yercaud?" asked Joan. As 
he did not reply, she answered the question herself. “Yes, 
I think she must have gone to the hills and Violet is crying 
because she has been left behind.** 

Violet's red eyes and sodden handkerchief confirmed the 
accusation of weeping. As the girl's eyes rested on her master 
he read in them the warm sympathy that could not fail to 
bring a little balm to the sorely wounded spirit. 

“Yes, little one, yes,** he managed to say to Joan. He 
took her hand and she led him to the nursery. 

“Take Violet's chair. Daddy, and I'll sit on your knee." 
She turned to Violet. “You go and fetch our new babies. 
I'm going to divide them with Daddy.'* 

Without waiting for a summons, Manama was already 
entering with the little ones in procession with their amahs. 
The women were young and shy. Pride in their position, in 
their new clothes and the knowledge of the food that was in 
preparation for their evening meal, filled them with gratifica- 
tion. They had no more thought or regret for their own 
offspring than the cow has for its calf. For the next nine or 
ten months their future was assured. There would be a 
handsome present when Manama dismissed them to their mud 
huts and their families. The one and only drawback was the 
rigid dieting that would be enforced. The tamarind and 
betel-nut, the ganja and tobacco for chewing would be 
forbidden. 

“Show the new babies," commanded Joan. “Now, Daddy, 
which one will you choose for your very own?" 

“Oh, this one ! " he said, glancing reluctantly at the iimocent 
little beings that had cost him his wife's life. 

54 
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"All right. Violet, you understand the bald one is Daddy's. 
The other is mine." 

"You must be very good to it," said her father. 

"Of course I shall be good to it, and so will Violet, won't 
you? And we'll be good to your baby, too. Daddy, if it 
behaves itself. And if mine grows up before yours, I shall 
not change with you." 

The chatter of his little daughter beguiled his thoughts from 
his own acute grief. Violet dried her eyes once more and 
entered into Joan's world, with the gentle smile that was part 
of her charm. 

"I am going to love both the babies," she said diplo- 
matically. 

‘And now about names," said Joan, who did not intend 
to let her father escape until this business about her little 
sisters was concluded to her satisfaction. "I shall call mine 
Lovie. Mummie called me that sometimes." 

"Then I will call mine Dovie," responded Belton. 

"Your baby has got no hair on its head. Ayah says it 
ought to be a boy. Then it wouldn’t matter about the hair." 

"Its hair will come in time when it is older," said her 
father. 

"Anyway, you had better bring yours up as a boy if you 
can’t send it back to the Stores and have it changed. We 
haven't any boys in the family yet. Perhaps Violet may have 
one, but I don’t think it is likely, as she is not married. And, 
besides, she isn't old enough, are you, Violet?" 

Godfrey rose to go. He had plenty to occupy his time: 
his wife s personal property to look through and put away, 
letters to write, payments to make and Raju to interview. 

If his sister Olive had not married, he would assuredly have 
asked her to come out to India and join him. But now that 
^e had a husband, he knew that she could not leave home. 
He must carry on as best he could. He had no fear that the 
household would lapse into confusion or discomfort. If he 
could run a large shop with all its ramifications, he could rule 
a small household such as Marjorie had established. With 
Manama and Violet in the nursery and Raju to carry on the 
Imusekeeping, matters should remain very much the same as 
they were at present. 

He made a few alterations in the routine of the house. He 
could not face the lonely meals. He ordered Violet to bring 
Joan in to breakfaist and take her own meals at the same 
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time. Joan sat in her mother's empty seat. Violet's chair 
was placed between them. The child was delighted. It 
included seeing her father drive away to office while she stood 
on the top steps of the veranda waving her farewells. Imme- 
diately afterwards she and Violet with the two babies went 
for their morning walk in the shade of the trees that bordered 
the compound. The same arrangement about the dinner was 
made. It was fixed for half-past seven instead of eight, on 
account of Joan's bedtime. As soon as the meal was finished, 
Violet took her charge to the nursery. They said good night 
and Godfrey saw no more of them till the next morning, unless 
he was called in to comfort his little daughter. 

Joan could get on happily enough during the day when 
Violet saw to it that she was occupied with her lessons or her 
toys. But after the nurse had gone to her room, JoEin missed 
her mother's good night. The tears came and she refused to 
be comforted unless her father was fetched. It was always 
painful to have to answer all the questions the child put to 
him concerning her mother's prolonged absence. Fortunately, 
these storms of grief gradually died away and Violet was able 
to do the consoling. 

After a time Belton, who was always disposed to be sociable, 
began to talk to Violet at the breakfast- and dinner-table. He 
drew her into the conversation which he carried on with his 
talkative little daughter. 

He was surprised to find that the girl had been fairly well 
educated by the good nuns by whom she had been brought 
up. She possessed intelligence enough to listen when he got 
away from the childish subjects that interested Joan, and 
spoke of his beloved Stores. 

His wife's death had caused but a very short break in his 
regular work. On the day after the funeral he had returned 
to his usual seat in the office and had dealt with the accumula- 
tion of letters that were awaiting his attention on the office 
table . 

The members of the staff had been sympathetic as far as 
was possible with the reserved Englishman. They had 
expected a nervous breakdown, but they detected no sign of it. 

Marjorie had formed only a small circle of friends and 
acquaintances either at Hyderabad or Bellary, and with none 
of these had she ever been intimate. Those wives of the 
members of the staff whom she had known were country-bom, 
a class to which the Englishwoman was not drawn. 
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The good souls were quite ready to rally round the bereaved 
man and do their best for him. But Godfrey let them see that 
he needed no help. Also he gave them to understand that 
he was capable of managing his domestic affairs without any 
assistance from outside. 

He kept his wife's carriage for the use of the children. Joan 
and the babies, ayah and amahs packed into the Victoria 
under Violet's supervision and took their usual evening drive. 
A place had to be found for Flufhe the dog, whose nose was 
not to be put out of joint by the new arrivals. 

Then came the business of baptizing the infants. Godfrey 
had discussed the question of possible names with Marjorie 
more than once. 

"The boy's name is to be Benjamin after his grandfather," 
she had said decisively. "Neither of your brothers has 
married yet. This child will be the first boy of his generation. 
The old family name should be continued." 

"My grandfather and his father before him were 
Benjamins," Godfrey had said with approval. 

"Why didn't your father carry it on? Richard should have 
been a Benjamin." 

"My father, as you and I know, was of a jealous nature. 
He declared that as long as he was alive there should be 
only one Benjamin in the family. He would leave it to his 
sons to perpetuate the name." 

"So it is up to us to continue it!" Marjorie had cried. 
"Curious that it should fall to you and the publican's 
daughter ' ’ 

"Don't, darling! I hate to hear you talk like that! If he 
had only known you, he would have fallen in love with you 
himself." 

Marjorie had laughed as she replied: 

"Dearest, it was the son and not the old father that I 
wanted. My poor old dad wasn't so bad as they made out. 
Living among all those rough fishing folk who came to the 
'Spotted Cow,' it was not to be wondered at that he became 
coarse like them. Then Benjamin it shall be." 

"But, Marjorie, supposing it is a girl?" 

"Oh, no! Joan with her high spirits is quite enough in 
that line. She will be a handf^ for Aunt Olive to manage 
when we leave her behind in old Norfolk." 

"All the same, we may as well be prepared for the worst. 
How about Elizabeth? My mother’s name was Elizabeth." 
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But Marjorie vetoed Elizabeth. 

*'Jane?" She had shaken her head. "Mary?" 

"Too common for words!" 

"You suggest something." 

"Phillis." 

"Not bad. We might call her Phil, a boy's name." 

"Or Faith or Edna, or Josephine?" 

"Which we could turn into Joe, another boy's name," 
Godfrey had said. "I like Faith better. Anyway, we must 
wait for the event, dearest." 

"It will be very good for Joan to have a little brother," 
said the mother. 

"And now," thought Godfrey bitterly, "she has gone and 
left me to choose their names 1 ' ' 


( 2 ) 

The twins were baptized Phillis and Faith. The christening 
took place at the nearest military station where there was a 
church. The occasion was marked by the gift of a new sari 
to Mariama and of a ready-made Europe frock from the 
Stores for Violet. On Raju was bestowed a wrist- watch of 
gun-metal. He had provided an iced cake, to Joan's great 
delight. 

Joan had been allowed to choose which child was to bear 
the name of Phillis and which Faith. She decided that the 
dark-haired one she called Lovie was to be Phillis. Her 
Daddy's baby, Dovie, who was still almost bald, was baptized 
Faith, a name mentioned by Marjorie when Godfrey had 
suggested others. The new names were nothing to Joan. 
She preferred Lovie and Dovie. 

Time passed monotonously and quickly. Life ran smoothly 
in Godfrey's house. Before Marjorie's death he had applied 
to be sent back to his old billet at Bellary. His wife had 
wished to return as soon as possible after her confinement. 
The enlargement of the Bellary btmgalow was finished and 
many little improvements had been made. 

Under the present altered circumstances Belton had no 
desire to go back to the place where he would feel his loss 
more acutely than in Hyderabad. Moreover, the Branch at 
Bellary had been established on a firm foundation and 
required nothing more in the way of development. All that 
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was needed there was to carry on what had been well begun. 
Whereas in Hyderabad the enterprise was by no means so 
effectually secured. 

The Europe Stores having shown the way, imitators sprang 
up and introduced a competition that was annoying, although 
it was not in the least likely to succeed. The Indians who 
attempted it may have had the money, but they shrank from 
risking it. They also lacked the progressive enterprise, and 
were profoundly ignorant of the methods of the retail dealer 
to get his goods on the market. 

When these tradesmen failed, there was a jealous 
antagonism that prompted a malicious undermining of credit. 
Various reports that were not true were circulated. The 
Stores were said not to be European, but to depend upon 
Japan rather than upon Europe for their goods. They were 
reported to be on the verge of bankruptcy. Their prices 
were exorbitant compared with those of Bombay and Calcutta; 
they paid their staff next to nothing and dismissed them at 
a moment's notice when business was slack. 

Godfrey, confident in his management and in the soundness 
of the enterprise, carried on with increased energy; and he 
was successful. It was at this juncture that he found support 
and encouragement from the Palace Agent. The Sahib pointed 
out the futility of the local competition without the means of 
advertising and display. To show his belief in the firm, he 
increased his custom and gave large orders right and left for 
goods that hitherto had come from Bombay. 

Board was aware of the trouble that had arisen. When 

Godfrey notified his decision to remain on at Hyderabad, they 

expressed the warmest satisfaction and breathed a sigh of 

reli«. The secretary intimated the readiness of the Board 

to back Belton up in any proposed developments that he 

mought would be to their advantage. Was there anything, 

they asked, that he would like done to the bungalow in which 

he was living to make it more comfortable? He replied that 

beyond petty repairs in keeping the roof watertight nothing 
was needed. 


( 3 ) 

It was just six months after Marjorie's death when Godfrey 
summoned Mariama to his study. She obeyed the call 
and stood before him, doing her best to preserve the stolid 
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expression assumed by the Indian when he is to listen to 
the commands of the dominant Western man. 

‘^Mariama, I intend to ask your daughter to be my wife. 
Have you any objection?’* 

“As master pleases/’ said the ayah, casting her eyes down 
that he might not catch sight of the gleam of intense satis- 
faction that might be read in them. 

Marriage for Violet! With the big master of the Stor^l 
It was beyond her dearest hopes. If he had proposed taking 
the girl as his mistress, she would have consented. But his 
wife ! 

“Violet very good girl. Will do what master wishes. Never 
giving any trouble, that child! What day master taking 
Violet to church?” 

“Next Friday I shall go to Madras. I have business with 
the firm at headquarters. Violet will go with me. On Saturday 
morning after I have transacted my business we shall be 
married. I have the licence ready. On Monday I shall bring 
her back. You will get the room ready that your imstress 
had. There will be no other change. Violet wiU remain Miss 
Joan’s nursemaid. She will take her meals with me as usual 
and she will use her present bedroom as her dressing-room, 
keeping her clothes there.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Manama. 

If he had proposed any other arrangement the ayah might 
have bargained. In this case nothing of the sort was neces- 
sary. A wife was not paid to fulfil her duties. Violet would 
have her opportunities, when she returned, of getting all that 
she wanted from her husband. Manama was turning away 
with a salaam when he stopped her. 

“About the two babies. Isn’t it time they were weaned?” 

“Next month the amahs can be paid off if master pleases.” 

“When the amahs go, the children must each have an 
ayah . ’ ’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“They will be under your supervision the same as if their 
mother was alive.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“See about getting what is wanted at once. You can go.” 

Belton turned away to his desk and began to look through 
his letters. There was very little of the prospective bride- 
groom's elation in his heart, as he made his businessr-like 
arrangements. He had grown used to Violet’s companionship. 
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She was a pretty girl with pleasant manners. If he had not 
been brought up by rigid parents who considered irregular 
connections a disgrace, he might have been contented with a 
less binding tie. 

He knew, however, that he could* never reconcile his con- 
science to doing a womain a wrong and cheating her out of 
her rights. He intended to treat Violet fairly and honestly. 
As for being in lov^e with her, he smiled at the notion. His 
one and only love had been Marjorie. No other woman would 
ever take her place. Even as his wife, Violet would never 
be otherwise than his servant, a member of his establishment 
who was necessary for his physical comfort. It was a 
mercenary arrangement. 

The programme was carried out, and Godfrey salved his 
conscience by ^ving Violet a trousseau suitable for her 
position; by abolishing her caps and aprons and by bestowing 
upon her some bits of jewellery that pleased her. 

They returned and each took up the familiar duties again. 
They had been dropped for only forty-eight hours, and were 
resumed with absolutely nothing to mark the event that had 
altered their relations and their lives. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

(I) 


T he marriage made no difference in the daily routine of 
their lives. Joan was too young to comprehend the 
alteration of relationships. Each member of the household 
followed in the groove that had been initiated by Marjorie 
herself. 

Violet had all along been attracted by the vigorous, 
masterful Englishman who ruled the house. She allowed 
herself to fall desperately in love with him. He knew nothmg 
of her real feelings. If she gave way to a shy little exhibition 
of passion, he put it down to her mixed blood. 'Hiere was 
no reciprocation on his part. Having satisfied his natural 
desires, he left her and forgot her existence. 

If the girl made any public demonstration of her emotion, 
she found a curious little opponent in Joan. The child was 
jealous and did not scruple to show it. When Violet pro- 
tested, she was reminded of her former position. 

'‘Ma3m't I love your Daddy?" Violet asked. 

"He's your master. He's not your Daddy, and you can't 
love him as I do." 

"Don't be silly, Joan," said Godfrey rather sharply. 
"Don't make a nuisance of yourself. I shall kiss Violet when 
I like." 

But the kisses were too few and possibly too cold to satisfy 
the passionate girl with the warm Eastern blood in her veins. 
What Joan would have said and thought if Godfrey had 
attempted to explain that Violet was no longer her nursemaid, 
but her stepmother, he did not dare to ascertain. The child, 
loyal to the mother who had forsaken her, would have 
repudiated the relationship in furious wrath. 

As for the opinion of the staff, he did not ask for it. It 
was immaterial to him what they thought of his unexpected 
marriage. He was not ignorant of how alliances with the 
country-bom were regarded. He avoided all intimacies 
with the employees, and when they inquired politely if 
their wives should call on his bride, he put them off 
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with a dehnite negative which did not encourage them to 
persevere. 

It was known that he had married a girl of mixed blood. 
No one blamed him for it. It was impossible for him to go 
to Englsmd to find a wife. He could not leave the Hyderabad 
Branch of the Stores just as it was nearing completion. When 
the five years were up he would be able to go home with an 
easy mind. The place would be in full working order by that 
time, and any manager with experience would be able to carry 
on without difficulty. But he still had more than a year to 
serve to complete his engagement with the directors. 

The day would come when Joan would have to go home 
to her aunt for her education. He would have to take her 
himself. He did not propose in his own mind to take Violet 
as well. She and the twins could be left with Mariama until 
his return. 

But he had little time for thinking about his own personal 
affairs. His mind was busy upon a new scheme which had 
been introduced on his advice. 

Shop-windows in an Eastern town with a tempting display 
of goods behind plate-glass were impossible. The great glare 
of light ruined the goods and the fine dust in the dry weather 
tarnished everything. 

Some sort of an exhibition was absolutely needful for the 
sale of anything at home. It was, in Godfrey's opinion, 
equally necessary in the East, if it could be done without loss 
to the seller by deterioration of the goods. 

He tried screening his windows with deep verandas. They 
protected the shop gazers as well as the goods from the rays 
of the sun. He erected airtight glass show-cases to help in 
forming the arcades. In these cases he placed glass and china, 
brass goods and occasionally silver ornaments. Prices were 
marked and a notice displayed to the effect that duplicates 
of the goods shown could be obtained inside the shop. 

Peons in uniform stood by the windows ready to invite 
intending purchasers to enter, or to hustle away idlers who 
congregated in the welcome shade of the arcades and verandas. 

Now and then a mechanical toy was exhibited in one of the 
windows. This attracted some of the richer inhabitants. They 
were eager to possess the wonderful object for the harem or 
the zenana. 

A wooden lay figure dressed in Indian costume with imita- 
tion jewellery was a great "draw." Its clothes were bought 
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from its back over and over again. The dummy of a gosha 
lady deeply veiled was an even greater attraction. 

Then a stuffed tiger appeared led by a gorgeously apparelled 
image of a shikar wallah. Not only was the uniform of the 
man bought with his rifle and hunting-knife, but a sudden 
demand arose for stuffed beasts of the jungle. These were 
only within the reach of the very wealthy. But the chief city 
of the Nizam's dominions held immense riches. 

A boom arose in mechanical musical instruments. The 
musical box has long been popular with Indians everywhere. 
A peculiar feature about their love of these is the fact that 
one or two musical boxes in a harem are not sufficient. A 
dozen at least are required to amuse the family. The fashion 
is to arrange them on a round table and set them all going 
at the same time. They are wound up by the harem servant, 
who is always inclined to be a bit of a tyrant. 

If the women have given this autocratic person trouble by 
quarrelling among themselves, and “pinching** each other s 
property, he clears away the mechanical toys and musical 
boxes and places them under lock and key. 

The result of Belton's activities in ^e way of adve^^sement 
was highly successful and gave him infinite satisfaction. He 
was always devising fresh “stunts** that he thought would 
attract. Each one that came up to his expectations brought 
fresh grist to the mill. 

One day Godfrey returned home complaining of a bad 
headache. Violet heard the brougham drive up earlier than 
the usual time. She hurried to the portico to greet her 
husband, as was her custom. 

“I've been too long in the sun this morning,** he said, as 

he came wearily up the steps. 

“How wais that? Didn't you have the peon with an 

umbrella ? * * 

“He was there all right, but he kept getting in my way 
and I told him to stand aside.*' 

“What were you doing?" 

“I was out in the street superintending an extension to the 
verandas. I want to show some of these new small motor- 
cars. We can import them for something considerably less 
than they can be bought in Bombay. It kept me in the full 
glare of the sun having to stand in the street." 

He passed his hand over his brow and asked if the ice had 
come. 
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“You must lie down," she said, linking her arm in his and 
leading him to the bedroom. 

Under Manama's direction, crushed ice was applied. His 
appetite had left him. All he wanted was quiet and rest. He 
dosed himself with aspirin and closed his eyes for sleep. 

“Don't stay, Violet. Keep those children quiet. I shall 
be better when I have had forty winks." 

She stood anxiously gazing at him, which only served to 
increase his irritation. 

"Please go," he said. "I have had a touch of the sun more 
than once before this. I shall be all right to-morrow. Tell the 
coachman that I shall not want the brougham again to-day." 

There was little else to be done beyond keeping the house 
quiet. Violet and Joan went for the usual evening drive, 
leaving Mariama to look after the master. When they came 
in they had dinner; then the little girl went to bed and was 
tucked under the mosquito curtain. She saw nothing of her 
Daddy, who was reported to be asleep. She consoled herself 
with Fluffie, who occupied the basket under the cot. 

The next morning Godfrey was in a high fever. The civil 
surgeon had to be summoned. There was no possibility of 
going to the office. Mariama forsook the nursery, where the 
two young ayahs who had succeeded the amahs were quite 
capable of carrying on. Violet was in and out of the sick- 
room frequently. It was difficult to dispose of Joan and keep 
her quiet. 

The fever increased, and Godfrey sank into semi-conscious- 
ness. Mariama did all she could. She was not without 
experience in sick-room nursing; but there was actually little 
to do. What was necessary was done well and entirely to 
the doctor's satisfaction. 

On the second day the medical man paid two visits and 
spoke of sending the invalid in an ambulance to the hospital 
at the military station. The journey there would be a trial. 
It might be better to procure a nurse if one could be obtained. 

On the third day the doctor came to the house three times. 
During the last visit Godfrey passed away without having 
recovered consciousness. 


( 3 ) 

Belton's rather sudden death was a shock to everyone who 
knew him. It was also a great loss to the firm. James 

E 
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Murray, who was at Bellary, hurried to Hyderabad and took 
charge of Belton's office. He also visited the bungalow and 
placed all private papers under lock and key. 

He made the acquaintance of the second Mrs. Belton. Poor 
Violet had wept herself blind. She had flung herself on 
her bed and refused to get up. Joan tried in vain to 

rouse her. 

*‘Your Daddy is dead! Your Daddy is dead! ' was all 
the child could get from her. It upset Joan, and she added 
her wailing to Sie widow's. Manama came to the rescue, 
scolding her daughter for not controlling herself, and drawing 
away the distressed child. The appearance of Murray, who 
was a stranger to Joan, created a diversion. He talked to 
her and promised a box of toys from the Stores. 

*Xet Mrs. Belton lie quietly where she is," said Murray, as 
Manama tried to rouse Violet and get her to sit up, She 
will recover when the first paroxysm of grief is over." 

He went back to Godfrey's study, the ayah following. 

"You will be responsible to me for looking after these 
children. I shaD pay your wages, and you will continue 
in this bungalow for the present. Raju will do the house- 
keeping as usual and provide the food required for Mrs. 

Belton and the children." 

Murray looked at the two babies with interest. They were 
fine, healthy children and did credit to Manama's care. From 
their appearance he judged that he might safely leave them 
where they were. 

Before any different arrangements could be made it would 
have to be ascertained what were the legal rights and responsi- 
bilities of the stepmother. She might not be willing to part 
with the children. 

Supposing that she was willing to hand them over to some 
other guardians, where should he, Murray, find such a 
guardian? He knew of no one who was able to befriend 
them and take them in. The residential quarters were too 
small to allow of visitors. 

The acting manager went into Violet's room and regarded 
her anxiously. He knew how trouble affected ffie country- 
bom. There was no courage to stand against misfortune, to 
fight it and rise superior to it. Manama followed him into 

the room. He turned to her. 

"I think that you had better let the doctor see your 

daughter," he said. 
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“She’s all right; only very very sorry. That child too fond 
of Mr. Belton.” 

“All the same, I think she needs attention. A tonic might 
rouse her and do her good.” 

He was not in a position to order it. He could only give 
advice. 

Godfrey Belton was buried the day after his death. Once 
more his family settled down into the routine of their daily 
Hfe. Joan fretted for her absent Daddy. Since her mother's 
death, Godfrey had seen a good deal of his daughter. On 
one occasion Murray, who had little time to spare, found her 
sobbing her heart out because Daddy hadn't been to see her 
for such a long time. He could do very little to comfort 
and console. He sent her a large box of toys from the Stores, 
and they helped to divert her attention. There were a Teddy 
Bear and a box of bricks apiece for the twins, and Joan had 
the additional excitement of showing the babies how to play 
with them. Their greatest pleasure was in knocking down 
any erection she made. 

Violet failed to pick up as she should have done. The 
prospect of maternity in the future complicated affairs. Her 
hopes were eventually frustrated, a circumstance her mother 
did not regret although Violet herself was upset by it. 

At the end of three weeks the girl followed Belton to the 
grave. The three little English children were now in the 
strange position of being orphans in the gtmrdianship of a 
pure bred Indian woman who could and did call them her 
grandchildren, 

Murray had communicated with Mrs. Oakley, Godfrey's 
sister, on the death of Belton. He asked her to let him know 
her wishes as to the disposal of her nieces. It would be best 
for the children to ship them off to Kngland as soon as pos- 
sible. It took time for his letter to reach her, and even if 
she wrote by return of post some weeks would elapse before 
her reply could be received. 

Olive was quite ready for them, but how were they to be 
sent home? All she could suggest was that some paid escort 
might be found in the shape of a nurse returning to England 
who would be glad to look after them in return for her passage. 

Murray was fully aware of the difficulties connected with 
sending orphans on a long voyage under the care of a complete 
stranger. 

Joan was nearly eleven, and the two little girls, Phillis and 
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Faith were a year and a quarter. They could not walk pro- 
perly, and their vocabulary was limited. It was Joan who 
suffered most. She was too old to be under the thumb of the 
old ayah, who was given to be tyrannical now that she was 
mistress of the situation. She was apt to consider that Joan 
could not do better than act as nursemaid to her little sisters. 
Mariama dismissed one ayah, and she and the other under- 
took all the duties of the nursery. 

Murray, finding that Belton had left very little money 
behind him, reduced expenses wherever it was possible. The 
carriage with its horse was sold, and Joan never left the 
compound. 

A couple of months passed, and the order came for the 
evacuation of the bungalow. A new manager was appointed. 
It was unfortunately not Murray himself. He had only been 
acting for Belton. If he had been chosen he would have 
kept the children in the bungalow until arrangements were 
completed for their dispatch to their aunt. 

Mariama made no objection to parting with the children. 
She was beginning to find the responsibility of their care too 
much for her. The health of the twins was not good. They 
were teething and in consequence fretful and restless. Faith 
seemed to suffer more than Phillis. She showed symptoms 
of other childish ailments and lost flesh . 

One day Murray drove to the bungalow, burdened with 
the disagreeable task of finding another home for the children. 
Also he was obliged to dismiss Raju and his underlings. They 
would all find new situations without difficulty. He was not 


concerned on their behalf. But he wondered how Mariama 
would cater for Joan, who was beyond the simple diet of 
bread and milk, which sufficed at present for her sisters. 

On arrival at the bungalow, Murray found, somewhat to 
his relief, that Mariama had anticipated his orders and had 
departed. She had settled into a small bungalow not far 
from the Stores. Thither he drove at once. The house was 


clean and tidy. The children were playing in a shaded 
veranda, and he could find no fault with the arrangements. 
He sat down and watched them while he talked with 


Mariama. 

“I shall have to return to Bellary as soon as I have given 
over charge to the new manager," he announced. 

"Is the new gentleman from Bellary?" she asked. 

"No, he has come straight out from home to carry on 
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Mr. Belton's scheme of advertising. You will have to manage 
without me." 

"Can do if I have money." 

"I'll send you the money all right for your expenses while 
you are here. I have written to the matron of the Civil Orphan 
Asylum in Madras and have asked her if she can take the 
children as boarders till we can find an escort for them." 
"Master satisfied?" she asked. "I doing my best." 

"Your very best, ayah! But the money is running out. 
You can't afford to keep up a home for them without money." 
"I very poor woman. No money got!" 

"You will be ready to give up the children?" 

"Yes, sir. Very nice place, Civil Orphan Asylum. They 
will be quite happy there." 

"You must take them down to Madras by train when 1 
have fixed it all up. I will give you the tickets. I shall also 
give you a present as well as your pay, for you have done 
very well by the poor little things. What are you going to 
do after the children have gone?" 

"Find another place with English lady. Must do some- 
thing or I starve." 

At the end of a fortnight the children were taken by 
Mariama to Madras. The matron met them at the station. 

"Ayah says that you have lots of nice children for me to 
play with," remarked Joan with an effort to be brave. 

The matron reassured her on the point and promised that 
she would have a delightful time. The ayah was carrying 
Phillis in her arms. She handed her to the matron. The child 
was just old enough to be shy. She clung to Mariam and 
began to cry. Joan looked a little frightened and asked if 
the ayah was not coming too. 

"Not now, dear," said Mariama soothingly. "Ayah must 
go and look after the luggage. Coming back directly." 

She was turning away in a hurry when the matron stopped 
her. 

"Where's the other child?" she asked. 

"Only one got besides Miss Joan." 

"Which is this?" asked the matron, puzzled. 

"That one is Phillis," said Joan. "She's my baby. Daddy 
gave her to me as he didn't want both." 

"Mr. Murray wrote to say that I was to expect three, Joan, 
Phillis, and Faith. Where is Faith?" 

"She has gone to Daddy and Mummie and Violet." 
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The matron's attention had been fully engaged in tr3dng 
to pacify the crying child. When she looked up to make more 
inquiries of the ayaih, the woman had vanished. She had 
slipped into the crowd of chattering Indians who were pouring 
from the railway carriages. 

There was nothing more that the bewildered Matron could 
do but get to her own conveyance, a roomy bullock coach. 
The two children and their small travelling bag were packed 
inside by a helpful peon, and the matron returned to the 
Civil Orphan Asylum with her two charges. 


J 

i 


CHAPTER ININE 

(I) 

T he matron duly informed Murray of the safe arrival of 
the children. He had mentioned three, Joan, and the two 
twins, Phillis and Faith. 

There was no child named Faith. The ayah had gone off 
directly she had been relieved of her charges. It was from 
Joan the Matron had gathered that Faith had lately died 
from the effect of teething. Joan declared that she had 
“Gone to Daddy," and that someone came and took her 
away. 

This the Matron reported without raising any doubt on the 
statement, and Murray accepted it as correct, determining 
to speak seriously to Manama about her omission in not 
informing him of the fact. He was anxious to get back to 
his own appointment. The new manager was loath to part 
with him. He knew nothing of the language of Hyderabad 
and was constantly asking for guidance. Murray was up 
to his eyes in the legitimate work of the Stores and had little 
time to spare for hunting up a lost baby. 

He did not. however, put the matter aside. He summoned 
the peon and ordered a search to be made for the old ayah. 
He also drove to the little bungalow occupied by Manama. 
He found an Indian family in possession. They could tell 
him nothing. The late occupant had paid the rent, which 
was small, and had left the place. Mariama's property, con- 
sisting of a couple of small tin boxes, had been removed. 

The young ayah’s personal belongings had also been taken 
away. Nothing remained but an old broom and a bucket 
that leaked. The sweeper who cleaned out the place had 
not thought them worth carrying away. 

At the end of a week the peon reported that no trace of 
the old ayah could be found. He had been fortunate in 
discovering the young ayah just as she was on the point of 
departing by train for Madras. 

She was persuaded on the promise of a small present to 
break her journey and put it off for a few hours. The peon 
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took her to Murray at Bellaiy, and her husband with her. 
The latter was a domestic servant who was also seeking 
employment. Murray put the woman through a close examin- 
ation, making her give an account of all that had happened 
up to the time of her separation from the child. 

Yes, it was quite true what Miss Joan had said, she averred. 
Miss Faith had suffered from fever and dysentery while teeth- 
ing, The bungalow was small and hot, and it made the little 
missie ill. The old ayah did what she could, but the end came 
rather suddenly. The child had convulsions and was gone 
before they could send for the doctor. 

“Where was the child buried?’* asked Murray. 

“Old ayah Catholic religion. She take the box^ to her 
priest. He say prayers and put box in a deep hole.” 

“Did he give Mariama a certificate, a paper, about the 
burial?” 

“Asking too much money. Ayah telling that the child’s 
father and mother both dead. She was grandmother 
only. She was one very poor old woman and not wanting 

certificate. 

There was a small Goanese mission in Hyderabad. It was 
run by brothers of that church who were ordained in Goa. 
They were Indians by birth and language and required no 
European head to govern their little community. 

The ayah represented the child as a granddaughter of Indian 
birth. The priest asked few questions. A death certificate 
was not necessary under the circumstances. 

The young ayah was uneasy under cross-examination. She 
was in a great hurry to get to Madras, and it was with relief 
that she escaped from the custody of the peon. He was a 
dignified Muhammadan, whose contempt for the Hindu pariah 
was visible in every action and word. 

Murray duly reported that Faith had died suddenly of 
convulsions while teething, and Mariama had buried her as 
her own grandchild. As far as he could see, everything was 
in order. 

At the same time, he promised to let the Matron know as 
soon as he could find a competent escort to England for the 
children. He would advertise. He begged her to make every 
inquiry that was in her power in Madras. 
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( 2 ) 

Joan and Phillis were happy enough at the Civil Orphan 
Asylum. Most of their companions had a touch of the country 
in their blood. It was recognized at once in the Asylum that 
the new boarders were pucka and that there was no colour 
in their fair skins. 

When this fact was established they were immediately 
regarded as superior beings. They were under an additional 
advantage in not being the recipients of charity. Some big 
gentleman up-country was paying for them. They would only 
be at the Institution temporarily. At the end of their visit 
they were to go *‘home’* to Kngland. There was a world of 
meaning in that expression *‘home.'* Which one of all that 
crowd of children would ever have the luck to go to England, 
the land to which they belonged if they could have their 
rights? 

Joan, as was natural to her masterful disposition, queened 
it among them and accepted the worship they gave, Phillis, 
still ailing with her teeth, was mothered by the Matron herself 
in her own quarters. From the bevy of elder girls one was 
chosen to act as nurse. She would be leaving the Institution 
before long, and it was her ambition to take a situation as 
nursemaid in an English family. Here was an opportunity 
of learning something of her future duties. 

Three months passed before a suitable woman could be 
found who was willing, in exchange for her passage home, 
second class, on a mail boat, to take charge of tlie two children. 

There was much lamentation at their departure. 


(3) 

Mrs. Oakley met her nieces at the docks. She expressed 
surprise at the arrival of only two. She had prepared for 
three, and in spite of the number she had already decided, 

having no children of her own, that she would keep them 
herself. 

Olive had been successful in her venture, which she con- 
tinued to manage after her marriage with the house-agent. 
She had plenty of room for the little people. Joan of course 
would have to go to school before she was much older. It 
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would have to be a boarding school or she might be spoilt if 
she were allowed to run wild in a private hotel. But, first 
of all, the little girl must settle down to English life and learn 
the discipline of an English house. Servants would not be 
at her beck and call. She would have to make her own bed 
and keep her own room dusted and in order. 

Mrs. Oakley thanked the nurse who had brought them 
home and asked if anything was owing for her services. It 
appeared that Murray had settled with her before she left 
India and had given her a generous cheque. 

**Did he say anything about the missing twin?*’ 

did not see Mr. Murray. I picked the children up at 
Bombay. He was too full of business to be able to get away. 
He arranged everything by letter." 

"Who brought the children to Bombay?" 

"A very nice woman. She was the Matron of the Civil 
Orphan Asylum, Madras, who took care of them till they 
could be sent home. There wasn’t much time for talking. 
I went on board at once, as I wished to get settled down in 
the cabin before we got out to sea. We had a comfortable 
cabin to ourselves. The children proved excellent sailors. 
We were very happy, weren't we, Joan?" 

"Yes, and I wish you were going to stay on with us," she 
replied, heartily as she flung her arms round the nurse’s 
neck. 

"Some day perhaps I will come and see you," she pro- 
mised vaguely, as she prepared to depart and go her own 
way. 

By this time Joan and her sister seemed to have got used 
to their varied life. Olive had her hands fuU in fitting them 
out with suitable clothing. They both felt the change of 
climate. The air of the East Coast is bracing and cool at 
all times of the year. Joan was very happy and interested. 
The shops were a delight, and the number of white faces in 
the streets a never-ending wonder. 

"Where are all the coolies, and who does all the work?" 
she asked more than once. 

In India the Britisher was a sahib. He never did manual 
labour. If an3d:hing had to be lifted or carried the peon 
must be summoned and he would call the necessary coolie. 

When the novelty of the English life subsided, the little 
chatterbox Joan had time and opportunity to tell Aimtie of 
her life in India. She remembered her Mummie well and 
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her dear Daddy. 
Violet. 


She also had a great deal to say about 


Godfrey had not kept his second marriage from the know- 
ledge of his family. Olive was aware that Violet was her 
brother's wife, although Joan always spoke of her as “my 
nurse." She called the old ayah Mariama, when she did 
^ not speak of her as the ayah. 

“Tell me about poor little Faith," said Olive one day, 
when she and Joan had driven down to the sands. 

The sea was a never-ending delight to the child, but it was 
nearly a mile from the house, and the visits to the beach 
could not be very frequent. 

“The two babies came when we least expected them," said 
Joan. "Mummie was in bed not feeling very well. Daddie 
had gone to office. Violet and ayah were both busy in 
Mummie's room with a new nurse who had come to help 
in getting out some house linen. I was the only one to look 
about and see who came to the house. Even the bunga- 
low peon had gone off somewhere all in a hurry. I 
think tlie babies must have come in the dhoby's basket. 
Oh, my! It did surprise me to hear them when they 
cried!" 


“Don't say 'Oh, my,' Joan." 

“Violet always said it. So did the children at the Institu- 
tion. When Daddie came home he took me into Mummie's 
room to see the babies. I told him that he didn't want two 
little girls all to himself, and he agreed to divide them. He 
gave me first choice, and I took Phillis. The other had no 
hair on its head. I expect the makers hadn't time to finish 
it. Daddy said he didn't mind which he had. I named mine 
Lovie, and he called his Dovie. The ayah said that his was 
the best because it was going to have light hair. But it wasn't 
the best. The ayah is good at her work, so Mummie said, but 
she is a veree stupid old woman." 

Not ‘veree,' dear. We say ‘very' in England. 

'Yes, Auntie, very," and she repeated the word several 

fimes. When Joan had got it to her satisfaction she continued 
her tale. 


'Perhaps when her hair grew she would have been prettier 
Phillis," suggested Aunt Olive. 

began to grow before we lost her. It looked yellow, like 
g)ld, when the young ayah brushed it. Dovie's eyes were 
blue, like the blue on my china cup." 
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''Dark people always like blue eyes and yellow hair/' 
remarked her Auntie. 

“I tliink they do. The Palace Agent did." 

"Who was he?" asked Mrs. Oakley, suddenly roused. 

"A big tall Indian gentleman who brought us boxes of 
Turkish delight. He bought Turkish delight for the people 
in the Nizam’s palace. Daddy knew him very well. He 
bought chocolate at the Stores. Sometimes he came to the 
bungalow to see Daddy on business. Whenever he came he 
asked to see us. Daddy said that he was very fond of 
children. He used to wear an embroidered satin coat and 
satin pyjamas, and oh, my! — " Joan put her little hand 
over her mouth at the slip she had made and squirmed with 
laughter. "Sorry, Auntie. I won't say it again if I can 
remember." 

'‘All right, darling. You will soon grow out of it. Tell 
me more about the Indian gentleman. Did he wear a 
turban?" 

"Yes, and it had diamonds and pearls in it. He used to 
bring us all sorts of pink sugar cakes, as well as boxes of 
Turkish delight. Violet loved them. She was very greedy 
over them and eat more than her share. Old ayah said that 
they were too rich for us, too much sugar and butter in 
them . ' ' 

"She was quite right." 

"After Daddy died, Violet went away, and Faith's ayah 
went away, and we were left with the old ayah and the other 
young one who looked after Phillis. Then we moved into a 
tiny house. There were rats in the roof, and the young ayah 
said that snakes came after them and ate them. When the 
snakes caught them, oh — 1" She clapped her hand over 
her mouth and laughed at the slip so nearly made. "The 
rats squeaked and ran along the beams of the roof." 

"Were they poisonous snakes?" 

"No, they were common rat-snakes, but I didn't like them, 
though the ayah said that they wouldn't do us any harm. 
Once a big rat fell nearly on to the top of my head, and I 
was frightened. I screamed, and when the Palace Agent came 
to see us I told him all about it. I asked if he could give 
us a bigger house. He promised to do his best, but we had 
to stop in the little house till we went to the Institution, That 
was better, ever so much better. I loved the Matron and the 
girls. And now, Auntie, I love you/' 
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The little hand found its way into Olive's, and a brown 
head was pressed against the childless woman’s breast. Both 
the children were creeping into her warm heart. 

As for Hany^ Oakley, he was equally pleased to welcome 
them. They satisfied a natural craving for something that 
had hitherto been missing in his own placid existence. He 
was doing well in his agency, with his commission on the 
turnover as well as the regular salary that he received. Now 
he had someone to work for ajid to save for, his two little 
nieces, as pretty a pair as any uncle could desire. 

Olive remained silent and thoughtful after Joan’s descrip- 
tion of the last house in which she found herself. She won- 
dered how much the poor little souls had been obliged to 
rough It. She gathered that, though so poorly lodged, they 
were properly fed and cared for. After all, Mr. Murray was 
m a way looking after them as far as he was able. He would 
not have allowed them to suffer or be neglected. But the 
children could not have been comfortable, since Joan 
expressed her pleasure at being taken to the Civil Orphan 
Asylum, where she was much happier. 

Mrs. Oakley was aware that Murray had been unable 
through pressure of business to write the trivial details of 
the lives of the children. It had been all he could do to make 
the arrangements for their well-being. He had been obliged 
to trust Manama with the care of them and to find the means 
necessary for it. He had fully satisfied himself that she had 
done her best, kept them clean and nicely dressed, properly 
fed and out of the sun. He had seen them occasionally and 
had assured himself that all was well with them. 

The nurse who brought them home was Olive's only source 
of information, and she had got her news from the Matron 
from whom she took over charge. The one person who could 
have given further details was the old ayah, and she had 
disappeared before she could be properly cross-examined. 

Joan broke into Olive's reverie. 

T liked the Palace Agent, Auntie." 

Did he come often to see you?" 

_ Three or four times after we went into the little bungalow. 
He always talked to me while he played with Faith. He 
smoothed her hair down so gently and said : ‘Pretty blue- 
golden-haired maiden. Do you love your Palace 
Daddy?' and then he kissed her just as Daddy used to do." 

‘What did Faith say?" 
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*'Oh, Auntie! Faith couldn’t talk. She could only say 
Dadda! Dadda 1 and laugh. He was pleased when she 
called him Dadda.” 

"Wasn't she frightened of an Indian with a dark face?” 

"The Palace Agent didn’t have a dark face,” cried Joan, 
with disdain at her aunt’s ignorance. "He wasn’t as brown 
as \holet. His face was pale brown, and his eyes were big 
and brown, not a bit like Violet's or ayah’s. They had small, 
black eyes. I couldn't see his hair because he always wore 
a turban. Faith loved the Palace Agent and always held 
out her arms to be taken up.” 

"Did he like Phillis?” 

"He liked us all, of course. He was Daddy’s friend. One 
day he said to me : 'Will you let Faith come and stay a few 
days with me?’ I said: 'Yes, but not for long.’ I had told 
him all about the rats and snakes in the roof and how 
frightened we all were when the rats squeaked. He said 
there were no rats in his house. Then he spoke to the ayah. 
It wasn’t her fault about the snakes. He gave me a big box 
of chocolates which the ayah said I might eat, and he gave 
the young ayah some rupees, and I think the old ayah as 
well. Then he said: T will take the child with me now.’ 
‘But you must bring her back before we go down to Madras,’ 
I said. He laughed. ‘All right, little lady, you shall have 
your sister back in plenty of time.’ He carried Faith to his 
carriage, and she loved going.” 

"And he brought her back?” 

"It was a few days before we left Hyderabad. But, Auntie, 
she was ill. He had wrapped her up in a beautiful silk shawl. 
He said she was asleep, and he laid her down on her bed very 
gently so that he shouldn’t wake her. 

"Did Faith ciy?” 

"She was asleep. She couldn't cry. She just went on 
sleeping, and the ayahs told me not to make any noise. They 
sat down and talked and talked. They thought I didn't know 
their language, but I did.” 

"What were they saying?” 

"That the Palace Agent’s wife had given Faith sleeping 
medicine. The young ayah said that it was a good thing 
and would make her well. But the old ayah didn’t like it. 
She said that we white children weren’t accustomed to sleeping 
medicine. The next day Manama took Faith away. She said 
she was going to see the doctor. Two days afterwards we 
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went down to Madras, and the old ayah said that she had 
been obliged to leave Faith with the doctor, as she wasn't 
well enough to travel so far. It was a long journey. Auntie, 
and awfully hot." 

Joan rambled off about the children at the Institution, and 
Olive could get nothing more out of her. Putting one thing 
with another, Mrs. Oakley came to the conclusion that Faith 
had died the night after the Palace Agent brought her back. 
It was not to the doctor that she was carried but to the native 
cemetery, where Manama buried her as her own grandchild. 


CHAPTER TEN 

(I) 


M rs. OAKLEY was a busy woman and had little toe for 
puzzling over problems that were beyond the limits of 
her country life. No one was able to give her advice, or had 
time to spare for anything outside the limits of a prosperous 
farm. The time slipped away, and the incident of Faith’s 
death sank into oblivion. 

Joan was sent to a large school at Southwold, a town on 
the same coast within easy reach. Phillis was still young 
enough for the kindergarten education that the nursemaid 
was capable of giving. 

Old Benjamin was gradually leaving the business of stock- 
raising, beet-growing and house-building to his two sons 
and his son-in-law. He showed little interest in his grand- 
daughters. One day when Olive had driven over to the Hall, 
taking Phillis with her, she ventured to speak to him on the 


subject. 

‘^You ought to be thankful. Father, that Godfrey's children 
are pure white. If Violet and he had lived they might have 

had a large family of little dagoes.” ^ 

“I wouldn’t have had anything to do with them! ’ cried 

the old man mutinously. 

”A11 the same, they would have been your grandchildren. 
Now, this little dear and her sister Joan are something to 
be proud of.” 

“Yes, they are pretty, I admit.” 

‘"'And they get their good looks from their mother. 
Marjorie, she was really beautiful. I wish she had lived!' 

“So do I, and that’s the truth!” replied the old man wim 
unexpected warmth. 'Tt was that scoimdrel, her father, who 

upset me.” 

“You never forgot about the sow. The sow didn t do ^ 


badly, after all.” 

“But she was a lot older than what he said. 

“She was wellnigh starved. That was what was the matter 

with her, poor old thing!” 


8o 
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All the same, I was deceived. I might have done differ- 
ently about Godfrey if it hadn't been for that old sow." 

Phillis toddled in and clasped her grandfather's knees. She 
was not shy with him. The two were good friends, and 
Belton was fonder of her than he would admit. 

"I suppose, Olive, that you haven't been able to do 
3-hout the other twin?" he asked after a pause. 

"I feel sure that she must have died." 

Joan says that she was carried off by an Indian gentleman 

with diamonds and pearls in his turban, on a visit to his 
house." 


"We must remember that he was Godfrey's friend. Godfrey 

mentioned him several times in his letters, saying what a help 

he was. He probably didn't like to see the children in a 

bungalow haunted by rats and snakes. I wonder that he 

didn t take all three of them while he was about it." 

Belton stood and regarded her intently. 

"Olive!" he cried, with a note of sudden dismay in his 

voice. "Do you believe that Faith is still alive?" 

^Oh, Father! How can I say? I don't know what to 

believe. If she is alive, surely we ought to do something." 

"What can we do buried down here?" he demanded. 

Harry declares that we can't do anything. And we don't 

know what it might cost if we put it in the hands of an inquiry 

agency. They might have to send someone out to India, and 
who s to pay for it?" 

"Oakley is right," said the old man. 

Harry feels morally certain that Faith is dead, that she 

died of convulsions, and that the old ayah buried her as her 
own grandchild." 


That was the statement made by the other ayah. I don't 

sho^d disbelieve it," responded Belton. 

fnr P^ove it," said Olive. He was silent 

see that something was disturb- 

far from being sabsfied ^th the account of the child's death. 

It had not come direct from the old ayah, who was the only 

person to know the truth of it. The story had filtered through 

matron and the nurse, neither of whom possessed first- 

hand information. Joan was the most reliable as a source 

ot information, and she could only bring a child's intelligence 
to help in solving the mystery. 

Belton had the last word. 
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"If she should turn up in the future, she ought to be pro- 
vided for. If not, that scoundrel of the ‘Spotted Cow’ might 
claim her." 


( 2 ) 

Two years later Benjamin Belton was gathered to his 
fathers. He was very quiet latterly and spoke little. 

Whether it was the sight of Godfrey’s orphans or the 
mysterious fate of one of them, Olive did not know; but she 
was of the opinion that he fretted over his son’s death in 
India and the strained relations that had existed when they 
parted. 

It was for him, the older man, to have held out the olive 
branch. He had not done so. He had allowed Godfrey to 
leave the country without bidding him good-bye or attempting 
to heal the breach. Olive was inclined to believe that this 
fact preyed on his mind. 

Joan was fourteen years of age and Phillis five when Belton 
died. He was not quite seventy. The doctor assured the 
family that he had suffered no pain. He had lived his life 
and done well for himself; and he had gone more or less 
suddenly. They found him in his last sleep in die morning. 

His estate was considerable. Where most of his neighbours 
had failed or been impoverished by the hard times that were 
beginning to affect agriculture, Belton’s property, owing to 
his enterprise and energy, had improved. The colony of 
bungalows on the cliff had grown into a prosperous seaside 
town. It had been given the naune of Beltonville. It owned 
a hotel, a pier, a group of good shops that were a boon to 
the neighbourhood. It was no longer necessary for the people 
of the countryside to drive or go by carrier into Yarmouth for 
supplies. It had a bracing climate, favourably regarded by 
progressive medical men as beneficial for their invalids. In 
addition to a good beach and the low sheltering cliff, the 
Norfolk Broads were within easy reach. 

Belton had divided his estate equally between his four 
children. Godfrey being dead, his portion amounting to 
between thirty and forty thousand pounds was to be put into 
trust for his children, Joan, Phillis and Faith, if the last-named 
was still alive and could be found. Henry Oakley and Richard 
Belton were appointed guardians for the children until they 
were of age. 
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The funeral had taken place and the family party had 
assembled in the dining-room to hear Mr. Harrison, the family 
lawyer, read the will. Richard and Clement were the 
executors. 


Olive rose from her seat under the impression that with the 
reading of the will the business was over, 

'Tt is all very satisfactory, Mr. Harrison,'* she said. “The 
dear old Dad has done the right thing." 

Harrison folded up the sheets of the document and took 
off his spectacles. 

One moment, Mrs. Oakley. I have something to sav to 
you all." 6 

They sat down again expectant. 

“This mention of Godfrey's family by name may delay the 
winding up of the estate," announced the lawyer. “If he had 
named Joan and Phillis only, we might have proceeded, but 
Mr. Belton has mentioned his third granddaughter. Faith by 
name." ^ 


“She is presumed dead," said Richard, who knew more 
about stock-raising than law. 

Her death must be proved. We can't take anything for 
granted." ^ 

And how on earth can you do that at this distance away 
and after the time that has elapsed?" demanded Richard. 

inquiry," returned Harrison quietly. He looked at 
Olive. Mrs. Oakley, can you give me the address of the 
firm which employed Godfrey?" 

She was able to do this and to add that of the Stores' head- 
quarters in London as weU. 

'h commented Harrison, who had heard of it. 

4 -K ^ r helping to make it bigger. He was 

at the city of Hyderabad, opening up a new Branch in the 
Nizam s temtory when he died," said Olive. 

Harrison asked her for the details of Godfrey's private life. 

He expressed his astonishment at the singularity of the 
conditions. ^ 

gather," he said, after studying his notes, 

the old ayah, the mother of Godfrey's second wife, was 
legally the stepgrandmother of these children. The question 
IS, what was her real position out there, and what were her 
rights and liabilities according to the law of the native state 
in which they were living?" 

I know nothing about their legal position," said Olive. 
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“Nor do I/' observed Richard. 

Mrs. Oakley hesitated, began to speak, and then stopped. 

“Yes? What do you suggest, Mrs. Oakley?“ asked 
Harrison. 

“It has crossed my mind more than once that the grand- 
mother may have sold the child, “ said Olive. 

“What makes you think that the old woman sold the 
child?*’ asked Harrison, alert at once. 

“From something I gathered in Joan’s story.” 

“I must see Miss Joan; where is she?” 

“Nurse has taken them to the beach. They are coming 
here to lunch.” 

“Can you give me any dates, Mrs. Oakley?” He turned 
to Richard and Clement. “I don’t think we need keep you 
any longer, Mrs. Oakley will give me all the information I 
want.” 

The two men rose from their seats with relief. They 
could ill-afford to be idle. Richard, as head of the house, 
repeated his invitation to lunch. Harrison was glad to 
accept it. 

“There's a fast train this afternoon to London that I should 

like to catch,” observed the lawyer. 

“You can quite easily do so, and you will have time for 
an early cup of tea before you start. I’ll drive you to the 
station myself,” replied Richard. 

The two brothers departed and left Olive to be put through 
a cross-examination. Harrison went back to his notes. He 
read aloud what he had put down. 

“Tell me if this is correct. Twins bom about eleven years 
after marriage. Joan nine years old at the time. Marjorie 
Belton dies a few days after the birth of the children. Six 
months later your brother marries the ayah’s daughter, Violet. 
He dies in the same year. Day of the month?” 

She gave it and he continued his catechizing. 

“Then the second wife dies and the children are left to the 
care of the mother of the second Mrs. Belton, their step- 
mother. Who provided for them?” 

“The man who was doing Godfrey’s work temporarily most 
kindly interested himself in the family. He financed them 
from the small sum my brother left.” 

“His name?” 

“Mr. James Murray.” 

“We must look him up. Is he still with the firm?” 
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‘'I believe so/' replied Olive. "'But some time has passed 
since all this happened." 

Harrison was silent for a while deep in thought, during 
which he studied his notes. 

"Who reported the death of Faith?" 

"One of the ayahs. She declared that the child died of 
convulsions brought on by teething. It happened the night 
after the Palace Agent brought the child back," said Olive. 
"Faith had been staying with the Sahib's wife." 

"I suppose you have had no certificate of death?" 

"None. Her story was passed on to the matron of the 
Institution and from her it went to the nurse who brought 
them home." 

"Where was the little girl said to be buried?" asked 
Harrison. 

"In the Roman Catholic cemetery at Hyderabad belonging 
to the R.C. mission." 

"We ought to find out without difficulty if any burial took 
place," remarked the lawyer. "It is very unlikely even in 
a native state that a Christian mission would make an inter- 
ment without registration of the event." 

"Faith was buried as the ayah's granddaughter. The 
cemetery brother might easily have taken it for granted that 
the baby was an Indian by birth," said Olive. 

"Anyway, whatever nationality was mentioned, if the name 
Faith was given and the sex, and if the date of interment 
tallied, we might consider it sufficient with the testimony of 
the ayahs to establish identity. Do you happen to remember 
the old ayah's name?" 

It was Mariama. Godfrey spoke of her in one of his 
letters, written soon after his arrival at Bellary." 

It would facilitate matters if the child was registered as 
buried under the name of Faith, the granddaughter of a 
woman called Mariama. If we can get as far as that, I think 
we shall be able to establish the identity of your brother's 
lost little daughter," said Harrison, with some relief in his 

tone. Do you happen to know if the ayah was fond of the 
children?" ^ 

"Very much so, according to my brother. She was an 
excellent servant." 

"Mrs. Oakley, a sudden thought has struck me. Is it 
possible that the ayah herself has kept Faith? We must 
remember that the woman had lost everyone with whom she 
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had been connected, master, mistress, daughter, son-in-law, 
every individual upon whom she had any claim. A grand- 
daughter able to earn would be a means of support in her old 
age.” 

Olive regarded him in sudden dismay. 

*‘That would be worse than death, in my opinion,” she 
said. ”The ayah has no means of bringing her up.” 

“Unless she followed the same course which she had 
adopted in her daughter’s case and placed Faith in an 
orphanage. It would be preferable,” said Harrison, “to the 
child being absorbed into a Muhammadan family. If she 
were brought up in a harem, it would be in the Moslem faith. 
She would be gosha her whole life long, ignorant of her race 
and of her father’s language and religion.” 

“Poor little darling! What a fate! Would she be well 
treated?” 

“Petted and spoilt and married while still in her teens to 
a Moslem who wanted fair children, which I believe is a 
common ambition among them.” 

“And the children would all be Muhammadans?” 

“Naturally, Your brother’s daughter would be absorbed 
in the country and lost for ever.” 

“And I should have great-nephews and nieces who were to 
all intents and purposes Muhammadans. How appalling!” 

“But you wouldn’t know them nor even be aware of their 

existence.” 


( 3 ) 

At this juncture Joan, home for her holidays, and her little 
sister came in. They were to have dinner at the Hall and 
they were excited at the prospect, happily unaffected by the 
loss of a grandparent who had taken little notice of them. 
Joan was fourteen, no longer the simple and precocious child 
who had come home from the East three years ago. 

Phillis had outgrown babyhood and was able to talk, also 
to run about and get into mischief, a very restless little person 
always on the fidget and never still. Neither of the children 
could be called shy. Harrison looked at the youngest with 
interest and wondered if the twin sisters were alike. Phillis 
he decided was pretty, promising to be better-looking than 
Joan when she was of age. Olive took her hand and walked 
off in the direction of the dining-room. 
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"I Want to see your White Orpington fowls, Joan. Will 
you show them to me?" asked Harrison. 

"I should love to; and the pigeons/’ she replied, leading 
him away, 

"I want to go with Joan and that new man," cried Phillis. 
"Nannie is calling for you, darling. Your milk is waiting, 
my masterful little petl" and the protesting child was led 
away to other regions. 

Having made the acquaintance of the pets and listened 
patiently to their respective histories, Harrison began his 
questions. It was difficult to keep the gir/s attention on the 
subject, or to jog her memory. More than three years had 
elapsed since the events happened. 

Joan was still able to describe the rats and snakes that 
haunted the roof of the small bungalow. She could also 
remember Faith. 

"Fai^ was exactly like Phillis except that her hair was 
much lighter," she said. "It was just beginning to grow and 
show its colour." 

'*Hid you miss her when she was taken away by the big 
Indian gentleman?" 

"No, I had Phillis." 

She described how she and her father had divided the two 
between them. 

"Did the big Indian gentleman bring Faith back?" 
yYes, I think so. She was wrapped up in a shawl. Ayah 
said that Faith was very sick with her teeth. Ayah wanted 
to keep her quiet and wouldn't let me go into the room where 
Faith was being nursed." 

"Did you mind?" 

No, she said Faith's head was badly paining. You see, 
I had Phillis to play with, so it was all right." 

Was Faith in the train with you when you went down 
to Madras?" 

No, we left her behind with the young ayah. They said 
that she was too ill to be moved and that she would come 
later when she was better." 

"You never saw her again?" 

"No, the ayah said that she went to Daddy and Mummie." 
**Do you think that she died?" he asked, after a pause. 

"I don't know. Perhaps she did. Or the Palace Agent 
took care of her. He was very fond of Faith and I think 
she liked him. She always cried to go to him when he came." 
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''Why did she like him?" 

"We all liked him. He was so kind and he gave us such 
lovely sweeties. He used to put them in our mouths. It 
made the old ayah very angry. She said we should be sick 
if we ate them. But we weren't." 

"What did you call him? What was his name?" 

"I never heard his name. We called him the Palace Agent. 
He had to supply the palace people with chocolate and 
Turkish delight. Lovely stuff. I wish we could have some 
now." 

"I'll try and bring you some next time I come. What was 
this man like? " 

Joan gave a description of the Sahib, dwelling long on his 
turban, which had impressed her more than anything else. 
The memory of the pearls and diamonds was still vivid. 

"Did the Palace Agent give the ayahs some money?" 

"Sometimes, he was always kind to everybody." 

"Joan, you are old enough now to understand things," said 
Harrison seriously, "I want you to tell me if you think that 
the Palace Agent took Faith away to his house for good, and 
that he gave the ayahs some money not to tell anyone?" 

"He may have done so. I don't know what happened 
after we left for Madras." 

"Anyway, you saw him bring her back before you left?" 

"Yes, and put her on the bed." 

"Did you hear her cry?" 

"No, not once. She may have been dead all the time." 

"I wonder!" said Harrison to himself. 

The lunch bell rang and they went into the house. 


k. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


(I) 

H arrison made inquiries without delay at the London 
office of the Europe Stores. There was no difficulty in 
getting whatever information was available. It amounted to 
no more than he had already received from Mrs. Oakley; 
Godfrey's engagement with the date by the Board for a billet 
in Bellary, his place of residence in India, his second marriage, 
his death and burial. 

The secretary suggested that perhaps a little more about 
Belton's personal afiairs might be ascertained by further 
inquiries in India, not only at the office at Bellary, but also 
through the police. They might be able to trace the burial 
of the child at one of the mission cemeteries and find one of 
the ayahs. 

“Can you give me the address of the man in your firm who 
acted for Mr. Belton when he was taken ill?" asked Harrison 
of the home secretary. 

“The man who took over charge when Belton broke down 
was Mr. James Murray. He carried on until a new manager 
was appointed from home. Murray had his own work which 
he was not at all anxious to leave. He was manager of the 
Bellary Branch. I believe he was very good to the children. 
By the by, Murray is at home at this very moment. He is 
on short leave and will be rehiming before long." 

“Good! It would simplify matters if I could see him." 
“He is staying in London, so there ought not to be any 
difficulty about putting you in touch with him." 

Murray's address was given and no time was lost in 
running him to earth. The two men met at the lawyer's 
office. Harrison explained the reason for asking him to 
call. 

“Do you remember Godfrey Belton of your firm?" he 
asked. 

“Rather! Poor fellow, he was cut off in the midst of his 
work. He was a great loss to us. He had so much enter- 
prise. What has become of his children?" 
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"They came home to his people. We have the two safe in 
their aunt’s care." 

"There were three. Did they find out what became of the 
third ? ’ ’ 

"It’s about her that I want to talk to you/’ said Harrison. 
"You may be able to help me. The children’s grandfather 
has just died leaving a considerable sum. Godfrey was dead. 
He therefore left the portion that should have come to his 
son to his three children.’’ 

Harrison related the history of the family and the complica- 
tion that had arisen through Godfrey’s second marriage, much 
of which Murray already knew. He also made it plain that 
there was a mystery about the fate of the third child which 
must be solved. It must be proved if possible that Faith 
was dead. 

Murray could not help him much. He corroborated some 
of the facts. But after the children left Hyderabad, Murray 
lost sight of them. He was instrumental in procuring their 
removal to the Civil Orphan Asylum. He had been dissatis- 
fied with the small house. The woman did her best, but it 
was not a suitable place for Joan. The surroundings were 
bad for her morally as well as physically. 

Moreover, supplies were coming to an end. Godfrey’s 
private means were small and the money, what was left of 
it, could not last much longer. The ayah had been entirely 
without resources of her own. 

Three important questions were discussed. 

Did Faith die, and was she buried as Manama’s grandchild? 

Was she handed over to one of the inhabitants of the town 
for adoption? 

Or did the ayah hide the child with the intention of keeping 
her, to turn her into a means of support in later years? 

"The first question can be answered by reference to the 
mission brothers in charge of the registers of the cemetery," 
said Murray, who was becoming greatly interested. 

"What about the second, virtually the sale of the child?" 
asked Harrison. 

“The only person likely to wish to have Faith was the 
Palace Agent, Adam-u-din Sahib. From Joan’s account, you 
say, he seems to have fallen in love with the little maid." 

"But Joan declares that he brought her back. She was a 
witness to this. Whether the child was alive at the time, of 
course, she could not possibly tell," replied the lawyer. 
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*‘Only Adam-u-din Sahib could assure us on that point/' 
said Murray. 

“Then we come to the third question/' continued Harrison. 
“It presents a problem that we may not be able to solve. It 
will be pitting our wits against a sly old Oriental. Our one 
hope is that if Mariama knows that the child is an heiress, 
she may come forward and claim an allowance. She can’t 
do that without revealing her identity. Then she will have 
to establish her rights as the girl's guardian by reason 
of the step relationship. We may be able to combat this 
by the aid of the English law. The old man has made 
his eldest son and Oakley the legal guardians of the 
children." 

“Do you know anything of the law of British India?" 
asked Murray. 

“Nothing with regard to children and parents." 

“Could you ascertain it?" asked Murray. “I am afraid I 
can't help you." 

Harrison looked perplexed and troubled. 

“If it had been in British territory, I might easily have 
done so. But we have to remember that all this happened 
in a native state," he said. “I should be very much relieved 
if we could prove the child's death. We shan’t be much 
better off if the ayah has the child than if she had been sold 
to a Hyderabad family." 

“How did you get the impression that she might have been 
sold?" asked Murray. 

“I gathered it from Joan's story/' replied the lawyer. “As 
she has grown older, she seems inclined to repudiate her 
accusation. She now says that she is confident that Faith 
died." 

“Her first impressions are most probably correct," remarked 
Murray. “Did Joan ever mention the name of the man who 
visited them at the little bungalow?" 

“She called him the Palace Agent. I asked her for his 
name. She could not remember it. She described him as a 
tall man who wore a beautiful coat and turban ornamented 
with pearls and diamonds. She saw him give money to the 
ayahs when he took Faith away in his brougham. He brought 
boxes of chocolate and Turkish delight for the children, which 
made a lasting impression on Joan." 

“Turkish delight and chocolate," repeated Murray. “He 
was the buyer of sweets for the palace. The consumption in 
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the harem must be enormous, to say nothing of the rest of 
the establishment: a very lucrative business. It must have 
been the Sahib, Adam-u-din, one of our best customers at the 
Hyderabad Branch. I know him, of course.*' 

‘'Was there any other pur\^e3/or of sweets to the palace?" 

"None; Adam-u-din Sahib was the only man allowed to 
bring that kind of thing into the palace. His responsibilities 
were great. Sweetstuffs out there are a favourite medium for 
poisoning or drugging. Very little was bought elsewhere after 
we had opened the Branch. We used to import coco-nut and 
pistachio confections on purpose for the palace and, of course, 
still do so. We owe that bit of luck to Belton, who made 
friends with the Agent." 

"Is Adam-u-din Sahib still alive?" 

"Yes. The period we are speaking of is only three or four 
years ago. The Sahib, as they call him, is a very charming 
man, very popular with all alike. He has sent his son Hassan 
to England for education." 

"I had better have his address," said Harrison. "Can you 
give it to me?" 

"You're not thinking of writing to him and asking him 
straight out if he bought the child?" asked Murray in 
consternation. 

"What else am I to do? I might inquire if the police could 
help me," said the lawyer, who had little sentiment in his 
work . 


"Most decidedly you mustn’t do anything of the kind. It 
would upset our operations completely. If by any chance the 
Sahib or any other Indian has Faith in his harem and hears 
that inquiries are being made, the child would be dispatched 
to some remote hiding-place where she would be out of reach 
for ever," replied Murray, in actual alarm. 

"I don’t know how else we can prosecute a search without 
asking questions. Can you put me on to such a thing as a 
good reliable inquiry agency?" 

Murray laughed as he shook his head. 

"Inquiry agencies good or bad don’t exist in the native 
states. In this particular case we are up against gosha rules. 
You want information from the harem. Their privacy is 
protected by the strictest rules which are enforced by the 
women with even greater rigidity than is demanded by the 


men." 

Harrison was sOent. The difficulty of proving that Faith 
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was still alive was greater than he had anticipated. It was 
Murray who broke the silence. 

*‘Is there anything more that I can tell you?*’ he asked, 
shall be up against a very troublesome proposition if I 
am unable to procure the burial certificate. We shall then 
have to assume that the child is still living somewhere in 
India, which means that we shall have to continue the 
search.” 

“An expensive business as well as rather a wild-goose 
chase.” 

“There’s plenty of money if it is required. The beneficiaries 
of the will would, of course, be glad to see the winding up 
of the estate, even though they have to pay for it. In these 
days no one wants to prolong law business.” 

“Where are Joan and her sister?” asked Murray. 

“With their aunt, Mrs. Oakley, at Beltonville, not far from 
Yarmouth on the east coast.” 

“I’ll take their address. If I can find time. I’ll run down 
one day, I should like to see Joan again,” said Murray. 
“You’re off to India soon?” 

“In three weeks’ time. I am going to take up Belton’s 
situation at Hyderabad and do my best to continue on his 
lines. We have made a great advance since he died.” 
Harrison looked at him with a query in his eye. 

“I wonder if you would help us,” he said tentatively. 

“I might be able, I shall be on the spot. I’ll do anything 
I can for the sake of the children.” 

“Could you interview Adam-u-din Sahib for us? He seems 
to have been the last of Belton’s friends who saw the child 
alive. Tell him that the girl has come into a small fortune. 
She will have more than £10,000 if she is alive.” 

“Money is no object with the Sahib. He is probably worth 
a million himself. However, I don’t mind having a shot at 
it. Only I don’t hold out any hope of success in that direc- 
tion. More likely that the ayah has got her. That would 
be an easier job, if you ask me. The police would be able 
to help us. The woman will not have remained in Hyderabad. 
Too many Moslems there to please her.” 

“Was the young ayah questioned?” asked the lawyer. 
“Yes. She declared that Faith died of convulsions and was 
buried by the old ayah as her granddaughter.” 

“If that could only be proved, I should be glad.” 

“I greatly blame myself for not having made further 
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inquiries/' said Murray. “The young ayah said the child 
died, but this I did not learn until after the two others had 
left India. In fact, I was under the impression that th^e 
children went to Madras. You see, ayahs can't correspond 
and are not expected to do so. As soon as Joan and Phillis 
were deposited safely at the Civil Orphan Asylum, the ayahs 
left Madras. I ought to have seen the matron myself. But 
I was overwhelmed with Belton's work as well as my own. 
I gave very little thought to the children after I had provided 
for their safety.'' 


( 2 ) 

A few days later Murray found time to run down into the 
eastern counties and spend a day with Olive. She was still 
at the private hotel, but was already making plans to hand 
it over to someone younger and more active than herself. Her 
brothers had asked her to come to the Hall and keep house. 
There was plenty of room for the children as well as herself 
and her husband. 

Mrs. Oakley was to see Murray, whom she had never met 
before. She was aware of his kindness to the orphans and 
was glad of an opportunity to thank him in person. In talking 
to him, it seemed to bring her into close touch with her lost 
brother. She heard details of his work and of his death which 
could not very well have been written in a letter by a busy 
man like Murray. 

Joan recognized him at once and ^eeted him warmly. 
Once more she was catechized, but nothing fresh was elicited. 
She could not be persuaded to charge her old friend, the 
Palace Agent, with having stolen her little sister. She was 
convinced that he had brought Faith back. Again she 
described how she had seen him come in with Faith in his 
arms and lay her down gently in her cot. The child had been 
very quiet and had not cried. But Faith was a good baby, 
always laughing if she were awake, and slept peacefully. 

Mrs. Oakley discussed the three propositions which she and 

the lawyer had considered. 

“What is your opinion, Mr. Murray?" she asked. 

“I am inclined to believe that if the child is alive, it is m 
the keeping of the step-grandmother. The old woman wll 
place her in some institution (perhaps in Madras itself, or ^e 
may go into another Presidency for safety), where Faith 
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would have a good education and be capable of earning 
enough to support her grandmother in her old age/' 

“She has no right to the child/' exclaimed Olive angrily. 

“That is just what we must find out/' he replied. 

“If we can discover that the child is claimed by the ayah, 
can we oblige her to give her up?'' 

“Possibly in the name of the guardians who have been 
appointed by your father. It might involve compensating the 
woman with an allowance. She would look upon it as a 
pension.'' 

“How much would she want?'' 

“She would be contented with a pound a month. It would 
keep her comfortably without any necessity for her to 
work." 

“That could be easily managed/' said Olive, her mind 
relieved on the score of expense. 

She gave her visitor a good limch and afterwards took him 
and the children to the sands. 

“Not very attractive scenery with our dull North Sea, but 
it is very healthy, so the mescal men say," she remarked, 
as they descended the path to the beach. 

“And how happy the children are!" he replied, as he 
watched them running down to the edge of the waves. "Joan 
is still young enough to help her little sister to build sand 
castles." 


They sat on the soft sand under the cliff, protected from 
the wind . After a pause he said : 

"Mrs. Oakley, I wonder if you would do a kindness to a 
man who was a good friend to your brother?" 

"Of course I vnh} What is it?" 


"The S^ib, Adam-u-din, has sent his son to England for 
his education. Will you invite Hassan down here sometimes 
for his holidays?" 

"With pleasure. Where is the boy?" 

"He is s^l at a preparatory school near London. He has 
to spend \us holidays at the school. They are very kind to 
him, but it is not much of a change for a schoolboy/' 

"What age is he?" 

"Twelve or thirteen. He is yoimger than Joan. He came 
to England when he was nine." 

"Would he be a suitable companion for Joan?" 

"Just as suitable as if he were an English boy. He is gentle 
and has nice manners, and has hean Inner pnnnah in England 
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to have adapted himself thoroughly to our ways. He is not 
dark in his complexion.*' 

“Have you seen him since you have been at home?" 

“Several times. He has spent the day with me more than 
once. Poor boy! He was so grateful. I am afraid he feels 
rather homeless. A boy can't make much of a home at 
school." 

“I could put him up at once. The summer holidays are 
just beginning. He can spend them here with us." 

“This will be doing the Palace Agent a great favour," 
replied Murray, pleased with the success of his effort. 

They returned to the promised early cup of tea and Murray 
was duly driven to Yarmouth to catch the express. 

A week later Hassan arrived, shy but self-possessed and 
immensely pleased with his invitation. In every respect but 
the pale olive complexion, Mrs. Oakley found him similar to 
the son of an Englishman. 

Joan took to him at once. They spent most of their time 
on the beach. Hassan had plenty of pocket money. They 
flew kites, sailed boats and had all sorts of adventures 
paddling and were as happy as the day was long. 

PhiUis followed after them as fast as her fat little legs 
allowed. The nurse, a strong, kindly Norfolk girl, was never 
far behind. 

All too soon the happy days were ended. Hassan was con- 
soled by a warm invitation from Mrs. Oakley to spend the 
whole of the Christmas holidays with them. 

The handsome Arab face beamed at her and at Joan from 
the carriage window of the Lx>ndon express, as he clung to 
her hand, his eyes alight with gratitude. 

“It is good of you to ask me. Aunt Olive!" he cried. He 
had learnt to call her by the familiar name used by Joan and 
Phillis. “I shall come! I shall come! Don't look so sad, 
Joan. We shall soon be together again," cried Hassan, as 
the train drew out of the station. 




CHAPTER TWELVE 



^1 ^HE Palace Agent, announced with befitting ceremony by 
A a peon in the green-and-ciimson uniform of the firm, 
entered Murray s office. The manager had returned to India 
and taken up his duties at Hyderabad. 

The Englishman sprang to his feet. With a warm greeting 
he invited his visitor to take a chair. 

You have seen my son? What news can you give me of 
the boy?" asked the Sahib. 

“Good news. You ought to be a proud father possessing 
such a lad. He is happy and doing well at work and at play. 
Next year his master tells me that he will be moving on to 
the public school that you have chosen for him." 

T hope so. He is to have the best education that I can 
give him.“ 


“What are you going to do with him eventually. Sahib?" 

We can t decide that (Question till we hear how he gets on 
at the public school." 

Murray told him of his visit to Yarmouth and of Hassan's 
iiitroduction to the Beltons. Adam-u-din expressed himself 
pleased with the acquaintance and with the invitation. He 

j V 3- letter from Hassan describing the 

delights of the seaside, and an enthusiastic description of loan 
as a companion. 

“I suppose she has grown considerably?" inquired the 
Palace Agent. ^ ^ 

Yes, md lost the weediness that comes of living in a 
tropical chmate. She promises to be very pretty." 

“Are the other children well, the twins?" 

“Only Phillis is aUve." 

What became of the other. Faith, I think they called her, 
a pretty little thing with blue eyes and golden hair?" 

Murray explained the circumstances of her disappearance 
and of the death of the grandfather and the money left 
between the three daughters of his youngest son. 

The lawyers have to find if possible evidence of the death 
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and burial of Faith before they can wind up the estate and 
pay over the shares of the beneficiaries. If by any chance 
the child is ahve, she comes in for over £10,000. If she is 
dead, her sisters inherit it.'* 

''Has anything been done in the way of inquiry?" 

“It has been ascertained for certain that no burial took 
place at the Roman Catholic cemetery that could possibly 
have been Faith's." 

“That seems to rule out death," commented the Sahib. 
“Now we have to find out if the old ayah has her, or if 

the woman has placed the child in some family 

“What sort of family?" asked the Palace Agent, his brown 
eyes keenly searching the face of the British merchant, 

“It has been suggested by the lawyers at honie that she 
may have been given to an Indian family for a consideration." 

“In other words, sold," said Adam-u-din quietly. "We 
mustn't mince matters. It is possible. It would not be the 
first time that a fair child, not of Indian origin, had disap- 
peared, been absorbed into the family of another race. Fmth 
was as fair as a golden Peri. You know that I earned her 
off from that dreadful hovel the old ayah had taken, I saw 
that she was very far from well and I thought that the large 
rooms of my house, together with the skUled care the child 
would have from my wife, might do her good. Whde she 
was with us Faith improved a good deal. She was the pet 
of the harem. When I returned her to the old ayah t^e 
was weeping and lamentation among my womenfolk! Tne 
child was still suffering from dysentery brought on by the 
teething. I would like to have kept her, but I was a^d 
of convulsions that so often follow dysentery. If anymmg 
had happened to the child in my house, I should never nave 
forgiven myself. My wife gave her a soothing draught and 

I took Faith back." j i 

Murray listened to the story in silence. It seemed clear 

and straightforward from begirming to end. 

“Has any attempt been made to find the ayahs arid near 
from them the story of the child's death and burial?’ asked 

the Sahib. ^ 

“They have been advertised for and a reward has been 

*^^Tlf^re was silence. The Palace Agent had nothmg more 
to say except to renew his offer of help if it was needed. 

“I wish I could be of more assistance," he said. 
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‘‘You have been of great help " 

Murray stopped speaking. His face wore an expression of 
perplexity. The shrewd Oriental read him like a book. 

‘T see that you have still something on your mind/' he 
said, quietly and persuasively. '*Do let me help in solving 
this mystery. For my old friend Belton's sake I will do all 
that I can, even if it involves expense." 

"It need not do that, thanks all the same. The lawyer is 
anxious to be assured that the child reached the small 
bungalow after it left your house. Was there any possibility 
of its disappearance on the way back?" 

Murray felt that he was on delicate ground. He must walk 
warily. He was dealing with one of the firm's best customers. 
On no account must offence be given. The Palace Agent did 
not reply immediately. The manager gave him time to think 
over his answer and perhaps to jog his memory. 

"The young ayah returned from Madras. She stayed on 
for a few days at the bungalow after they left. It is quite 
likely that she was taking care of the child until the old 
woman came back." 

"That may have been the case," agreed the Palace Agent. 
"I can speak positively as to the return of the child from 
my house. It was to Manama that I handed Faith, who was 
still under the influence of the medicine my wife had given 
her. I put the little thing in her arms and she placed her 
on the cot on her side. The woman was expert at handling 
a child. I told her that Faith had taken a soothing draught 
and then I left. Joan was in the veranda and watched me 
as I entered the cairiage. That was the last time I saw Joan." 

It all sounds simple enough so far. The mystery begins 
after Faith left your hands. Between that moment and the 

journey of the other children to Madras we can’t account for 
her. It is very puzzling." 

The ayahs will have to be found and closely questioned," 
said the Sahib. 

Again there was a silence which Adam-u-din broke. 

Is it possible that the lawyer believes that I have the child 

hidden in my house?" he asked, with a smile of amusement 
m his eyes. 

Murray paused while he considered whether it would be 
wise to be perfectly frank with his visitor, or whether he had 
better leave the question of suspicion alone. He decided that 
nothing would be gained by secrecy. 
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''It hasn’t actually been suggested; but the question may 
arise if the old ayah denies the fact of the return of the child.’* 

"Which she will do if she has stolen Faith herself.” 

Murray was still apprehensive that a storm of indignation 
might break out at any minute. It was with immense relief 
that he heard the Muhammadan continue in the same calm 
level tone which he had adopted throughout. 

"I can quite understand that search should be made in every 
possible direction, however improbable the supposition that 
prompts it. I was apparently the last person to be associated 
with the child, and I ought to be able to give an account of 
everything connected with my actions. I suppose my word 

would be accepted by Mr. Harrison?” 

"Of course! Of course!” exclaimed Murray hastily. 

"The doubt in the lawyer’s mind must be cleared up, 
said the Sahib positively. "There is only one way in which 
it can be done. Some reliable person must see every member 


of my family.” , , . , , j • 

Murray knew all about the gosha rules that hedged in the 

harem and how much any intrusion into the women s quarters 
by strangers was resented. He felt bound to protest against 
extreme measures that were likely to give offence. , , , 
"Is it really necessary that your wife’s pnvacy should be 
invaded? Why should not your word be accepted as 


sufficient?” ,, ^ 

"It might satisfy the lawyers, but it would not satisiy me. 

If there remains any suspicion that the child is still in my 

house, I must insist for my own sake that a s^rch^ is made. 

I cannot be left under an implication of this kind. ^ 

"How can it be managed?” asked Murray. I wont 

consent to being a party to any action that may give offence 

to the ladies of your family.” ^ t « 

"If you will trust me to make the arrangements, 1 can 

ensure its being done without any offence to either side ’ 
Murray looked at him with incredulity. The Palace Agent 


continued: r .1 • 

"There is a small mission to the women of this country in 

Bellary. It is run by English ladies. We nught ask *e lady 

at the head of the mission, Miss Norton, if she ^ kindly 

pay us a social visit. I will take her to my wife s quarters 

knd I will see that she is introduced to every member of my 

family, from my wife to the little niece, my broker s 

Qinr-o mv brother’s unfortunate death — he was drowned off 
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Japan in a typhoon — the girl and her mother have made their 
home with us/' 

The suggestion was an immense relief to Murray as well as 
a surprise. He was warm in his expressions of gratitude. 

“That's very good of you. Sahib. Do you know Miss 
Norton? " 

“I have had something to do with her in this way. She 
approached me on the subject of visiting my family. I 
thanked her, but declined. We parted very good friends." 

Again Murray thanked him. 

“Anything that can be done — " began the Palace Agent. 
“But let me be quite straightforward with you. I take this 
action chiefly on my own account and not on yours. If there 
is any imputation on my name, I shall not rest until it is 
removed." 


( 2 ) 

The offer of a reward to any one of the ayahs who could 
give information of the existence of the English child. Faith 
Belton, or of her death and burial, was not without its results. 
The news was circulated in the bazaars frequented by the 
servants in Hyderabad and in Bellary, as well as in those 
military stations that were within reach by rail. 

The gossip that is current among the domestics who serve 
the English is enormous, almost beyond belief. 

The young ayah who had looked after Phillis was the first 
to present herself to Murray. She had found a situation with 
the wife of one of the staff in Hyderabad. 

She maintained the story of Faith's death and burial. The 
detail was minute and circumstantial down to the white 
jasmine flowers with which the little dead body had been 
adorned. The name of the cemetery was given. 

The woman was unaware that inquiries had already been 
made, and that it had been ascertained that no burial took 
place at the date mentioned that could possibly have been 
Faith's. Her tale was heard without comment and she was 
dismissed with a small present that satisfied her. 

At the end of ten days a man asked to see Murray. It was 
Raju. He had found employment with one of the railway 
engineers living at Bellary. Raju was travelling boy and 
went with his master up and down the line. 

Murray was glad to see him. He would probably glean 
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more infonnation from him than from any one of the ayahs. 

Raju had a vivid recollection of Mr. Belton, who had been 
a good master. He recalled the incidents relating to his life 
at Bellary and afterwards at Hyderabad. Manama he 
declared was dead. After she was paid her wages she went 
to Bangalore to look for a situation. She seemed to have 
plenty of money, although Raju could not say where she 
procured it. 

Murray pricked up his ears at this, but he could get nothing 
out of Raju to throw light on the source of her means. 

At Bangalore she indulged too freely in her taste for ragi 
(millet, the grain common to the locality), and she died of 
surfeit. She was properly a rice-eater and the change of diet 
killed her. 

‘'Had she the child Faith with her?" Murray asked. 

"No. Faith was disposed of before the ayah left 
Hyderabad." 

Murray questioned the man closely, but was unable to 
shake his story. 

"If the ayah is dead, as you say, is there any reason why 
you should not speak out and tell the truth?" 

"I am telling master true word only," protested Raju. 

"But you haven't said anything yet about Miss Faith. You 
know something about her?" 

"I only hear in the bazaar." 

"What did you hear? What did they say in the bazaar? 
That Miss Faith was dead as well as the ayah?" 

"No, sir, that child never die." 

"If she didn't die, what became of her?" 

"Can't tell, sir." 

"Must tell or it will have to go into the hands of the police." 

Raju looked startled, not to say frightened. 

"Plenty of talk among the servants." 

"Where? What is the talk? You may safely speak out 
as long as you say it to me. I am not the police." 

"I can only tell master what people are saying." 

"That the child is dead?" 

"No, sir. They all saying that the old ayah sold the baby. 

It was out at last, but something else had to be told. 

"And who is said to have bought the baby?" Murray asked 

slowly. 

"The Sahib Adam-u-din, the Palace Agent." 

The statement carried no conviction. Here was one servant 
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vowing that the child was dead and buried, and another trying 
to persuade him that the baby had been sold. The first had 
been proved to be false. The second was likely to be equally 
false. Both rumours were founded on supposition based, the 
one on the sight of the child lying sick, the other on the fact 
that the Palace Agent had carried her away in his brougham. 

"What do you believe yourself?" Murray asked. 

Raju wriggled out of all responsibility for the truth of his 
tale. 

"I can only tell master what the bazaar talk is." 

This was as far as Murray could get. He gave Raju his 
fare and a small present of money. He pointed out that if 
his information led to the discovery of the child, he would 
receive a handsome reward. 

Murray rejected the story of the sale of the child to the 
Palace Agent. Miss Norton*s visit of inspection to the Sahib's 
harem would clear up any suspicion that might linger concern- 
ing his conduct. 

At the same time the manager was at a loss to think of any 
other solution of the mystery. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


(I) 

M urray was now occup3nng the house that had once 
been Godfrey's home. He had invited Miss Norton to 
be his guest for the short time that she would be in Hyderabad. 
The Sahib had offered to send his carriage to take her to the 
big block of buildings in Hyderabad City in which he lived. 

There are many such houses in the old town. They are 
inhabited by rich men, many of them merchants trading to 
all parts of the world. Some hold office under the Nizam's 
Government. Some, like Adam-u-din Sahib, have appoint- 
ments in the Nizam’s palace. They are peaceful citizens, 
contented with their occupations and their relations with 
British India. It is strange to pass from the land which is 
under Western rule to a town that with a few exceptions 
remains to all appearances the same as it was in the Middle 
Ages. 

The closed carriage drawn by a pair of fine horses pulled 
up at the doorway of the building. Miss Norton glanced up 
at the expanse of wall facing the street. It was blank and 
forbidding, with only a small shuttered window here and there, 
looking as if they had been introduced after the house had 
been designed. It was not peculiar in its appearance. There 
were many others like it in the street. 

Miss Norton remained seated in the carriage. The Indians 
passing in the roadway stopped in curiosity to see what was 
happening at the great man's house. 

After a delay of five minutes the door was opened by a 
peon, dressed in the white cotton coat and pyjamas worn by 
the servants of a Moslem household. He came to the door 
of the carriage, opened it and begged the Sahiba to descend. 

‘Hs his honour here?" she asked. Her mission work in 
Bellary had made her familiar with the language and with 
the etiquette of such a visit. 

"His honour is in the house. He is waiting for your 
excellency at the entrance of the women's quarters." 

Slowly and deliberately she descended from the carriage. 

104 
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The man salaamed, his subordinates following his example. 
He led the way into the building. The door immediately 
closed and the crowd of spectators in the street proceeded on 
their way. 

The entrance-hall was small and narrow. It led into a 
passage and ended in a steep stone staircase. Her guide 
waved his hand to the stairs. She mounted the uncarpeted 
masonry, picking her way in the dim light over places where 
the edge of the stairs had crumbled away. They ended on 
a broad landing also devoid of carpet or furniture. Here she 
was met by the Palace Agent. 

He shook hands with her and bade her welcome, 
courteously. The experience was not new. In the prosecu- 
tion of her mission work she had met with similar receptions 
by the master of the house, who remained throughout the 
interview. It was rare for her to be allowed to enter a harem 
alone. She would gladly have dispensed with his company. 
In his presence the women were silent and ner\^ous. If she 
asked them questions and tried to make them speak of them- 
selves, he answered for them. On this occasion it was not 
the attention of the women that she was anxious to engage. 
She was there to use her eyes. If she had any queries to 
make, she must appeal to the Palace Agent himself. Murray 
had assured her that he was ready to give her any information 
he could. 

Before the Sahib led the way into his wife*s sitting-room, 
Miss Norton thanked him for the loan of his carriage. After 
a few complimentary expressions he went straight to the point. 

‘‘You are aware, Miss Norton, of your errand to-day?" 

"I am to be introduced to your family, Sahib." 

Quite so; it has nothing to do with your own work." 

"I understand. Mr. Murray made it clear." 

He told you that a search is being made for the child 
of Mr. Godfrey Belton. I knew him well when he was 
manager of the Hyderabad Branch of the Stores. I had 
frequent dealings with him and was on very friendly terms. 

I shall be glad to give the family every assistance possible in 
their search." 

"That is very good of you." 

You can quite understand my anxiety to set the lawyer's 
mind at rest concerning the strange report which was current 
that I had purchased the child. It arose from my compassion 
for the poor little baby called Faith. She was only fifteen 
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or sixteen months old. She was ailing and wanted more fresh 
air than was to be had in the small bungalow which the ayah 
had taken. I should have liked to have had all three children, 
and put' them in charge of my wife until they went down to 
the Civil Orphan Asylum. My wife is skilled in the care of 
children. They would have been very happy with her." 

"Why didn’t you adopt such an excellent plan. Sahib?" 

"It was too great a responsibility. I did not see my way 
to having the ayahs as well. The daughter of the old ayah 
having married Mr. Belton, a curious complication had arisen 
which gave the ayah, Mariama, some authority over the 
disposal of the children." 

"I think it could have been contested," remarked Miss 
Norton. 

The Palace Agent made no comment on her suggestion. He 
pulled aside a heavy curtain, revealing a large room lighted 
by windows that looked into a courtyard. The light was 
modified by Venetians that let in the air and excluded the 
sun. He conducted the visitor to a sofa and a group of chairs 
set round a Persian carpet. The room contained no other 
furniture. 

"Sit down. Miss Norton. I will bring my wife to you. 
You will find her a little shy, too shy to talk much." 

He crossed the room and passed behind another purdah, 
returning almost immediately with a tall, dignified Muham- 
madan lady of middle age. 

She wore a full skirt and bodice of soft material. Silk 
stockings and satin slippers without heels covered her feet. 
Over her shoulders was a large white gauze veil. Its golden 
edge had rested on her head, but she had tossed it aside, 
revealing smooth dark hair into which were woven st^gs of 
pearls. The drapery was caught at the neck and waist with 
handsome diamond brooches. 

Miss Norton rose to greet her and they shook hands. 
Adam-u-din seated them side by side on the sofa, where 
presently his wife drew up her feet beneath her. 

The Muhammadan lady smiled like a pleased child inter- 
ested in some show. As soon as Miss Norton spoke in the 
language of the harem, her eyes lighted up with an awakened 
intelligence. The conversation was trivial and wide of the 
point for which the Englishwoman had come. Miss Norton 
asked if she might see the family. The other looked at h^ 
husband, who clapped his hands. In response a girl entered 
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timidly. The Sahib held out his hand to give her confidence. 

“This child’s name is Noora Bee,” he said in English. 
“She is ten years old.” He spoke to her in her own language. 
“Come here, my little flower of the garden. Don’t be afraid 
of the lady.” 

Thus encouraged, Noora Bee, a tall girl without any preten- 
sion to beauty, came forward. She was far too frightened 
to touch the hand of the mission lady. This was the first 
European she had seen and the child was unable to take her 
eyes off the strange sight. She moved in the direction of her 
mother and sought refuge in the ample folds of her veil. 
From this refuge she solemnly peeped at the visitor. 

“She is nervous.” said the Palace Agent, as if in excuse 
for her behaviour. He turned to Noora Bee. “Come, little 
star of the harem. Come and give your hand to the lady, 
English fashion. She is a good, kind lady who will love you.” 

But Noora Bee was not to be persuaded. She turned her 
face away and almost hid herself in her own veil. Her 
mother clasped her closer to her side and whispered comforting 
words in her ear, 

“Don’t tease her. Sahib,” said Miss Norton in English. 

“Now for my petl The gem of the family! ” he said, rising 
to his feet and clapping his hands again. 


(2) 

The purdah hanging before the distant door was shaken 
by an impatient little hand. The fold was grasped by stronger 
fingers higher up and held aside. 

Through the opening burst a happy child of about five 
years old. She ran forward as fast as her plump legs would 
carry her. Straight as a die she came towards the Palace 
Agent, who stood with extended arms ready to receive her. 
He clasped her to him with a murmur of pet names, to which 
the child responded with inarticulate chirpings of delight. 

Her arms went as far round his neck as they would reach, 
and she laid her cheek against his, placing kisses at random 
on his smooth face. 

’Ts that your youngest?” asked Miss Norton. 

“She is not my daughter — I wish she were! — she is Fatima, 
my niece, the child of my brother who was lost in a typhoon 
off Japan. I think I mentioned him to Mr. Murray. He 
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had been commissioned by the firm while Mr. Murray was 
in England to choose a consignment of fancy goods in Japan, 
articles that he thought would be attractive. I took his 
youngest child and her mother into my family. His eldest son 
occupies his father's house and has his own family." 

"I understand," replied Miss Norton, who was not ignorant 
of the community life among relatives of the Moslems. 

She approached the child who was still clasped in her uncle's 
embrace. There was no shyness. But the arms of the child 
tightened round the Sahib's neck. 

"Show the lady your bangles, my flower." 

A wrist was thrust forward on which were three gold 
bangles, each set with a diamond. Gaining courage, Fatima 
exhibited the other wrist, on which were three more bangles. 

Miss Norton admired them, and the child was encouraged 
to show more treasures. She pulled at a necklace of pearls 
that was half-hidden in the folds of the jacket she wore. 

"Lovely! Beautiful!" cried the visitor. 

Fatima's black hair, smooth and shining with scented oil, 
hung in two plaits into which were woven string of pearls. 
One of these Fatima pulled forward. She pointed to the 
pearls and smiled with pleasure at the admiration they called 
forth. 

Fatima looked at Noora Bee with a curious expression of 
triumph. 

"The big sister hasn’t got pearls like mine," she said. 

Miss Norton glanced at Noora Bee, who was still sheltering 
herself by her mother’s side. The older girl was scowling with 
jealousy. 

"But I see bangles on her arm. One, two, three, four, five, 
six, just as many as you have." 

"They haven’t got diamonds on them like mine.'' 

"They will have when your sister is bigger," said Miss 
Norton, who was familiar with the passions roused by the 
demon jealousy in the harem. It is the root of most of 
the trouble among women of Indian families who are gosha. 
Suddenly Noora Bee found courage to use her tongue, and 

she broke into angry speech. 

"I shall have more diamonds and pearls than you will have 
when I am married. My father is alive. Yours is dead," she 
said, turning to her mother for confirmation of her assertion. 

"Yes, joy of my heart! Of course you will," responded ^e 
elder woman, glancing at her husband with a confident smile. 
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The Palace Agent placed Fatima on her feet in front of 
Miss Norton. 

"Let the lady see your new jacket," he said. 

The child turned and twisted to show off her costume. It 
consisted of satin pyjamas, and the jacket. The elder girl 
was dressed like her mother with a skirt and bodice and a 
small gauze veil which she could draw shawl-fashion over 
her hair. The feet of both girls were left bare. Over the 
instep rested silver bangles. They were similar in both cases 
and were not jewelled. The only difference in these orna- 
ments was a row of tiny silver bells on the bangles of the 
younger child that looked like beads. They tinkled as Fatima 
moved restlessly in front of Miss Norton. 

The missionaiy lady exclaimed in admiration at the silvery 
tinkle, Fatima stamped a foot to make them sound more 
clearly. The visitor lifted her hands in pretended 
astonishment. 

While these trivialities were taking place Miss Norton, 
mindful of the object of her visit, used her eyes. The Palace 
Agent, equally observant, was aware that the English woman 
was doing her best to identify the child with the lost Faith. 

Not a single detail in appearance tallied with the description 
she had received from Murray. Only in one item was there 
a similarity. Fatima must have been of the same age as 
Faith. That was all. 

"Did this child's mother belong to a Hyderabad family?" 
she asked. 

"No, she was a Persian, a distant relative of the Shah of 
Persia." 

While he spoke the Sahib busied himself with the jewelled 
buttons of Fatima's coat. He slipped it off and displayed 

pale pink underwear of silk, such as is worn by Western 
people. 

"I get these garments from the Stores. All the members 
of my family love them." 

Fatima thought it great fun getting rid of her clothes. 

Before long she was naked. Miss Norton made no protest. 

She comprehended the reason for the action. The Sahib was 

determined that nothing should be hidden. 

"Mustn't catch cold," said his wife, as she freed herself 

from her daughter's clutch and hastily reclothed her little 
niece. 

She exercised the same loving care shown by her husband. 
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She was attached to the child, but her love had none of the 
passionate devotion which was so strong in Adam-u-din. 

Fatima, reclothed, was standing at Miss Norton's knee, 
putting her ear to the wrist-watch that the visitor wore. 
Suddenly piercing screams fell on their ears. The big girl 
again clutched at her mother's draperies as though to seek 
shelter. Fatima bounded back to her uncle and was caught 
in his arms. 

"Don't be frightened, my pearl. It is only the mother 
calling for her daughter." 

The screams ceased as abruptly as they had begun. They 
were not the cries of a sane person. Miss Norton glanced at 
her host. He understood the question in her eyes. 

"Poor thing!" he said. "It is my brother's wife. She is 
not herself. The loss of her husband, to whom she was 
devoted, has turned her brain. The doctor tells me that she 
may recover if we keep her quiet. Meanwhile, she terrifies 
both the children when she screams like that." 

"She is not in pain?" 

"It is purely mental. She has probably asked for her 
daughter, and they have told her that she is with me." 

He rose from his seat, holding Fatima in his arms. She 
was still clinging to him, her cheek lying against his, asking 
him to hold her tight. While she spoke her lips pressed 

coaxing kisses on his face. _ 

"Now, Miss Norton, you must see the rest of my family, 
he said. I will take you through all the rooms." 

He moved towards the further door by which his wife 

and the children had come. 

"You are to make a thorough search that will satisfy 
Mr. Murray and the lawyers in England. No door is closed 

against you. Please go wherever you like." 

The curtained doorway led into a succession of smaller 
looms. All were furnished in much the same way. Rugs 
and mats, cushions and pillows of all kinds and sizes were 
strewn over the floors without order or method. In nearly 
every room were brass and silver cups and trays. Here and 
there was a charcoal brazier on which could be warmed 
or toast. A strong smell of onion and garlick pervaded the 

air where the brazier stood. 

Everywhere they came upon women, well dressed and oi 
gentle manners, not one without a shy smile of welcome. M 
a sign from the big master certain^ung women came forward 
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each wiA a child in her arms. They were introduced as his 

sons wives. They proudly displayed their older children, 

pushing them forward to be seen and of course admired by 
the strange lady. 

The visit was a great event in their lives, something to be 
talked about for days afterwards. 

The Palace Agent arrived at the last door, the door that 
opened on to the outer world, forbidden to the inmates. 

“Are you satisfied, Miss Norton?'* asked the Sahib, not 
altogether without a note of anxiety in his query. 

It sounded as if he were prepared to retrace his steps if 
she desired it and allow her to inspect still further. She was 
convinced, however, that she had seen all that was there and 
that the harem held no secrets. 

I am quite satisfied that among your large family you 

have no little maid who answers to the description of the lost 
Faith. 


She fancied that he drew a sigh of relief. 

I have allowed you to see what has never before been 
shown to anyone belonging to the outer world. It is some- 
thing that will never be exhibited again." 

She began to express her thanks. He checked her by a 
gesture. 


"Please let me speak. In all honesty I must tell you that 
I hav6 acted thus for my own benefit. I could not bear to 
have the existence of any doubt on the subject of Faith’s 

di^ppearance. It is not a pleasant thing to be suspected of 
kidnapping any child." 

have been extremely kind and forbearing," replied 
Miss Norton. "I shall be able to convince Mr. Murray that 
the lost child is not with you." 

They had moved through the last door and it was closed. 

A messenger was sent to summon the carriage which was to 

take Miss Norton back to Murray’s house. While they waited 

she asked the Palace Agent a question, speaking once more 
in English. 

Would you mind. Sahib, giving me your opinion as to 
what became of the child. Faith Belton?" 

He answered slowly and thoughtfully. 

I believe that the old ayah took possession of her, after 
retunung from handing over Joan and Phillis to the matron of 
the Civil Orphan Asylum. She intended to have her educated 
in some mission school, paying a small fee in accordance 
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with what she could afford, out of her wages. She hoped 
to marry her to some Eurasian who could afford to keep his 
mother-in-law for the rest of her life. It was not Allah's 
that this should be. The child was in bad health when 
us, and was quite unfit for the rough life she would have ted 
with the woman. . She probably died in Bangalore soon ^ffer 
her arrival and was buried as Manama's granddaughter. 

“I think that you have given the near^t solution to the 
mystery that can be arrived at," said Miss Norton, as she 

and the Palace Agent parted. i i. ^ j 

There was the ghost of a smile on his hps when he returned 

to the privacy of his house. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


TVyTURRAY was impatient for news. He had returned to 

XVX the bungalow for lunch on purpose to hear about Miss 

Norton's visit. The sound of the horse's hoofs, as the Sahib's 

c^age drew up under the portico, brought him from his 
sitUng-room. 

yWell? What luck?" he asked. 

None, except that I have been most handsomely treated." 
that I was safe in letting you go; that the Sahib 
would be, as he always is, the thorough gentleman." 

They went into the house, and before long she was seated 
lunch-table with her host and hostess. 

In all my visits to Moslem families I have never been 
allowed to penetrate so freely into the interior of the harem 
No door was closed against me. It was the Palace Agent 
himself who invited me to go wherever I chose. I might have 
pulled aside any purdah to peep behind. I was much struck 
by the happiness I saw written on every face, with the excep- 
tion of the poor widow of the Sahib's brother. Grief for the 
l^oss of her husband has sent her off her head. The rest, 
from the Sahib s wife down to the lowest servants, were all 
pissed to see me and met me with welcoming smiles that 
id my heart good. I wish I could be sure of the same 
reception and see the same happiness everywhere." 

"That was satisfactory," observed Mrs. Murray. 

What discoveries did you make?" asked Murray, full of 
cunosity. 

"None to serve our puroose. I was first introduced to his 
wie, a tall, gentle, dignified woman who knew no English. 
1 was able, however, to speak in the language of the harem, 
out Ae Sahib being present, the conversation was carried 
on with him. Her youngest daughter, a girl of ten, was with 
ner. She was shy and awkward. The Sahib has two 

an old aunt living permanently with him. 
^1 three had their families with them. The young ones varied 
m complexion, but not one of them looked as if she had any 
^^^ean blood in her veins," 

The Muhammadans of good birth are most particular in 
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their choice of wives for the sons of the family/' said Murray. 
'‘The girls must not only be well bora but they must be of the 
Moslem religion. Even if a man takes a woman as a concu- 
bine, he marries her by one form or another before living 
with her. The marriage ceremony may be intended to last 
only for a short period until, in fact, it is known whether 
the woman will bear him a child. Then he may put her 
away if he is tired of her. But you probably know all this." 

“We ought to be familiar with all their domestic customs 
if we hope to do any good," replied Miss Norton. “There 
was one charming little person whose name was Fatima. I 
lost my heart to her." 

“One of the Sahib's children?" 

“She was his niece, the daughter of his brother who was 
lost on his way to Japan. The child has found a second father 
in the Sahib. The two are devoted to each other." 

“What age was she?" 

“I couldn't say. Fatima might have been the same age 
as the lost child. Anyway, she wasn't Faith. She was as 
brown as a berry, and her hair was jet black." 

“Her eyes?" asked Mrs. Murray. 

“Difficult to see in the dim, curtained light of the room. 

I think they were hazel-grey." u u • 

“They ought to have been brown or black like her nair. 

“They told me that her mother was a Persian," said Miss 
Norton. 

“Persians sometimes have the grey eyes of the nortnem 
nations, with the black hair and brown complexions of the 
south," said Murray. "We have a clerk in our office, an 
interpreter in the correspondence bureau. He is light brown 
and has black hair and eyebrows, but his eyes are a cool 


grey/* 

“Fatima was the most lovable little pet I ever saw m a 
harem. She was free from all shyness. Noora Bee^ the 
ten-vear-old daughter, was desperately jealous of her father s 
preference for this little Houri of a child. In consequence 
she was sulky and did not show to advantage.” 

‘‘Your evidence clears the Palace Agent of the “°P“taho“ 
under which he has somehow fallen of having bought haiui 

from the old ayah.” , . 1 >> Mies 

‘‘Her colouring was in eveiy respect Oriental said im^ 

Norton. ‘‘The Sahib managed to reinove all ^^r 

Mrs. Adam-u-din dressed her agam quickly, saying that she 
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would catch cold, but her husband had so managed that I 
could thoroughly examine the child." 

I shall have to ask you to write a letter to me, stating 
what you have done. I think with regard to Adam-u-din 
Salub it should be conclusive," said Murray. 

"Is any other family suspected of having bought the 
child?" asked Miss Norton. 

"Not one," answered Murray confidently. "There was no 
commimication with any other family that we are aware of. 
The Palace Agent w^ friendly with Belton. He was the 
lUnd of well-bred Indian it was possible to invite into one^s 
house and treat as a friend apart from business relations. 
Mrs, Belton knew him and liked him. I think he won her 
heart by the interest he took in Joan." 

Miss Norton returned to Bellary, and Murray sent a full 

account to the lawyer of the inquiry she had made. 

A search at Bangalore among the registers of burials in 

the missions resulted only in the record of the interment of 

Mariama, an ayah formerly in the employment of Mr. Godfrey 

Belton, of Hyderabad. There was no mention of a child 

who could be identified as’ her step-granddaughter, Faith 
Belton. 


I 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


(I) 

A fter fruitless efforts to trace the lost child, the quest was 
abandoned. Ever}-^ field of inquiry was exhausted, and 
the searchers recognized the fact that they had drawn a blank. 

When the War broke out, the lawyers decided to discontinue 
their efforts and close the business. 

In the meantime the education of the two girls at home 
was not neglected. Joan, as has been related, was sent to a 
large school at Southwold, about fifty miles distant. She 
was very happy there, and before she came back for good 
Phillis joined her. 

Joaji left school at the age of eighteen and returned to her 
uncles and aunt at the Hall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oakley had handed over the boarding-house, 
now called a private hotel, to other hands. Oakley still car- 
ried on the house agency at Beltonville, going to his office 
every day. 

Richard and Clement, disinclined for marriage, continued 
to live at the Hall, pursuing their daily occupations on the 
estate as in their father's lifetime. 

Olive kept house for them in the old home. It was a 
happy family party to which Joan returned. She settled 
down contentedly. Her aunt found plenty for her to do, and 
she was never at a loss for occupation. 

Veiy little change had taken place during the last half- 
century in life on the land in East Anglia. The women of 
the family carried on the old tradition, "Boy to the plough, 
girl to the cow"; but it was not quite the same as in the old 
days. Machinery had appeared in the milking-shed as well 
as on the land. It took old Betsy some time to reconcile 
herself to fixing on a contrivance that did away with the 
necessity of drawing the milk by hand. 

The dairy was supplied by a large herd of pedigree catde. 
The Hall had always been the home of red-polled hornless 
beasts. The cows were good milkers, but the bulls were short 
in temper. As Betsy put it: "They were apt to get above 

xi6 
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themselves with no work and no exercise/’ Their curly heads 

were too readily lowered against the intruder when he arrived 

to drive the cows to the ’’nettus” (neat-house), as it was 

called. When the lord of the herd became too saucy and was 

out of control he was sent to a shed where he grew into 
Christmas beef. 

Joan learnt to make butter and cheese. She also took charge 
of the poultry, reared on the intensive system. Flocks of 
turkeys, geese, fowls and ducks were turned out on to the 
nelds where the grain had been harvested and were prepared 
for the big markets at Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 

A large vegetable garden as well as the flower-beds claimed 
the attention of aunt and niece. Old Ben had built tomato 
and mushroom houses on a big scale and had planted orchards 
which were highly culbvated. He had a reputation for the 
renowned apples known as Norfolk biffans (or beefands as 
Parson Woodforde spelt the word). The Belton orchards 
found it difficult to meet the demand for their produce. 

Motor-cars were coming into general use. Joan bought 
herself a useful run-about and carried some of the produce to 
the retailers in Beltonville and Yarmouth. 

Into the midst of this peaceful life of congenial occupation 
burst the news of the War. At first it had little effect on their 
various lives. Every member of the family was too busy 
to give it a thought. But certain incidents gradually forced 
the dreadful reality of its existence upon them. 

The two middle-aged "Yeoman farmers," as they were 
called by the few remaining county families, began to have 
consciou^stricken moments on the score of not "doing their 
bit. Many of the labourers employed by the Beltons, the 
best and strongest, went to the colours. 

One sturdy old fellow named Sturmer, who could still draw 
a furrow and pitch a sheaf of com against most, presented 
himself at the recruiting office. He declared that he was two 
years uiider age and asked for the shilling as he called it. 

I hey laughed and turned him down good-naturedly. He 
grinned broadly, showing more red gums than white ivories. 

You re too old, my man. You couldn't keep up with the 
young ones." 

That I could, bor and bate 'em, too,” he replied 
indignantly. ^ 

The recnuting sergeant read honest disappointment on the 
Saxon face and added: 
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"'I'll tell you what 1*11 do. I'll take your name and address, 
and if we nm short of men and want you we'll telegraph for 
you." 

"I’ll come, dal me if I won’t! I can carry a rifle as well 
as I can carry a scuppet" (spade). 

"Is your wife alive?” 

"Noo; I’m hving with my grandson. He'll be rare 
surprised to hear that I’m to be telegraphed for. Why, bor, 
they couldn't do more if it was Mr. Richard himself!” 

He was not telegraphed for. The fact confirmed him in 
the belief that we were giving "them there Jarmans” the 
good hiding they deserved. 

Suddenly Clement Belton sprang it upon the family that 
he had enlisted. Dick could carry on alone, he declared. 
With Olive's supervision and Joan’s help in the dairy, that 
department would not suffer in his absence. The pedigree 
herd could be bred as usual. Dick could dispose of any 
that were ready for sale on Norwich Hill (market). Butter, 
eggs, milk, and cheese were still in local demand, also fruit 

and vegetables. 

Life at the HaU ran on the old lines smoothly enough after 
Clem's departure, until Joan caught the fever of wanting to 
“do her bit.” She could not forget what was happening on 
the other side of the grey North Sea. If by chance she forgot, 
a cold day with a misty south-east wind brought a dull boom 
to her ears. It was a sound to be felt as much as heard, ^e 
sound of guns dealing death and destruction on the other side 
of the water. As she stood on the low cliffs the firing of the 
guns seemed to come up through the ground beneath her feet. 

Some friends, the daughters of neighbouring clergy, quietly 
left their old rectory homes and put on uniforms bearing the 
red cross. They discussed hospital work and talked of the 
need of voluntary helpers in the canteens on the front. 

Joan went to see them off at Yarmouth in the London 
express. Each time that she watched a receding train the 
urge became greater. She must be one of them and not be 

left standing disconsolately on the platform. 

The sound of the guns had been more than usually insistenL 
In response, some of the windows of the old house jarred ^d 
rattled with the vibration. Joan walked into the morning 
room, where Aunt Olive sat, and startled the placid lady with 
the announcement that she was joining the Red Cross band 
of women at the Front. 
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''Oh, my dear!" cried Mrs. Oakley, gulping down her 
dismay. 

Joan, with her modesty, was not fully aware of her own 
worth to the older woman as a helper and cheerful companion 
in these anxious days. Her aunt checked herself in the 
lamentations that sprang to her lips. She reminded herself 
that it was not for her to put anything in the way of youthful 
patriotism. To encourage was the only method by which 
she could help the cause. She was too old to leave home and 
rough it on the edge of the battlefield. 

M^en Joan had finished her pleading for consent, Aunt 
Olive was quietly acquiescing and promising what assistance 
she could give in her small way. 

"Are you the right age, dear?" asked Mrs. Oakley, studying 
the fair face now in its first beauty of youth. 

'T'm twenty. I shall call myself twenty-one if I am asked. 
I wish Phil was older. She could help you and take my 
place." 

She must continue her education for the present. I can 

carry on all right," said Mrs. Oakley bravely. 

What about my car and delivering some of the 

produce? You can't do that and be out in all weathers as 
I am." 

"Dick has been talking of getting a light lorry. He will 

have old Sturmer taught to drive and let him do the delivery 
business." 

An excellent plan ! It will relieve my mind to know that 
^meone is doing my work properly. What about my own 

"Your Uncle Harry might like to take it. He wants some- 
thing ‘l"'cker than the horse and dogcart to get to the office 
and round the buildings. Lots of the houses your grand- 

faffier put up need repair and in some cases rebuilding and 

“P to date in their fittings.” 

.ill “ •" 



Th!?"® her more than a little. 

En^nth ^ friendship with the goolnatured 

English girl. She had mothered him in the holidays which 
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he had usually spent under Mrs. Oakley’s wing, first at the 
boarding-house and afterwards at the Hall. 

The freedom of the country life, both indoors and out, was 
ideal for the Indian boy. He spent the fine summer days 
on the sands or in a house-boat on the broads, where he learnt 
to swim, to fish, and row. Mrs. Oakley found that he was 
no trouble. Gentle and good-natured, he fitted into the 
family circle as if he belonged to it. He had his little room 
near the nursery, or pla3^room as it was afterwards termed, 
and he looked upon it as his home. When they moved into 
the Hall where there was plenty of space he felt even more 
at home. 

In the ordinary course of events the boy was to return to 
his father when he w'as eighteen or nineteen. Adam-u-din 
Sahib hoped to place him on the staff of the H3'derabad 
branch of the Stores. As interpreter he w^ould be useful in 
the correspondence bureau. The experience would be of 
ser\nce when he succeeded his father as Palace Agent. 

When the War broke out the Sahib’s plans were changed. 
He concluded that it would be best to delay Hassan s return 
until the political world was more settled and the route to the 
East less dangerous. There was no special reason^ why Hassan 
should be recalled. On the contrary, it seemed in every way 
better that he should remain in England a few years longer. 
The time might be well spent in working for some merchant 
firm, where he could gain experience of the import and 
export trade. 

The Sahib was prepared to continue the liberal allowance 
which enabled Hassan to keep his car and to live in comfort 
near his work. 

Hassan was eighteen when Joan determined to become a 
war w^orker. 

“Has your aunt given you leave to go to the Front?” he 
asked. 

“I haven't asked for leave,” she replied. 

“Will she have to go with you?” he asked. 

She laughed at the suggestion. 

“Oh, Hassan! haven’t you learnt by this time that we 
English women go where we wish and do what we like?” 

“You mean that there are no restrictions?” 

“Do you see any?” 

“No, I can’t say that I do, but I thought that perhaps 
you might not really be as free as you appear to be. In 
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the harem our women seem to be free enough to do what 
they please, but they have to keep the rules. It is always 
understood that they are not overstepping the mark. My 

mother sees to it, and no one dreams of opposing her 
authority." 

They couldn't go to the Front, you mean, and serve in the 
hospitals?" 

"Certainly not." 

"What exactly wiU your work be?" he asked, full of 
curiosity. 

Washing and dressing wounds, keeping the Tommies 

clean, giving them their food and medicine, and housemaiding 
the wards." 

Hassan remained silent. He was thinking of the domestic 
routine of the harem. Excepting for dressing wounds it 
seemed very like the daily work of his mother’s women, very 
intimate and boring. He remembered being washed and 
dressed, and generally mothered as a child, and how latterly 
he resented tlie treatment. When he returned to India he 
would not go back to it. He would join the men, take his 
meals with them, and, until he had a wife, sleep where they 

slept. After the marriage he would be assigned a suite of 
rooms. 

He wondered idly if unmarried girls of the harem would 
ever be permitted to escape from its walls and dictate to their 
elders the course of action they intended to adopt. The 
thought made him smile. 

What are you laughing at?" asked Joan suddenly. 

I was trying to imagine the commotion it would cause if 
you lived in a harem and took your own way as you are 
doing now." 

T wonder myself that your gosha ladies haven't long 
since kicked over the traces. I suppose the men are too strong 
for them. ^ The husbands are old die-hards." 

"It isn't the men," protested Hassan. "You have such 
queer notions about our domestic life." 

‘For the matter of that, so have you about ours!" she 

retorted. "You have been in this country — how many 
years?" 

^^Ten, and I'm likely to be here some time longer." 

'And yet after all the experience you've had at close 
quarters you ask if I'm going to be saddled with a chaperone 1 " 
Joan laughed at the thought of dragging a woman of over 
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fifty like her aunt to the battle fields to act propriety while 
she, Joan, washed and dressed and ministered to the wants 
of grown men from the ranks. 

“I suppose the time will come in the far future when your 
menkind will unbar the prison doors." 

"Now it is you who are floundering in ignorance," cried 
Hassan. "If isn't the men who bar the door, it's the women. 
They demand the purdah and the veil. The bolt is on their 
own side of the door, to keep people out of their sanctuary, 
not to imprison themselves." 

"How idiotic it sounds. What are they afraid of?" 

This was a question Hassan did not feel inclined to answer. 
How could he explain that the men of his country were not 
to be trusted? They could not control their passions where 
women were concerned. 

"Come for a drive, Hassan," said Joan, who had no 
inclination to discuss the ethics of the East. "We'll go to 
Lowestoft, where I have to deliver thirty pounds of tomatoes. 
You can help me pack them into the car. We will run on 
further south and lunch somewhere on the road. We shan't 
be back till sunset." 

"Mrs. Oakley won't mind?" 

"Really, Hassan, you are the limit, you early Victorian 
dear! " 

"Let me drive you in my car. We shall cover the ground 
at a better pace than with your old Noah's ark," 

"All right, if you will take my tomatoes as well as me." 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


(I) 

T he War came to an end. It was more than two years 
since Joan left for the Front. She returned to the Hall 
with mixed feelings. Aunt Olive, a little older but as active as 
ever, met her at the door. Joan stepped down from her own 
car. Oakley had kept it in good running order, although he 
now possessed one of his own. He had thought to please his 
niece by sending it to the station for her. 

Tears on both sides were inevitable as aunt and niece met. 
Clement had given his life for his country. His bones lay in 
Flanders. Richard, who missed his brother every day of his 
life, kept his grief to himself, but Olive at sight of Joan, was 
unable to follow her brother's example. 

When she had dried her eyes and looked at the girl who had 
so gallantly stuck to her job, she could see that the scenes of 
death and suffering had left their mark. Gone for ever was 
the tender youth of face and feature. The eyes had gained 
the expression of endurance that may be detected in the sym- 
pathetic woman who has been forced to witness pain and 
3-6or^y which it is out of her power to relieve. 

“My darling Joan! I'm so glad, so thankful, to get you 
back safely!" 

Joan clung to her as though she needed touch as well as 
sight to help her to realize the home-coming. Would it be a 
dream? Would she awake to the moans of the wounded and 
dying? Would she start up presently to a bitter reality and 
be sent to fetch those dreadful dressings and basins, which 
she must presently carry away with their crimson stains? 
And the smell of the disinfectants, inseparable from the 
hospitals, would it ever leave her nostrils? 

A hand caught hers. She detached herself from Aunt 
Olive and found Phillis by her side. 

"Phil, darling!" 

Once more the tears sprang to Joan's eyes, but Phil's joy 
at seeing her sister soon dispersed them. 

"You've come back for good!" cried Phil. She had 
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developed, and was tall for her age. '*Oh, Joan! IVe learnt 
to drive your car," she continued, with the impetuosity of 
the school girl. “Uncle Harry has been teaching me. If you 
want any help in taking the fruit and vegetables round I shall 
be able to give it.“ 

“You’re too young at present to have a driving licence.” 
warned Mrs. Oakley. 

“I mean when I leave school.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly, you must lend a hand then, as your 
Girl Guides put it,” replied her aunt. 

“And how is everything on the farm?” asked Joan. 

“Just as usual, thank God. We had our excursions and 
alarms when the Zeppelins came.” 

“We were not let off, I can assure you, on the Front either,” 
said Joan. 

“The greatest fright we had here was an enemy raid on 
Yarmouth.” 

While they talked they drifted into the drawing-room, 
where afternoon tea was laid out as usual, with a liberal 
supply of sandwiches and cakes of all sorts. 

“Oh, how delightful!” cried Joan, as she slipped into her 
old seat with Phil by her side. “A good, solid old afternoon 
tea,” she added, as she helped herself. 

Uncle Dick came in at the call of the tea-bell. No one 
took the empty seat where Clem had once sat. The memory 
of his square-set figure, faintly scented with the hayrick that 
he had seen cut and weighed, was with them all, even down 
to the school-girl niece. 

A bright, coal fire burnt in the old-fashioned grate. The 
lamps were lighted, and after the two uncles, Dick and Harty, 
had withdrawn to conclude their daily tasks, Oakley to finish 
his correspondence and send off the letters to the post, Dick 
to see that the numerous beasts had been fed, Olive and Joan 
drew nearer to the fire. Phil slipped away. Her sister's 
eyes followed her. 

“She has gone to the dairy to see old Betsy,” said Mrs. 
Oakley. 

“Is it her holiday time?” 

“No, the holidays are just the same as when you were 
at school. I begged for a few days off so that she might be 
here to welcome you home. She goes back to Southwold 
to-morrow. She is anxious not to miss the exams, at the end 
of term.” 
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She was here of course for the summer holidays?" 

She made her headquarters here, but most of the time they 
spent on the Broads. Dick has given her a beautiful house- 
boat. The boat is captained by a man and boy, old Stunner 
and one of his grandsons." 

I thought he was driving our lorry and distributing the 
farm produce." 

He was, up to last March when he was laid up with 
^onchitis. I was afraid we were going to lose the old man. 
His eldest grandson had been his back-board boy. He was 
old enough to take on the job, and he gets round in half the 
time. The old man hadn t the nerve or the eye for up-to-date 
driving. The care of the house-boat suits him far better, and 
I feel that Phil is safe with him," 

"You said ‘they’ spent the time on the broads. Who 
were They’?" 

Phil s holiday party. Hassan of course. He never misses 
an opportunity of coming whenever he can get away, Maisie 
Moore the rector s daughter, she and Phil are inseparables 
and go to the same school. Then there was Jim Armstrong, a 
friend in Hassan's office, such a nice fellow. He’s devoted to 
Phil but I don’t know whether anything will come of it. They 
are all too young to think of love-making I am glad to say. 
Then there is Archie Hayward and his sister Mabel. They 
had glorious weather and enjoyed themselves amazingly. 
Hassan and Phil were considered host and hostess, as the party 
had supplies from the Hall and the boat belonged to 

Joan made no remark beyond the comment: "Luckv 

Her thoughts were elsewhere as Olive could see for herself. 

The girl had something on her mind. It would come out 
presently. 

Now, dear, tell me about yourself," said Mrs. Oakley. 

'Not much to say except that I am thankful that the mad- 
ness of hate and evil passions is all over, I was one of the 
first to escape from the hospital. I had a friend at court, 
a Major Scott. He managed to get me into the first flight of 
as soon as the danger of the U-boats was ended." 

‘‘That happened with the Armistice." 

"Many of the girls were in no hurry to leave. But 
Lawrence — Major Scott advised me to clear out as soon as 
I could." 
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‘*Wise man!” remarked Aunt Olive, waiting for more 
with a conviction that Joan had more to say. 

”He was coming home himself ” 

"Nice for you to have a friend to look after you.” 

"Oh, Auntie, dearest! He's more than a friend, much 
more. I've promised to marry him. Lawrence is a darling. 
You will love him.” 

Mrs. Oakley laughed happily, well pleased to hear the 

wonderful news. . 

"He won't want the love of an old woman like me. He 

will be my nephew if you marry him, the first nephew I shall 

"Uncle Dick will like him. He knows a lot about horses. 
The regiment is mounted, but he is on the Staff and has been 
away from his regiment during the War.” 

"Hussars?” enquired Mrs. Oakley. She knew nothing 

whatever about the army. 

"Lancers, belonging to the Indian army.” 

"Was the regiment at the Front?” 

"No, it is in India. When his leave is up we shall have 
to join it out there. As soon as the War broke out he man- 
aged to get home to England. His father is a general, one 
of the brass hats who managed to slip off the shelf and pop 
up into life again in the War Office. He pulled the strings 
and Lawrence got a billet on the West Front. He has had 
some marvellous escapes, but he has come through all right. 
Auntie! he's such a dear!” 

"I’m sure if you love him. When do you think you 
will be getting married?” 

"Soon after the New Year, that is to say, if he can get the 
six months’ leave he wants. He's coming down here, if you 
will have him, for Christmas. If we mai^ in February we 
shall have five or six months in England.” 


( 2 ) 

It was a week to Christmas. Joan had settled down as if 
she had never been absent. She picked up the threads of her 
home life, helped Betsy the head dairy woman, supervised 
young Sturmer's deliveries, and above all began to gather 
together the fascinating equipment of the bride, her trousseau. 
It meant frequent journeys to town, lunches with Lawrence 
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Scott, dinners and theatres with General and Mrs. Scott, 

who had welcomed her warmly as a girl after their own 
heart. 


Christmas brought Hassan to the old Hall, full of happy 
anticipation in the thought of the family party of which he 
\v^ an old member. His eyes dwelt upon Joan with curiosity, 
one was changed. Her experience on the Front had developed 
^aracter and increased a self-confidence which even Mrs. 
Uakley did not possess. 

Major Scott was unable to join the party till Christmas Eve. 
ihis gave Hassan an opportunity of renewing his friendship 
with the English girl who had befriended him from the very 
beginning, when he was a shy boy of thirteen and she was a 
protective little self-assured person of fifteen. As she had 
mothered her pets in India, the decrepit cook-room fowl, 
the black kid and the scraggy-necked duck, so she had turned 
in her maternal instincts to the lone Indian boy exiled from 
his luxurious home. 


Though years had passed the two easily fell into 

companionship and the old friendly relations. 

“Come along, Joan. Here’s the sun at last. Let’s go 

down to the sea, he said one morning. She was very busy 

over price lists. Good-natured as ever, she put the pamphlets 

aside and ran upstairs for her furs. A brisk walk brought 

them to the familiar beach where the ridges of sand, fringed 

1 F f , _ seen in their regular curves, 

looking as if neither wind nor sea had touched them since she 

and Fhil and Hassan had built sand-castles. They paced 

along the damp beach where the recent tide had left the sand 
hrm and hard. 

Joan, sa,id Hassan, breaking the silence and coming out 
of a reverie. ^ so want to ask you a question.” 

What’s puzzling you?” 

arranging for your marriage ” 

What? she cned, stopping him short. ”What are you 

ou^call^U^'^^ ^ Aunt Olive didn’t arrange my marriage as 


“Then it was Mr. Oakley or Mr. Belton ?” 

’Neither, I arranged it myself.” 

,, didn t your aunt or one of your uncles speak to 

Major Scott s father, the General ?” 

’Certainly not!” cried Joan, with a touch of indignation 
at the mere suggestion of anyone interfering in her affairs. 
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“To whom did Major Scott speak when he had decided to 
make you his wife?” 

“To me, of course, you silly boy I How could he tell, tih 
he asked me, whether I would have him as a husband or ROt? 

“Could you — would you — have been allowed ?” 

“My uncle’s and aunt’s permission didn’t enter the ques- 
tion. When he said: *Will you marry me?’ I said; ‘Yes, 
after we get out of this frightful mess of blood and mud. We 
were cold and wet and up to our eyes in mud, scarcely a time 
to think of marriage.” 

“You didn’t have to write and ask Mrs. Oakley or Mr. 

Belton before you gave him an answer?” 

“It was none of their business. I'm of age and can do as 
I like. It wasn't their show. Why should they be asked?” 

“You knew, of course, that they would approve? Suppos- 
ing they had been against it?” 

“So much the worse for them.” 

“Would you have consented to marry Major Scott if they 

had opposed you ? ” . 

“Tooth and nail! You bet! He is the best man in the 


world.” 

“And you would have told them so? 

“Yes, and rubbed it in well.” , , ^ - 

“Wouldn't you have been afraid of being locked m your 

room ? ” , 1 . i_ . j • j u 

Joan burst into peals of laughter, laughter that did her 

good. , , 

“This is a free country, Hassan. Do you lock up your 

girls if they want to marry the wrong man from your point 
of view ? ^ ^ 

“Our women have no choice in the matter. It is all settled 


for them by their parents.” . , . j 

“But supposing diat they don’t like the choice that is made 

for them?” asked Joan. ^ 

“That never happens. You see. they cant choose lor 

themselves, because they never see the men until after the 
marriage. When every ceremony is at an end the bndegroom 
is allowed to enter the bride's room and remove her veU. 
Then they see each other for the first time.” 

“If the girl is as ugly as sin what happens?” 

“He can divorce her.” 

“And if the man is an old scarecrow, double her age, wnai 


can she do?” 
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*'Grin and bear it> I suppose. I don't see what else can 
be done," said Hassan. 

"Poor things! Poor things! You are centuries behind 
us, Hassan. Honestly, how do you like it? Is that how 
you will be married when you go back to India?" 

"I'm afraid so. It is the custom." 

"Kick against it for all you're worth. Say that you mean 
to choose your wife yourself." 

"How can I choose if I can't see them? All the nice 
women are behind the purdah. They are all gosha, hidden." 

"Do you never see a woman?" 

"Not one that I could marry. Of course there are plenty 
of low-class Muhammadans who have to work out of doors. 
They can't remain gosha all their lives. But they belong to 
the common people and marry in their class." 

"I wonder what your wife will be like?" 

"My father says she is beautiful and that I am very 
fortunate ' ' 

"Goodness! has he chosen her already?" 

"I believe so, and I shall be married to her as soon as I 
get home." 

"By the by, when are you going back to India?" asked 
Joan. 

"Father wants me to stop on here in London and see some- 
thing of the buying department of the Europe Stores. If it 
can be arranged, I am to go round with the buyer as assistant 
secretary. I shall like that." 

They climbed the cliff and went back to the Hall by way 
of sandy lanes where they were sheltered from the cold winds. 




1 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

(I) 

C HRISTMAS came and a happy party assembled at the 
Hall. The old spirit was there, but it was sobered by 
the past years’ experiences. Phil was the youngest and by 
far the merriest of them all. Scott found her a delightful 
child. She was a good horsewoman, which in these days of 
motor-cars comparatively few girls could claim to be. She 
went ferreting rabbits with him and initiated him into the 
mystery of catching pike and eels in the silent rivers and 

broads. 

Hassan and his friend Armstrong appeared in due time. 
They were to stay over the New Year. 

Joan was busy superintending the arrangements for the big 
dinner given annually to the workers on the estate. Many 
who had once been guests at this yearly gathering had, like 
their master. Mr. Clement, answered the call of their country 
and would never return. Other workers had filled up the gaps 
in the staff and were looking forward to the reunion that, 
according to tradition, always took place at the Hall. 

With the teamsters, the herdsmen, gardeners, dairymaids 
and labourers came the wives and children. There was room 
for them all in the big servants’ hall. 

Mrs. Oakley, less able to stand about than formerly, lett 
much to Joan, whose past experience had qualified her to 
step into her aunt’s shoes. 

Joan was standing on a kitchen chair holding a big bunch 
of holly and mistletoe. She was endeavouring to reach a l^p 
hook that had held many similar bunches in past years. The 
hook was driven into a huge oak beam and from all appear- 
ance was likely to serve its purpose for some years to come. 
Phillis, followed by Hassan and Jim Armstrong, came bursting 

into the hall. , . , 

’’Look out! Phil!” cried Joan, wobblmg as she stood. 

’'You will have me over if you barge about like f^at! ’ 

She descended from her perch and Hassan took the bunch 

from her hand. 
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‘‘That’s right, Hassan, I want a little help." 

Another hand gently but firmly pushed him aside and 
relieved him of his prickly burden. 

"Let me do that,” said Lawrence in a tone that was not 
to be gainsaid. 

Hassan's smile of pleasure vanished. He made no remon- 
strance, but gave up his bunch and stepped back. 

"What is it that you want, Phil?" asked Joan. 

"You’ve got the whole blessed lot of mistletoe. We want 
some for the servants’ hall as weD as the front hall." 

"Haven't you got your little lot of holly and mistletoe for 
the rest of the house?" 

"Not a leaf, my dear. You have bagged the lot!” 

"I really can’t spare any. I have only just enough for 
the front hall and dining-room." 

She was preparing to climb on to her perch again, but she 
would have preferred to see her sister and helpers safely out 
of the way before attempting it. 

"What are we to do?" asked Phil. 

"Take the car and run to Yarmouth. You will find plenty 
of greenstuff for sale in the market." 

"Good! What fun! Come along, Joan 1 ” 

"Sorry, but I really can’t spare the time. Take Hassan 
and Jim with you and let one of them drive." 

"You come, Lawrence," said Phil. He was already stand- 
ing on the chair with the "mistletoe bough" in his hand 
prepared to put it in position. "If you come, Joan will 
follow." 

"I’m staying to help to finish here," he replied. "You be 
off with your escort, you little madcap!" 

Phil turned and made a school-girl grimace at him. 

"Oh, bother!" she retorted. "I say, you’re not going to 
be two duds on our hands, are you? You will have plenty 
of time to get on with the mistletoe business when the lights 
are out." 

"All right! You will not be let off, miss," responded 
Lawrence. 

"Be off at once, there’s a good girl," admonished Joan. 
"There's heaps to do still. If you go at once, we shall be 
able to get the front rooms decorated before it is dark." 

Phil was still making contemptuous gestures at her prospec- 
tive brother-in-law. 

"First you will have to catch me," she cried, derisively; 
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‘*and that will take some doing for an old war-worn horse 


like you ! '' 

“Oh! get away, dol” 


said Joan, who was losing 


patience. 

“Come along, Hassan.“ said Phil, her eyes sparkling with 
the excitement of the season. “Don^t let’s waste time over 
those two village idiots. We will run over to Yarmouth and 

get what we want. Come along, Jim!” 

Jim was laughing. He thoroughly understood the situation. 
He had seen his own sisters break away from the family circle 
and pair off with their chosen ones. He followed as he was 
bidden, allowing Hassan to go ahead with the impetuous Phil. 
She slipped her arm through that of the Indian. 

“I’m awfully sorry for you, old dear!” she said. “You ve 
lost her. Your old chum has been stolen from you, from us 
all. It's the usual thing, but lovers are the very deuce and 


all!” 

“I know that it can’t be helped ” 

“Of course it can’t. You will have to take me on instead. 
I shan’t make a bad pal,” and she gave his arm a little 

squeeze of sympathy. 

They returned in time for lunch. Joan had given up her 
attempt to put up the traditional mistletoe bough. Afterwards 
Phil, Jim and Hassan devoted all their energies to deatog 
with the prickly holly and putting up the Druidical bough m 
its familiar place in the front hall. There was a hot argument 

over the height at which it was to swing. » u ^ 

“It must be high enough not to scratch Major Scott s h^d 
when he gets busy,” remarked Jim, glancing at Phil. He 
had heard her challenge. 

“Let’s measure him. Where is he?” suggested Hassan. 
“In the conservatory with Joan, probably,” said Phil. 
“They are after flowers for the table, chrysanthemums and 

anything else they can find,” said Jim. . . 

“Flowers! ” cried Phil, scornfully. “No use chasmg idiots. 
Here, Jim, you’re the tallest of us three. Let’s take yonr 
measure. If the holly scratches Lawrence, it will serve him 


right ^ ^ 

’’He is taller than I am,” remarked Jim. 

“Never mind,” responded Phil. “I want him to be 

scratched after what he said.” -r 

“You don’t want to be kissed,” said Jirn, wondenng if ^e 

if hft tried his hand at it. tie 
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was the same age as Hassan, and was not troubled with 
shyness. 

“Not by you, Mr. Wrong," cried Phil. 

“You would prefer the Major?" 

“If anything, he would be a shade worse than you," she 
responded. 


( 2 ) 

On Christmas Day they dined at the same time that their 
humble guests were busy in the servants* hall. When dinner 
was over, the young people rose to their feet and the punch 
was made. Uncle Dick solemnly bore the huge steaming bowl 
to the servants' hall, the rest of the company following. 

The time-honoured ceremony was carried out in all its 
formality. Tumblers were provided for the men, wineglasses 
for the women. They were filled by Joan, who ladled out the 
precious drink with the soup ladle. 

Richard Belton took up his position where once his father 
had stood and solemnly gave them a Christmas welcome and 
New Year's greeting. 

Old Sturmer, as the oldest employee on the farm, rose to 
his feet in reply. He declared, as was his custom Christmas 
after Christmas, that this was a rare old masterpiece, this 
was! He wished to say in the name of everybody present 
that this “fare to be the biggest masterpiece of all" with Miss 
Joan back, God bless her ! He understood that she was going 
to furrin parts after she was married. This here Christmas 
would be the last that she would spend with them. He hoped 
that her Christmasses would be happy wherever she was. 

He looked down the length of the long trestle tables which 
still bore the broken remains of large, rich plum-puddings, to 
be finished presently, and rapped the table with the handle 
of his knife. 

“All you, together, join me in wishing our master, Mr. 
Richard, and our missus, Mrs. Oakley, and her husband and 
the young ladies long life and happiness. Three cheers for 
the family 1" 

Hassan, standing a little apart, looked on in silence at the 
strange domestic ceremony. He could not see his father in 
Richard's place, with his whole household gathered round 
him. And yet there was no reason why some such assembly 
round the head of the family should not take place. It was 
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not of a religious nature. It was purely social whatever its 
origin, and it concerned the women quite as much as the men. 

Major Scott had been in India. He knew something of the 
Moslems. Most of the men of his regiment were followers of 
the Prophet, and were rigid observers of the teaching of the 
Koran, the Muhammadan scriptures. 

Lawrence edged his way towards Hassan. Joan was busy 
refilling the glasses. The bowl, like the teapot, had received 
the addition of some hot water, heat having to make up for 


alcoholic strength. 

" You're a follower of the Prophet, Hassan, I believe,'* said 
Lawrence quietly. 

‘'Yes, sir," the young man replied. 

"Well, what do you think of this strange ceremony?" 

"It is good for the family life." 

"What about the spirits used, the rum and sherry that go 
to make the punch?" asked Lawrence. 

"They are not forbidden to the Europeans as they are with 
us. We have the pipe instead, a better and quieter soother 

than alcohol." 

Joan had finished her task by emptying the bowl to its last 
drop. Her uncle made a move to leave the room. The 
ceremony had stirred his memory of other days when the 
family circle was intact. He was anxious to get into the 
privacy of his own sitting-room where he would have time 
for thought. He looked round at his guests. "Good-bye, 
together 1" he said, dropping into the vernacular speech of 
his men. "I hope I shall be here next Christmas to greet you 


all again." 

"Good-bye, sir! Good-bye!" they cried, with one voice 
springing to their feet once more. Although they were not 
leaving yet awhile, they knew that this was the master's 


farewell. ^ 

"Sit ye down and fill your pipes. There's still plenty oi 

home-brewed to fall back upon," said the master. 

He walked slowly from the great hall, past the entrance 
to the spacious dairy, along the flagged corridor and through 
the green-baize door that shut off the front part of the house 
from the servant's quarters. 

"Our duty to the guests done, now we begin oim own fun. 
Aunt Olive!" cried Lawrence. It was the first time he had 
hailed her by the familiar term. "Allow me the honour! 
He took her by the hand and led her ceremoniously to the 
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mistletoe bough and kissed her on the cheek. There was a 
laugh all round as she took out a filmy bit of cambric and 
passed it over the spot he had touched. Then he turned to 
Joan. 

“Your turn next I “ he cried. 

But Phil was before him. Taking Uncle Dick off his guard 
as he was trying to slip away, she dragged him under it and 
gave him a bear’s hug with a smack of a kiss on his clean- 
shaven cheek. This was enough for Dick. He chuckled and 
made his escape as swiftly as he could. 

Phil’s activities extended boisterously to Uncle Harry. 
After him it was Jim Armstrong, who needed no persuasion. 
He met her half-way and got in as many kisses as he had 
time for. The tables were turned when she fell upon her future 
brother-in-law, who ran away in pretended alarm. When he 
was caught he received a smack from her hand and not from 
her lips. 

Again the only person to play the part of looker-on was 
Hassan. Standing well away from the rest, he made no effort 
to join in the good-natured scrimmage. The game, if game 
it could be called, was like nothing he had ever seen in his 
father’s house. 

Suddenly a pair of strong young arms went round his neck 
and he was dragged to the mistletoe. He made no resistance. 
His head was pulled down and he received Phil’s bold salute 
on his cheek. A curious smile curved his lips. 

Lawrence saw it with doubtful approval. This was playing 
with unknown fire. He opened his arms as if he were shooing 
along a flock of turkeys, and advanced on the roysterers. 

“Enough! Enough !’* he cried. “We’ve played this game 
long enough. Joan is tired. Let's follow Aunt Olive into the 
drawing-room and have some quieter games.” 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

(I) 

T he days flew fast for Joan. The wedding was fixed for 
St. Valentine's Day, the fourteenth of February. The 
weather promised to be fine. 

Lawrence Scott and his best man arrived at the private 
hotel which had once been Olive's boarding-house. By this 
time under more ambitious management, it had grown out 
of all knowledge. Now it had a bar and billiards-room, a large 
garage, and was never empty of guests, although it had its 
full season when the healthy bracing air of Beltonville was 
not too sharp. 

General and Mrs. Scott accompanied their son. Freda, 
Lawrence’s only sister, was a ^est at the Hall. She was a 
lively young woman of an independent disposition that 
attracted Phillis at once. These two, with four old friends, 
neighbours who had grown up with Joan, formed the band 
of bridesmaids. 

Immediately after arrival at the hotel Lawrence slipped 
away to see his bride. She had much to show him. Presents 
had been arriving from all sorts of people. They had to be 
set out and displayed. 

Joan seized upon her lover as soon as he appeared. 

'T've such a lot to show you, darling. We're putting most 
of the things in the drawing-room. I have a few that I am 
keeping upstairs for the present, mostly jewellery." 

She led him to the room, called the play-room. Phil kept 
her treasures there, her skates, the oars belonging to the 
dinghy of her house-boat, her collection of birds' eggs and 
butterflies and many other properties of no value to anyone 

but herself. . , 

Joan closed the door and there was an interval m wnicn 

the wedding presents were forgotten. 

"Now you must see and admire my treasures. ' 

She unlocked a tin dispatch-box and drew from it a UWe 
velvet-lined case smelling strongly of sandalwood, of which 

it was made. It contained a long platinum cham m which 
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were set a number of single stone diamonds which glittered 
as she lifted it out. Lawrence opened his eyes in astonishment. 

‘*What a lovely chain L' he exclaimed. "Who sends you 
this? None of my people, I am afraid. They*re not rich 
enough to run to ^amonds. Nor am I, darling, much as I 
love you." 

He took it delicately from her fingers and let it rest on the 
palm of his hand. 

"Hassan sent it." 

"What? Hassan, the Indian?" 

Yes, he’s one of our oldest friends. Mr. Murray intro- 
duced him years ago and asked us to be kind to the boy. His 
father was a friend of my father. We called him the Sahib. 
He was one of the suppliers of goods to the Nizam’s palace. 
Hassan was only thirteen when we first knew him. He had 
been in England four years, but had made no friends out of 
his school circle. He was rather shy, but just as nice as he 
is now." 

Lawrence listened in silence. He was examining the stones 
closely. Joan continued: 

"Hassan's father sent it from India. Isn’t it beautiful?" 
"Fit for a duchess!" 

"With all those diamonds it must be worth a lot of 
money ! " 

"A thousand pounds, if not more." 

yOh, Lawrence! Really?" cried Joan, in her surprise. 

‘‘They are the wevy best of their kind." 

What a responsibility they will be. How am I to take 
care of such a treasure?" 

Wear it. It is meant to be worn constantly, as you can 

see by the strength of the chain and the solid setting of the 
stones." 

A valuable ornament like that is not suitable for morning 
wear," objected Joan. 

You can hide it under your frills. It will be far safer on 

your neck than anywhere else, as we have a lot of travelling 

before us. Did Hassan write with it or give it to you in 
person?" 

"He sent it by registered post. I haven’t seen him since 
he was here at Christmas. He is coming with Jim Armstrong 
this evening." 

"May I see the letter, or is it strictly private?" 

"Of course not. Here’s the letter. It is delightful." 
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She went to the table and extracted an envelope from a 
bundle of others, all being congratulations from friends. 

“Here it is. Do read it. It is quaint and romantic, quite 
unlike any of the others." 

Lawrence went through it with curiosity. He had never 
been jealous of Hassan. Joan was not the sort of girl to 
give him cause for anything of the sort, but naturall )7 he had 
been a little curious as to the exact footing on which they 
stood. The letter ran as follows: 


Joan, my dear English sister, 

Wear these always. They are the crystal teats that 

have fallen from my eyes at the thought of losing you out of 
my life. You have been very good to the homeless hoy. May 

Allah bless and keep you. 

Your sad but always affectionate brother, 

Hassan. 


"Have you thanked him?" 

"Yes, and I shall do so again when he arrives." 

"You are putting him up here?" 

"He will have his old room which was given to him when 
he first came. He calls it his little English home, and it wiU 
be his to come to whenever he likes till he goes back to 

India." ^ • j u u 

Lawrence was silent for a while. Joan busied nerseii 

sorting out the letters she wanted him to see. ^ . 

"^^^en does Hassan return to India?" he asked. ^ 

old enough to take up an appointment as assistant in the 
Hyderabad Branch of the Stores. I think you said that was 
what he was preparing for." 

"Not yet. His father wants him to see somethmg 01 tne 

buyers* side of the business.^* 

"This will take him away from London," he observed. 
"To lots of places on the Continent as well as to the cruet 

manufacturing towns of England." ^ t, 

"Just as well." said Lawrence, to himself. But ^e heard 

him. 

"Why do you say that, darling? 

"It will give him something to think of." 

Joan glanced at him shrewdly. 

"You don’t like Hassan," she said. 

"It isn’t a case of like or dislike. I should probably think 
highly of him as a promising specimen of a modem young 
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Moslem if I met him in his own country. Here he is a fish 
out of water, absorbing a lot of Western ideas which won’t 
nt into his life when he gets back.'’ 

The experience he has in England ought to help him." 
On file contrary, it will handicap him when he finds 
himself in his conservative father’s house." 

You wouldn’t have had him stand still and learn nothing, 

would you? ’ she asked, puzzled by his attitude towards the 

young man. Lawrence did not reply. The whole subject was 

a problem, more difficult than Joan knew. Where would 

these friendly intimacies with English women end? "I think 

you are mistaken in Hassan," continued Joan. "He has been 

long enough in this country to have learnt how to fit himself 
into our life." 

Lawrence could not help recalling Phil’s behaviour under 
the mistletoe, when she kissed the young man. She stirred 
a depth of emotion that would not be possessed by the 

ordinary young Briton of his age. Joan continued her praise 
of her friend. 

I can assure you that Hassan is pleasant and companion- 
able in every way. He makes you forget his brown 
complexion when you have him living in the house like one 

of the family. He is rich and generous and doesn’t 
sponge ’’ 

One is not likely to forget that fact after seeing his 
ma^ificent gift to you." 

^nd he never loses his temper," concluded Joan, deter- 
mined to stand up for her old friend. 

"Granted, but with everything said and done, I shall be 
very glad to hear that he has been shipped off for good to 

Hyderabad." ^ 


(2) 

The wedding passed off happily, as most weddings do in 
the country, where there is plenty of room for the guests. 
Uncle Richard gave the bride away. His thoughts dwelt on 
the two brothers he had lost, both younger than himself. It 
made him feel old. Aunt Olive resembled the April weather 
that was coming, a mixture of smiles and tears. Phil was, 
as usual, full of high spirits. The bridegroom's best man, an 
officer in the Staff Corps, found her fresh and amusing. He 
wondered how long that country freshness would last if she 
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lived among the girls with whom he associated in town. How 
soon would she be making up her face, and spoiling her youth 
with powder and paint? 

The bride and bridegroom went their way. The guests 
departed from the old Hall and the routine of the household 
resumed its quiet course. Phillis returned to school at 
Southwold not altogether pleased to leave her aunt. 

“Auntie, darling!" she cried, as she said farewell to Mrs. 
Oakley. "If you find that you miss Joan do let me come 
back and pick up the pieces. I could do all that she ever 
did and more too." 

“I have no doubt of it. I’ll send for you if old Betsy gives 
notice or the kettle boils over." 

“I'll come! You bet!" 

“But Phil, you must finish your education." 

“Cows and fowls don't want a school marm to look after 

them." 

The time slipped by with the monotonous smoothness 
peculiar to country life far removed from London, and out 
of touch with the stir and bustle of the great centre of English 

life. 

The surface was pleasantly ruffled when Hassan appeared 
on tlie scenes. His visits coincided rather curiously with 
Phillis's return home. 

“How did Hassan know that you were at home?" asked 
Aunt Olive one day. 

“I told him, of course, that I was coming." 

“Do you write to him?" . 

“Whenever I have anything to say. I told him to bring 
Jim with him. It makes it pleasanter for us all round and 
we just fill the car." 

Aunt Olive was not altogether pleased that the two young 
people were corresponding. But she did not see how she 
could stop it; nor could she find a good reason for doing so. 

After all it seemed harmless. 

“What does the headmistress say to your writing letters to 

a young Indian? Perhaps she doesn't know about it. 

“Oh, yes, she does! We have to hand in our letters for 

the post so that she can see every address." 

“Hasn't she asked any questions about Hassan? 

“No. You see I always address him in the old way as 
we did when he was a schoolboy, as Master Hassan care 01 
the school-master and it is sent on. 
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*Thil, I doii*t think that is quite straight on your part. It 
is a species of deception." 

"It’s the only way that I can communicate with Hassan 
and I shall do it till I come home for good. Then I can write 
direct." 

"What does Hassan say in his letters?" 

"Nothing more than would go on a post card. Would you 
like to see the sort of thing we write ? ' * 

Phil was off before her aunt could stop her. She returned 
with a sheaf of letters. Aunt Olive could not help laughing 
as she looked through some of them. "Right-o. I’ll come by 
the ten o’clock morning express from Liverpool Street. Yours 
H. Can’t get away this time." "Make it next Friday 
instead of this. Tve got to go over to Paris. Yours Hassan." 

"Well, I can’t see much harm in those letters. They’re 
very dull. What does the schoolmistress say to Master 
Hassan’s correspondence ? ’ ’ 

‘As a matter of fact we very seldom write when I am at 
school. There’s nothing to write about except to let him know 
when I am going home and to ask him to come down as soon 
as he can. All these letters have been received here. I 
generally send him a line as soon as I get back from school." 

Aunt Olive was satisfied that there was nothing in Phil’s 
correspondence to which she could object. She dropped the 
subject and let things take their course, a procedure that was 
much more to her taste than opposing her self-willed niece. 

Some months later Aunt Olive had a serious illness that 
altered the domestic arrangements at the old Hall. It 
incapacitated her for all housekeeping, and kept her in bed 
for some weeks. She was missed on all sides. There was 
no one in the house who could take her place. She fretted at 
Jean’s absence. Her husband and brother were concerned at 
the nervous condition into which she was falling. 

"We had better send for that little hussy, Phil," said Dick, 
one morning when the doctor had been recommending a 
change of scene and air. "How old is she?" 

‘Nearly seventeen," replied Harry. "Rather young to 
leave school in these days." 

My mother took up housekeeping when she was sixteen 

^d she was never any the worse for having left school at 
that age." 

The mechcal man approved and Phillis was recalled, to her 
mtense satisfaction. Olive Oakley was immediately relieved 
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of her anxiety when she heard that her niece was coming, and 
began to pick up at once. She no longer fretted at the absence 
of the direct supervision that she was accustomed to give to 
the house with its various ''side lines," as Hassan and Jim 
called her dairy and poultry-yard. 

Her husband anticipated a protest from her at the removal 
from school of Phillis sooner than had been planned, but none 
came. Poor Aunt Olive felt too weak and ill to be anything 
but grateful for a competent understudy whom she could trust. 

By this time Phillis knew as much as her aunt how things 
should be done. She had old Betsy in the dairy and a cook 
who had ruled the kitchen ever since the death of the old 
mistress, both competent old servants who required little 
supervision. 

As Phil slipped into her aunt's place at the end of the table 
her two uncles drew a breath of relief and felt that their little 
world had righted itself once more. As for Phil herself the 
new responsibilities that fell upon her young shoulders tended 
to sober her and bring to her consciousness the various duties 

she was expected to perform. 

Another Christmas since Joan’s departure came round. 
Phil was quite equal to the occasion. She was no longer the 
harum-scarum schoolgirl of the old days. Yet her high spirits 
and courage remained. Something in her home life was 
giving her new dignity and self-reliance, two qualities which 
banished the flippancy that had marked the schoolgirl. Aunt 
Olive noted the change with approval and was pleased. Joan's 
mantle had fallen on the younger girl, she thought. 

In a few weeks Aunt Olive recovered from her indisposition. 
She came downstairs with kindly critical eyes but found 
nothing to complain of. She took up some of the threads of 
her old work but not all of them. Phil not only retained the 
most strenuous, but she developed and expanded them in 
accordance with modem progress and the latest appliances. 

With regard to the poultry-yard she went in for intensive 
breeding and sold her clutches of eggs as pedigree setting. 
The old play-room was cleared of toys and die lumber that 
had delighted the heart of the child, and incubators were 
established. In the autumn she had the benefit of tl^ reaped 
corn-fields, the perquisites of the farmer’s wife. Here 
started the fattening process. She bought largely of imported 
birds that came from the Netherlands and Belgium and did 

well over ducks and turkeys. 
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Uncle Dick waged war against the ducks and geese. He 
had no objection to the turkeys but he declared that the web- 
footed birds fouled the horse ponds which he tried to keep 
sci^pulously clean for the use of the stock. 

Uncle Dick!" cried Phil, one day in despair. '‘I must 

I really must have one of the horse ponds. Look here ! Will 
you rent me one?*’ 

“I can’t spare either of those near the cattle-shed, nor the 
one next to the stables.” 

"I don’t want any of those. The pond I should like to 
have IS that which is in the middle of the “green acre” field. 
1 11 give you a rent. I can afford two pounds a year easily 
for it and the meadow. I am sure that you don’t get that 
^ount out of it in these days. You can’t lay the meadow 
down for hay. The grass is too poor.” 

Uncle Dick regarded her with a twinkle in his eye. She 
was a ^rl after his own heart with the hejgjhtajy instinct of 
the cultivator of the land running strongly'in fier veins. But 
he was not going to give in at once. It wouldn’t do to let 
the rising generation think that they could have everything 
their own way for the asking. 

“It's too far from the house for you,” he objected. 

“Nonsense! The lane leads right up to it. It might be 
too far off for you, but I can walk that short distance. Or 

bicycle or drive in the little old car.” 

Phil had inhented Joan’s car and found it of use for the 
transport of gram and food needed for the poultry. 

You 11 want a man to help you and I haven’t 
sp^e, he objected. 

'Oh, go along with you I You’re a troublesome old dear. 

^ No ""fin for me please I 

h^il th ^ meadow where I can 

boil the gram and the meal.” 

it d Jwn ^ ^ thinking of pulling 

“Not a bit of it! I shall build it up and possibly add to 
It. It rnust have a good pnmus stove. I shall have my hen- 
coops about the place but they must be in a nice air^ shed 
that IS quite dry. If you want hens to lay they must be kept 
warm and dry Ducks and geese don’t mind the damp. 
Won t they just love the pond I" 

have the meadow I shall ext>ect you to clear 
away all the poultry truck round about the house, every stick 


one to 
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of it. You've got your hen-coops in the orchard as well as 
by the cattle-sheds. I’m not sure that I haven't seen a coop 
or two in the stable.” 

Phil did not deny the charge. 

”I had to put that setting of Orpington’s where it was warm 
and dry.” 

”I won’t have the fowls in the stables or the sheds. Old 
Watson, the head-teamster had something to say about ‘our 
missie’s goings on.’ He vowed he would bum the lot of 
them.” 

Uncle Dick laughed at the memory of his head-man’s 
indignation at the invasion. 

”A11 right. Uncle Dick. If you’ll let me have the meadow, 

I’ll clear out clean and proper.” 

”And glad I shall be to see the last of you and your 

truck.” 

But Phil was not going to let him have it all his own way. 
”Look here! There’s one thing I bargain for. I won’t 
have old Moll the sow up there. Talk of my ducks and geese 
and hens, she is ten times worse. She fouls every comer she 
can get in with her rootling little pigs and she devours the 

fowls’ food before they can eat half of it.” 

”That reminds me, I must have those little mucks ringled 

or they will root up the whole place.” 

”If you let them stray into the meadow after I’ve taken 
over. I’ll give you sucking-pig for dinner till you are sick 
of it.” 

He laughed, thoroughly enjoying the passage of arms. 
”It’s up to you to keep them out,” he rejoined. 

”Trust me! I’m going to fence my property round wth 
strong wire-netting on one side. On the other where the shed 
is. I’ll have sheep’s hurdles. They will help to break the 
wind and give the fowls a little shelter. I can use them also 

for temporary enclosure for the ducks.” 

”My hurdles, I suppose. I don’t know if I have any to 

spare.” „ 

”You need not worry, old darling! I shall buy my own 

hurdles. I shall want Joe, the shepherd to put them up but 
I’ll pay him for his time.” 

”You will, will you? And nicely out of pocket you U be 
when you have finished all your contraptions.” 

“Well? and if I am? I need not come down on you to 

make it good.” 
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Again he laughed good-naturedly, fully appreciating her 
spint of enterprise. rr b 

Bless my soul ! What a thing it is to have these young 
women of independent means to deal with! By the by do 
you want me to sign a contract about the bargain ? Stamped 
of course. I shall have to refer you to my lawyer. His son 

exams, and is coming into the business 
with his father as a junior partner ” 

^ him, a lanky young 

Vety well we’ll dispense with the contract.” 

to-morrow/’'said Phih ° Wou^'SLve to™cVup m^Too^s 
and movable hen-houses at your own expense becauL it 

“ And Y being^cleared o^t” 

^ ^ ^ f horse-ponds— there's 

plenty of sage and onions in the garden " 

to^e he^with thfhi'n be charged to your account 

‘■Tf 1 ^ wanted in the kitchen.” 

dear ” saiH f^ap you’ll need for a husband, my 

dear/"^ ^ business as well as you do, old 

a mil F^bght at the thought of becoming 

pouUry fam her own with a snug littlf 


¥ 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 

W 

J OAN and her husband went to India in the autumn of the 
year in which they were married. Lawrence managed to 
obtain a staff appointment. It promised better prospects than 
remaining with the regiment. He did not dislike the ordinary 
routine of soldiering, but a staff billet had many more 
advantages. It was not without its drawbacks and involved 
several changes before any permanency was in sight. 

Finally, to their great satisfaction, they found themselves at 
Bangalore, a pleasant station with a fairly good climate. The 
appointment was to last two years, a period which promised 
a permanent settlement in a house of their own. The time 
would pass all too quickly, but as Lawrence told his wife, no 
one must dream of ‘ 'rooting in" when it is a case of holding 
a country by force of arms. 

Joan was delighted with the latest spot where they had 
come to rest. She was looking forward to having a flower 
garden at last which would not be a collection of battered pots 
with drought-stricken plants struggling for dear life. She did 
not intend to grow vegetables. They could be bought cheaply 
in the market. But Bangalore was famous for its roses ^d 
many subtropical plants. She was keen to begin. The sight 
of her neighbours' gardens had already made her mouth 

water. . 

She engaged two gardeners whose time was chiefly employed 
in watering. She spent her mornings imder the pergolas 
made of stone uprights on which she grew ramblers of every 
kind procurable. Along the bamboo-latticed fence that 
bordered the garden the blue ipomoea, known as "Morning 
Glory," spread in profuse masses of azure that matched the 
colour of the heavens. Under the broken shade of the banyan 
trees the eucharis lily blossomed without any artificial heat, 
as freely as the narcissus in the temperate climate. 

Joan felt that she deserv^ed a little rest after all the travellmg 
she had done, following her husband to the various actog 
employments that had been his fate since he returned to India. 
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As she admitted when she heard the joyful news that she was 

years at Bangalore, she was getting a little tired 
of iivmg in her boxes. 

On this pai^cular morning Joan had gathered a large bunch 
of eucharis lilies. She was carrying them to the bungalow 
when she heard her husband’s voice calling her. He was in 
his ^sitting-room, which opened on to the veranda. 

Joan 1** he cried, through the french window. ‘*The 
Bnglish mail is in. There axe two letters for you.” 

She entered the room by the window, still busy arranging 
her flowers in a neat bunch, wrapping their stalks in paper 
and t 3 dng them together with a piece of string. A glance at 
the two envelopes told her that one was from Phillis and the 
other from Aunt Olive, her two faithful correspondents who 
never missed sending the welcome weekly letter. She finished 
off her bunch of eucharis lilies and laid it on the side-table 
where the letters for delivery awaited despatch. 

"Send these flowers to the hospital by the peon when he 
has his messages to deliver, please.” 

She took up her letters from the writing-desk where they 
were lying and cut both the envelopes open in leisurely fashion. 
She seated herself in an easy chair not far from her husband’s, 
her own place when she invaded his sanctum. Aunt Olive's 
letter came first. It always contained a coherent account of 
the home news of the week, picking up the threads where she 
had left off the previous week. The home news was usually 
more or le^ prosaic and common-place in its detail, although 
Phil's version was apt to slop over and have a hysterical touch 
here and there when her beloved fowls met with a violent 
and unexpected end, or the houseboat had been hung up in 
a bed of reeds and the assistance of a wherry-man had been 
required to extricate it. The elder woman's news, written 
in her calm even way, duly qualified Phil's outpourings which 
otherwise might have been disturbing. 

^ Lrawrence had returned to his desk and was getting on with 
his correspondence which went mostly into long official 
envelopes marked "On Service.” Joan read half the first 
page of Aunt Olive s letter. An exclamation of dismay 

up, swung himself round 
on his office chair startled into sudden attention 

"Nothing wrong with the old people, I hope?'' he said. 

Oh, Lawrence! she gasped. "Read what Aunt Olive 
says! I can't believe it!” 
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He asked no questions but held out his hand for the sheet 
which Joan relinquished without a^y effort to read further. 
The very first words gave him a shock. Aunt Olive wrote 
without any preamble. 

'T don't know what you will both say to my news. Phillis 
has engaged herself to be married to Hassan." 

Then followed at full length, the how, when, and where it 
happened. They had been boating on the broads with a party 
for the summer holidays and it appeared to be the outcome 
of the entertainment. She did not approve of it, and definitely 
expressed her opinion. Dick was dead against the marriage 
and Harry declared such a thing to be impossible. No one 
had suspected that there was anything springing up between 
the young people. If an attachment was beginning to form, 
they had all three concluded that Jim Armstrong was the one 
to be attracted, and that Phil preferred him to any other of 
her admirers. PhilUs was thoroughly English in all her tastes 
and it seemed out of all belief that she could dream of marry- 
ing an Asiatic. Had Hassan been an It alian or Spaniard, 
the two young people might have dropped into it if they had 
seen much of each other. But an Indian-— — ! 

“Phil must be madT' concluded Aunt Olive m unusual 


distress. 

Lawrence handed back the letter. u 

“I quite agree with^Aunt Olive. Phillis must be mad, he 

said. “She is too young to know what she is doing." 

“I am afraid Aunt Olive, since her illness, has weakened m 
her control. The girl has too much liberty and is losing her 


head," said Joan. , , x 

“Quite likely. She should not have left school for another 

vear at least." , . , . , ^ x n 

“Anyway, what are the two uncles thinkmg about to allow 

it?" asked Joan. 

“That's the most extraordinary thmg about it, said 


Lawrence. 

“What is?" , , V f 

‘ That they should all have been so blmd to the possibihties or 

the intimate association with a good-looking man like HassM. 

“How could they tell that there was any d^ger m it? 1 

saw no danger in my friendship with Hassan.” 

“Did he ever make love to you?" asked Lawrence, 

keenly at her as though he would probe the very depths ot 

her heart. 
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‘Never! never!” protested his wife, with a touch of 
indignation. 

^ He never tried to kiss you?” 

Never!” she repeated angrily. Somehow she felt hurt at 
bemg asked such personal questions. 

You must actait that he was exceptionally placed in having 
been admitted into your family circle on such an intimate 
footing. Darling! forgive me!” 

He saw the faint colour flood her cheeks and hastened to 
make amends. 

I know, dearest. You need not reassure me.” 
had no lover before you came into my life, Lawrence ! ” 

I also know, my well-beloved wife, that you were never 
such a giddy young goat as your sister.” 

“Would you call Phil a giddy yoimg goat? She has a 
strong vein of common sense when she isn't carried away on 
the wings of a thoughtless impulse,” said Joan, in defence 
of her sister. 

Joan, do you remember the last Christmas you spent at 
the Hall?" ^ 

‘Yes, dear, of course I do. It is one of my happiest 
memories because I had you with me. I shall never forget it.” 

“It was an incident connected with the mistletoe that I 
want you to recall after Phil had boisterously dragged Uncle 
Dick under the mistletoe and chased me. The old man went 
off to his smoking-room with Uncle Harry, and Aunt Olive 
retired to the drawing-room.” 

*‘Yes, but I don't remember anything special happening.” 

“We stayed for a few minutes in the front hall where we 
had hung the mistletoe bough.” 

“Yes, what about it? We were carrying on like a lot of 
silly-billies but being Christmas it didn't matter.” 

‘T'm not so sure about that,” he replied. "It was Phil 
who was at her wildest, off her head with excitement and her 
glass of punch. I shall never forget the way she rushed at 
Hassan. She dragged him under the mistletoe and gave him 
a smacking kiss on his cheek.” 

"Phil is nothing unless she is the wildest of the lot on 
occasions like that,” responded Joan in her strong love for 
her sister. 

"You didn't notice as I did the expression on the face of 
the Indian as he received her salute.” 

"No, I was too much amused at her wild games.” 
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the familiar stranger 


‘'Many of the daughters of Indians are married at her age 
although the Moslems prefer to wait until they are seventeen/* 

said Scott. 

“What has that got to do with it?'* asked Joan, who was 
still feeling bewildered from the first shock of the news. 

“You looked upon her as a child when she was playing her 
pranks with Hussan. In his eyes she was no longer a child. 

How old was he?’* 

“He must have been over twenty.** 

“Just so. He was no longer a boy from the Oriental point 
of view. Most Moslems of all classes, rich and poor, have 
been provided with a wife by the time they have reached that 

age.*’ 

“Hassan has lived so long in England that he is more 


English than India,” said Joan. -ru . 

“His manners and behaviour are like his clothes, they 

cover the real man. I watched him under Phil’s unexpected 
onslaught. He seemed to awake suddenly and t^e hre. 
Then I saw the danger of all this friendliness to which he had 
been admitted and of which aU you innocent people were 
unaware. None of you had ever been in India, and unless 
you had seen with your own eyes the men and women ot 
Hassan’s country, of course you couldn t understand the 

danger of the situation.” 

“Why didn’t you tell Aunt Olive? 

“What would have been the good?” he asked imj^tiently. 
“You must see tlie country to comprehend it. Even its 
climate cannot be understood from mere description. You 
must grill under a tropical sun before you can claim to toow 
its heat. If you remember I went as far as inquiring 
how soon Hassan was returning to India. My quesbon didn t 

convey anything to your mind?” i „ fu*. 

“No,” she replied faintly, for she was not speaking the. 

truth strictly. The only suspicion that it had raised was th^ 

he might have felt a spasm of jealousy over her own regara 

for the companion of her teens. 


( 2 ) 

They remained silent for a while, Joan deeply 

Lawrence full of concern on his wife’s behalf. PY 

Joan had gained full knowledge of the atb^de taken by 

Europeans out in India towards mixed mamages, and the 
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extremely difi&cult position in which an Englishwoman placed 

formed a tie with an Indian. It was not 
altogether easy to reconcile oneself to the union of an English- 

^ woman of Oriental birth. It was ten times more 
imcult to accept the union when it was the other way about, 

-AiJl . herself to an Asiatic. 

What does PhH say on the subject?” he asked presently 

Joan to^ up her sister’s letter which so far she had not 

'^ith the girl’s large hand- 
yratmg’ thm strokes upwards and heavy downstrokes, reveal- 

mg determmahon and a strong will. Joan handed the letter 
to her husband. 

1 Impetuous to incoherency 1 A highly 

coloured description of what she calls her 'pash’ for Hassah 
his for her. The opposition of the elders, the aunt and 
fi,’ intolerance of the modem 

nuUers’ a^d” ‘Sards. 

e^austed her powers of description of her 
Crp?ans^"'°^'°^^’ deigned to write of what she called 

t had decided that it was time for his son to 

w j ® u addition to serving in the bureau of the 
busfnP« Stores, he was to learn his father’s 

hold^Uhe supplying the enormous house® 

m^'th^^rihtir W® troubled Hassan 

more man a little. He confided m Phil his unwillingness to 

oTrho^i^h»n'^l^\'^^' him. It was muSore 

Hyderabad which he had left 

y/ars old. He was old enough now 
to choose his line in hfe for himself ^ 

seventeen but she possessed the dominant 

told and re^l^. She had a handsome allowance from her 
miardians which added to her independence and enabled her 

toe where her will dictated. 

• must fell your father that you have made up your 
mind to stay in Engird,” she said firmly, when she had 
heard him through . "You like your work in England ? ’ ’ 
More than 1 can say; and I have made so many good 
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friends, friends I can't possibly replace in India, like Jim 
Armstrong for instance." 

"It is too great a sacrifice. No, it is out of the question," 
she said decisively, "You are not going to leave England 
under the present circumstances. >• Not if I know it ! old 

darling!" . ^ ^ 

"I don't see how it is to be avoided. If my father 

insists " ^ ^ . 

"I suppose he will have some regard for his son's wishes? 
"Not if I am breaking away from promises that I have 
made. Phil ! I shall have to go," said Hassan, and he added 
pathetically. "How shall I ever be able to leave you Phil, 
flower of my heart!" 

"If you go, I go too," was her astounding reply. 

"You! But how, my pearl!" 

"As your wife," said Phil, without hesitation. 

All this she repeated in her letter to Joan, who could picture 

the scene# 

"Just as I feared!" cried Joan, throwing the sheets down 
on her husband's desk. "It was she who proposed this 

outrageous marriage, not Hassan." 

"I can quite believe it. He was not the one. to give the 
kiss under the mistletoe. He would not have dared to do 
so," replied Lawrence. "And what is more I don't believe 
he would have ventured to propose marriage, either to Phil 

or to any other English girl." ^ i * 

Joan did not deny his statement. She read the last 

paragraph of her sister's letter not without a spasm of dismay 
akin to real alarm. 

"I am already beginning to get my trousseau ready, wrote 
the reckless girl. "There's lots of time to make our plans, 
although I shall be quite ready for any emergency if Hassan s 
father forces it upon us. If Hassan is obliged to go out to 
India he will leave in the autumn, not before. He doesn t 
want to be landing in the middle of the hot weather. He tells 
me that the heat is great in the summer. This is only March. 
We shall be married just before we sail." 



"Lawrence it's impossible, from whichever way ^ 
it," cried Joan, when she had finished reading the letter. it 

0/1 in Fnorlftnd such a maniaee would be equally 
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impossible. If they came out to India as husband and wife 
it would be a — a calamity.*' 

*‘It would be a jolly sight worse for Phil out here than if 
she stayed in England.” 

‘ 'Think of her position! in the sight of the Europeans out 
here,” continued Joan. 

"The Europeans would have little chance of getting a sight 
of her,” he said grimly. 

"You mean that she would be shut up in a harem?” 

"In all probability. I don't see what else could happen. 
She would have to live in her father-in-law's house. Hassan 
would not be in a position to have a big house of his own. 
He certainly could not live in Hyderabad as we do here in 
a bungalow like this.” 

"What are we to do?” cried Joan in despair. 

"There's one thing upon which we may congratulate 
ourselves. Phil speaks of a six months' engagement from 
March to September. This gives us time.” 

"I know Phil well enough to be sure that time won't help 
to break it off. If it was six years, instead of months, nothing 
would turn her from her purpose when once her mind was 
made up.” 

"Obstinacy is certainly one of her strongest characteristics.” 
He was silent in deep consideration of the problem how best 
they could work upon Phil's common sense and make her see 
the many dangerous pitfalls about her action. She had dignity 
and pride, as well as the reckless courage which was prompt- 
ing greater sacrifices than she comprehended. 

"I shall write strongly and say that I forbid the marriage 
and that you back me up.” 

"What's that?” he cried, coming out of his reverie. She 
repeated her proposal. 

"My dear, you must do nothing of the sort! You have no 
authority whatever, nor have I. With a girl of Phil's tempera- 
ment, it would be fatal to take up a false position. She would 
be driven into asserting herself. She would persuade Hassan 
into making a registry marriage in a hurry. This must be 
avoided at all hazards. In such a case the mischief would be 
done without any hope of repair.” 

Joan listened wide-eyed and wondering at her husband's 
wisdom. 

"Surely you wouldn't have me give Phil my blessing and 
encourage her to carry on in her mad scheme?” 
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‘'She won't need our blessing or any encouragement." 

"What are we to do, then?" 

"Play for time. To begin with, you must express great 
surprise and a strong hope that ever^^ing will turn out for 
her happiness." 

"That will cut no ice with Phil." 

"I'm afraid it won't help your Aunt OUve much," admitted 
Lawrence. 

"It would bring down Uncle Harry's wrath on our heads 
if he thought for a moment that we were encouraging it," 
Joan pointed out. 

"If we are indefinite in what we say, we shall do no harm 
and rouse no wrath, particularly when you and they at home 
hear what I have to propose." 

Joan looked up with a vague hope in her eyes. 

"I propose that Phil comes here to us on a visit, and if 
everything goes smoothly, which it will not, she can marry 
Hassan from here. I shall take care that she does not marry 
him with blind eyes. She shall see everything that is before 
her, all the snags and difficulties that are inseparable from 
a mixed marriage. Then if she still wants to be a Mussulman's 
wife " 

"And then what — ?" she asked as he paused with a frown. 

"She may go hang!" 

"But, Lawrence, shan't we be letting ourselves in for a 
pack of troubles? What will people say if we help on such 
a marriage in the face of the strong prejudice that exists?" 

"It's a risk," he admitted. "But I believe it will turn out 
all right. I have great faith in Phil's common sense. When 
once she understands what it means being shut up in a big 
Indian city, I am sure that her independence will rebel against 
it," 


Lawrence had not spent years in a mounted regiment 
without picking up some real horse-sense. In training the 
young animals for their disciplined service, he Imew the 
danger of the curb and the necessity for giving rein in the 
first exuberance of unbroken youth. Phil must not be ridden 


on the curb. ^ 

"Dearest!" he said, turning to Joan once more. I am 
going to ask you a favour. Will you let me see your letter 
to Phil before you fasten it down?" 

"With pleasure. I have no secrets from you." 

* mil cf ViavA fiTTip tn discuss the matter further before we 
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commit ourselves to opinions on paper that will add fuel to 
fire.” 

“What shall I say, then, speak like a book or talk and rave 
like an angry relation? I feel inclined to rate her like a 
fish-wife.” 

“You mustn’t do that, darling. Just put down the pros 
and cons as you think of them and tell her plainly what it 
will be like to live in India as the wife of an Indian.” 

“Nothing less than hell if I really say what I think. I’ll 
do my best, Lawrence,” she replied, very unlike the fish-wife 
she threatened to take as her model. There were tears in her 
eyes as she spoke. “If it had only been good old Jim 
Armstrong instead of Hassanl” 

“Cheer up, old girl ! It may yet be Jim if we walk warily.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


(I) 

T hree days after the arrival of the bombshell by the 
English mail, Lawrence and Joan received to their great 
surprise a call from the Palace Agent himself. 

The Sahib arrived in an up-to-date Daimler. He came 
during the calling hours prescribed by Anglo-Indian society. 
Joan was seated at her bureau in the drawing-room. She was 
rewriting and remodelling her momentous letter to Phil, in 
which every third or fourth sentence seemed to contain an 
urgent invitation to come and see for herself what the life 
would be like. 

Joan could not help reproaching Hassan for having made 
such a proposal. Yet when she reread Phil's account of how 
it happened, she could not honestly blame him. The convic- 
tion strengthened that it was not his fault. It was Phillis who 
had taken the initiative, as she had done under the mistletoe, 
and had proposed marriage to Hassan. If left to himself, 
thought Joan in the honesty of her soul, he would never have 
dared to aspire to such a union. 

The manservant announced the Sahib with as much defer- 
ence as he would have shown in introducing royalty. He had 
never seen the Palace Agent, but from the Sahib's appearance 
and from what the chauffeur conveyed he judged that the 
caller was some great man. The butler made a deep salaam 
such as he would have given to his Excellency the Resident. 

Adam-u-din descended from the car and moved up the steps 
of the portico. Joan caught sight of him and recognized the 
stately figure. She sprang to her feet and went forward to 
meet him. He wore a long embroidered coat of deep crimson 
velvet. His costume beneath the coat was strictly European, 
silk shirt, black tie and dark trousers with gold stripes down 
the sides. On his head was the familiar turban of muslin on 
which sparkled diamond ornaments. 

‘*Sahib!" she cried, using the old name by which she had 
known him at Hyderabad. For a moment her imagination 
brought up the figure of her father standing by his side. 

156 
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In his hand he carried a large round box of Turkish delight. 
He advanced towards her holding it out as of old when she 
was a small girl. 

‘*Has our little missie lost her taste for the sweets of her 
childhood?” he asked with a smile on his still handsome face. 

”How good of you to remember my weakness ! I have had 
none like that which you used to give me. I can remember 

everything although I was only eleven when I went home to 
England.” 

”You can't get this sweet anywhere except in Istambul. I 
have a regular supply for the palace. The ladies love it. 
It is pure honey and camel's milk, the most wholesome sweet 

they can have. Do you recollect the Palace Agent, vour 
father's friend?” 

”Yes, oh, yes!” She gave him both her hands in her 
welcome. ”I can see you still with dear little Faith in your 
arms. She was very ill at the time. I remember how she 
dropped her head on your shoulder and closed her eyes, as 
though she never wanted to leave your arms and go back to 
that old ayah, Mariama.” 

”I am afraid the child disliked the old woman.” 

I know that she did, and I feel sure that Mariama let my 

sister slip through her fingers in her ignorance,” said Joan. 

My wife could see how ill Faith was and how much she 

needed skilled nursing. She wanted to keep her, but I could 

not consent. The child would have wound herself round our 

hearts and broken them when she was given back to be taken 
to England.” 

”I often wonder what is the true history of Faith. Did the 
ayah keep her for herself and then lose her after we left?”^ 
^ ^Impossible to say,” he said gravely. 

"Anyway, I feel morally certain that she died. We tried 
to find a record of her burial. It was wanted because of the 

have been hers on my grandfather's 

'Tt was a large sum?” he asked. 

It amounted to several thousand pounds. The lawyers 
decided at the end of a certain time to write her down as 
deceased, as they called it, and the money was divided 
between Phillis and me. The accounts of my father's and 
grandfather's estates could then be closed.” 

^ Faith and Phillis were wonderfuUy alike, if I remember 
anght,” remarked the Palace Agent. 
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'‘Except in colouring. Faith was very fair with yellovrish 
hair and blue-grey eyes. I can just recall her to mind. Phillis 
is darker, hazel eyes and hair a waim brown. Except for 
the colouring, you could not at that time have told one from 
the other. They were of a similar disposition. Phil has the 
same lively temperament and is full of activity. 

"Do you remember that dreadful little bungalow to which 
the ayah took you when you had to turn out of the Manager's 
house?" he asked. 

"Oh, don't I! With its rats and snakes in the rafters of 
the roof. I can see the fat snake swollen with the rat it had 
swallowed when it fell from the roof and lay on the floor close 
to Faith's cot. I screamed for the ayahs. They were having 
their midday meal and had left us alone. We might have 

been bitten." 

"Rat snakes are not poisonous. You really were in no 

danger," he assured her. 

"Still, it wasn't pleasant." 
loan rose from her chair. 

"Sahib, I am going to call my husband. He will be very 
pleased to see you and have a talk. We would pe to discus 
the news that has come to us in the letters of the latest mail 

from England." . . , -j • i.i 

"It is the chief object of my visit, he said quietly. 1, 

too, have had a letter from ray son Hassan." 

She ran to her husband's sitting-room and said m a low 


voice: . » x xu »» 

"Lawrence, my visitor is Hassan s father. 

"Good!" was his reply. "Now we shall get on with the 

iob. I wonder what he will have to say." 

"He's an old friend," she warned him. wonder- 

fully good to us in the old days. Don’t offend him if you 

can possibly help it." 

"Is he likely to take offence? he asked. 

"Not if he is anything like the old Sahib I once knew, 

she replied reassuringly. 

Thev returned to the drawing-room. Lawrence was agree- 
ably surprised in their visitor. He found him 
suave, possessed of all the dignity of the 

responded in Ure earn, spidt K 

W Rplton and described him as a man 
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of the world whom it was a pleasure to claim as a friend. 
Joan's eyes moistened as she listened to the description so 
warmly given and so sincere. But he did not linger on the 
subject. He had come for the express purpose of discussing 
his son's letter containing the announcement of his engage- 
ment to Phillis. Joan spoke. 

"'We too have heard about the engagement. My husband 
knows my opinion on the subject. He will tell you what it 
is. Perhaps you may see your way out of the difficulty more 
clearly than we do at present." 

She sighed and looked so dejected that her visitor was sorry 
for her. He wanted to comfort her as of old and reassure her 
that everything would be done for the best, as far as was 
within his power. 

"Have no fear, little missie, Mrs. Scott, I ought to say, 
but I still see the Joan of the old days as I look at you. I 
think we shall be able to settle the matter to your satisfaction." 

He turned to Lawrence as though he thought that he was 
the proper person to discuss the position. There would be 
less opportunity of distressing Joan, and probably the English 
officer who knew his India well would be better able to 
comprehend the situation. 

"May we know what Hassan has to say about it?" asked 
Lawrence. 

"He writes that he is very much in love with Phil and she 
wiffi him. Nothing less than marriage will satisfy them." 
"You, Sahib, are of course dead against such an alliance?" 
The Palace Agent did not reply immediately. He was con- 
sidering his words. He spoke English fluently and had no 
difficulty in expressing himself. He was as anxious as Joan 
herself not to give offence. Yet the truth had to be told and 
the details quietly considered. 

I am not necessarily against the marriage," he said slowly, 

"but you wiU agree with me that it is not a thing to be taken 
in hand lightly." 

"Our own marriage service warns us of that," remarked 
Lawrence. 

He was agreeably surprised again at the temperate reply 
he had received. He had been prepared for a violent objection 
on the part of the Sahib. He waited for a further expression 
of opinion from Adam-u-din. The visitor continued in the 
same level tone devoid of emotion. 

"Before a mixed marriage of this kind can take place there 
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are several points for the bride and her family to consider. 
I take it that with me you would wish to see these young 
people regularly married by ties that are honourable and bind- 
ing on both sides?" continued the Sahib. 

"Undoubtedly, if they are to be married at all," said 
Lawrence, with increasing warmth. In spite of his efforts 
at self-control, he found it very difficult to reconcile himself 
to any union of the kind. "It is absolutely necessary that 
the marriage should be legal and in strict accordance with 
the laws of both nations." 

"You will not be satisfied with the ceremony performed in 
your church or the registry office, whichever they may 
choose ? ' ' 

"Certainly not," replied Lawrence. 

"Nor shall I be satisfied either," the Sahib responded 
quickly. "Mr. Godfrey Belton was my esteemed friend from 
the time he arrived in Hyderabad until his death. I made 
his acquaintance when he was at Bellary and we had no 
branch of the Stores at Hyderabad. I could never consent 
to anything that dishonoured his name and his family." 

Lawrence was immensely relieved by these words, although 
he was at present quite ignorant of what they involved. The 
Muhammadan rose in his estimation several degrees. He was 
unexpectedly temperate, and as level-headed as any business 
man. He spoke in cultured tones without raising his voice 
to the high pitch so often assumed when men of the East get 
hot and excited over a subject that is near to their hearts. 
The Sahib continued : 

"If my son and your wife's sister insist on this marriage, 
which seems likely from Hassan's letter, there must be a 
Muhammadan ceremony that will be equally binding on the 

man." 

"Indeed, I am glad you see it from that point, said 
Lawrence. 

"Otherwise we shall have them husband and wife only in 
British territory. If Hassan follows the line he has taken up, 
of serving in the Stores and eventually becoming a supply 
agent for the palace like myself, he will have to live in Hydera- 
bad, the capital of the Nizam's State. There, with oidy the 
Christian rites, Phillis would be nothing but his mistress. 
Such a position would lower her in the eyes of the Moslems, 
among whom she would be living. We are a proud p^ple, 
as you must know. Major Scott. Not only would she be 
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despised, but he would be held in contempt for having formed 
a tie with a woman whose children would be illegitimate, with 
no legal claim on their father. You follow me, Major Scott?'* 

Lawrence's Indian ofi&cers in the regiment were Muhamma- 
dans. He knew their pride and their national instinctive 
hatred of fathering illegitimate sons. Even if a man took a 
woman for one night only and divorced her the next day, he 
went through a short form of temporary marriage that would 
give the^child of such a union a legal position. 

Yes, he replied, slowly. '*The Indian officers of my 

regiment are Moslems, and I have learnt something of their 

views, although I can't say that I know much of the details 
ot their ntes and ceremonies." 

I suppose Phillis would have no objection to the Muham- 
ma^n marriage?" remarked the Palace Agent. 

That must be left for her to decide. The marriage form 
IS not formidable," replied Lawrence. 

"What does it involve?" asked Joan. 

The Sahib hesitated in his answer. 

"Of course there are conditions." 

"Dress and the veil?" she said. 

"Not necessarily, unless her husband asked her to adopt it " 

Seclusion?" she went on. 

There again she and her husband would naturally come 

to some amicable agreement as to the best course to pursue 

We could not compel them to follow any particular line " 
rephed the Palace Agent. 

He seemed genumely to favour moderation and concession. 

Is there other condition that she is likely to be asked 


The Sahib regarded them both with serious eyes. 

Tr. slowly, his gaze passing from 

havp fn husb^d, you fully realize that Phillis would 

orAodox foUower of the Prophet— may he rest in peace!” 

Staled. This was a contingency that 
had not occurred to them. Lawrence was about to protest 
against such a demand, but thought it best to keep silent for 
the present. It was a step which only Phillis could decide. 

^ be^ done," continued the Sahib smoothly, 
&e marnage can be performed by the Kadi wherever they 
choo^. My con^nt would not be necessary, although I 
should give it wiUmgly and attend the ceremonv.** 


L 
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“What would be her position on the completion of both 
the forms of marriage?" asked Lawrence. 

“She would be honoured by all men of my nation as my 
son’s wife, and I should feel personally as if I had been true 

to my old friend, her father." 

There was yet another point which in the opinion of 

Lawrence should be made clear. 

“Forgive me if I put another question," he said, in the 
same even tone adopted by his visitor. “The Koran allows a 
Muhammadan more than one wife." 

“That is so. He knew the weakness of man," agreed the 

Sahib. 

“If Phillis accepts all the conditions which you have men- 
tioned, she will naturally be his chief wife and the mistress 

of his harem?" 

Joan suppressed a smile as she pictured her rampageous 
sister as the head of a houseful of gosha women. The Sahib 


continued in his even tones. 

“I am afraid that what you propose about her position in 
her husband’s house or quarters — for Hassan will live under 
my roof would be impossible. She could only be his second 

wife." . j T j 

“Surely your son is not already married 1 ’ cned Joan and 

Lawrence together. 

“His first wife was chosen for him by his parents many 
years ago as is the custom." He glanced at Lawrence, who 
probably was aware of the custom, if, as he had said, he Md 
been in close contact with Moslems in his regiment. The 
English officer nodded. “Certain ceremonies— you nugm 
regard them as a species of betrothal; we regard them as part 
of the marriage tie — were performed by us before witness 
during his absence in England. They are binding. Under 
no circumstances whatever can they be broken or cancellecL 
Nor can they be repeated with any other woman.^ Bnde and 
bridegroom do not meet, as you are aware"^gam he 
appealed to the man who should know his Inffia, and 
Lnwrence nodded his assent— “until the mamage is to be 
consummated. A few more ceremonies have to be per- 
formed, but they are trivial to those which have gone 
before. They wiU take place as soon as my son amv^. 
He will then live with his bride in his mother s rooms untd 
Phillis comes out, when he will be ready for the second 

wedding." 
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“Good Heavens!’* cried Lawrence, as he threw himself 
back in his chair. 

It was difi&cult to restrain his laughter as he pictured Phil 
taking a back seat, which would be her term for the position, 
in a Moslem household already in the firm rule of a mother- 
in-law. He knew enough about the etiquette of the man 
with whom he was speaking to be aware that laughter would 
be out of place and would most likely give offence. All 
Lawence could say was that the situation was full of diffi- 
culties with which Phillis, the chief person concerned, must 
deal herself. 

The Sahib was not in the least offended by the surprise 
expressed in the exclamation of the Englishman. 

Miss Phillis must certainly be allowed the privilege of 
deciding on her own course of conduct.” 

“Wouldn’t it be better, between ourselves, to oppose the 
marriage from the very be^ning?” said Lawrence. 

“When you are my age, sir, you will know that opposition 
leads nowhere and only lands people in difficulties.” 


(2) 

The Sahib rose to take his leave. 

You will write to Miss Phillis, Mrs. Scott, and put eveiy- 

thing before her. On no account may we take advantage of 
her ignorance.” 

I will tell her all that you have said,” Joan assured him. 
She was^togering the delicate platinum chain, with its precious 
gems. Before you go. Sahib, I want to thank you very 
warmly for this beautiful wedding present which you must 
have helped your son to buy. I did write at the time.” 

And I duly received the letter. I am glad you were 
pleased with it.” & -y 

She allowed the diamonds to fall back on her neck. 

I hope to send Phillis some pearls,” he remarked. 

His dark eyes dwelt upon the face of the girl he had known 
as a child. Until she was eleven years old he had seen her 
frequently. She had fulfilled the promise of her youth, and 
possessed the prettiness of her mother. He recalled to mind 
the sweet, gentle Englishwoman who used to thank him 
so gracefully for those round boxes of the real Turkish 
delight that Joan revelled in, and Violet greedily devoured 
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when the child had no mother to protect her rights. The 
Sahib wondered if Phillis, who was now proposing to be his 
daughter-in-law, had grown as pretty as Joan. It was per- 
haps not surprising that his son had lost his heart to her, but 
there was one point on which he was puzzled. He had been 
careful to keep his son informed of all that had been done 
in the way of making the customary marriage for him, with 
a girl of the parents' choosing. How was it that Hassan had 
acted on his own initiative and entered into negotiations with 
another girl of whom they knew practically nothing? Had 
he adopted Western ways to the extent of acting independently 
of his parents? He had shown no sign in any of his letters 
of this new phase in his conduct. It was Joan who 
enlightened him and explained how it was that the engage- 
ment had come about. 

‘‘Sahib!" she said, looking up at him with eyes that 
reminded him of the occasion when she told him of the 
dreadful rats and snakes that lived in the roof of the^ little 
bungalow. "You don’t oppose the marriage, do you?" 

"As I said to your husband just now, it is advisable not 
to oppose it. If it is the will of Allah, it will take place. 

Joan could no longer restrain herself. 

"Oh, Sahib! You are an old friend, and I feel that I 
must speak out plainly to you whatever you ma.y think. I 
don’t like the prospect of the marriage. I don’t like it at 

all!" ^ 

"I can’t say that it appeals to me either, but I wish to be 

fair and just to my son," he replied quietly. 

"I am frightened," said Joan, and she looked it as she 
spoke. Her nerves were giving way, "Phillis is only seveii- 
teen years of age. She is too young to know what she is 
doing. From her letter I gather that she was the one to 

propose the marriage " 

"Is that so?" he asked. 

"Apparently. She cannot make Hassan happy under toe 
conditions that you say are necessary for a marriage. Nor 
will he ever be able to give her all that she wants. Oh, Sahib, 
I dread the consequences!” 

"You believe that the proposal came from PhiUis? ne 


disked 

She was not aware of the importance it was to toe fathei 
to know that his son was not repudiating the law of ms race 
and in effect disobeying the commands of his parents. 
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I am sure of it. I have it in writing from herself. She 
says in her letter to me that she suggested it. It was done 
on the spur of the moment perhaps and without thought. We 
must not lay the blame on Hassan." 

She gave him her hand which he took in both of his as if 
to soothe and reassure her. 

My child ! Allah's will must be done, as you say in your 

own prayer, Thy wiD be done.* It is the prayer of your 

Prophet, as great as Muhammad himself. Be patient, and all 
will come right." 

He hfted her hand to his lips reverently, as if she were 
some honoured princess. 

"I must go. I have taken up too much of your husband's 
y^uable time as it is. I will come and see you again when 
1 have heard from my son. By that time you also wOI have 
received another letter from your sister." 

Lawrence accompanied him to the car that was waiting. He 
glanced at his visitor, wondering what was hidden beneath 
the inscrutable smile that rested on the Palace Agent's lips. 
W^as he satisfied with the interview? W^as he indifferent to 
^e issue of the affair? Lawrence thought not. Was the 
Sahib reconciled to the connection because of the money 

c would have? It seemed unlikely, 

bahib Adam-u-din's wealth was great. A few thousand 
pounds ^ttled on the girl would make little difference to a 
man m his substance. The placid, undisturbed attitude that 
he had maintained throughout the visit perplexed Lawrence, 
whose knowledge of the Moslems made his fully conscious that 
the union was not desirable in the eyes of the Palace A^ent. 

tum^ into the drawing-room, where Joan 
^1 ^ visitor had left her. He linked his arm in hers 
and led ber to his room. The excitement of seeing the old 

had kept her spirits up, but now a reaction 
was setting m. As she lifted her eyes to her husband he could 
see that they were moist and that the tears were not far off. 

f spasm of ^ger passed through him. What 
^ht had Phil to play the fool in this manner and upset his 


and pull yourself together. Things 
beenmuch worse if we had been obliged to discuss 
this mtimate matter with an irate Moslem, ignorant, prejudiced 

and above all overbearing. I am afraid that you have had a 
shock." 
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“Nothing like what it will be to Phillis!" 

“Well, I don't pity her. She has asked for it." 

“What are we to do?" 

“Write as we originally intended," replied Lawrence. 
“There is one satisfaction. We shall know what to say." 

“Will you write to Phil?" sh^ asked. 

“No; I shall leave that to you. I must explain fully what 
the conditions are to Mr. Belton and to Mr. Oakley. You 
must also write to Aunt Olive," he continued. “You will 
have to tell them both exactly what you have learnt from 
the Sahib. He is a very fine character. When he first 
appeared I prepared myself for no end of a bust-up. But 
it didn't come. He behaved like a courtly old gentleman 
throughout." 

“I shall have to say first that Hassan already has a wife 
who is to be chief." 

“Yes, and don't mince matters. Put the statement as plainly 
as you can." 

“Secondly, that Phil will have to become a Muhammadan 
before the ceremony is performed, and will have to observe 

all their feasts and fasts." » 

Joan laughed tremulously in spite of her trouble. “I can t 
see Phil, in a veil, doing anything of the sort. She has never 
been very churchy — too much of the farmer's daughter about 
her, with her dairy and fowl-yard— but she is regular m her 
attendance at church on Sundays and always very active m 
decorating it on the different festivals. Picture Phil as a 
gosha lady shrinking from the gaze of a man! Not quite 

in her line." 

“Yes, and you might throw out a few hints about me 
mother-in-law," said Lawrence, as he joined with his wife in 
her laugh. 

“I don't know which I should pity most, Phil or her 
mother-in-law," said Joan. “Oh, what a mess she has got 
into [ And — oh, Lawrence 1 ' ' 

“Yes, darling, what is it?" 

“I have suddenly thought of something which would spm 
all the fat into the fire. What if, in her impetuous way, 
insists on marrying Hassan before we can chmmumcate with 

^^“That would complicate matters," he replied, ^ ^gns of 
amusement and laughter dying out of his face.^ We must 
do our best to stop any rash act of that kind. 
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“What can we do at this distance?" she asked. 

“I shall send your uncle a cable to say that the marriage 
cannot take place, as Hassan has a wife already in India." 

"It will startle them all, but will they really believe it?" 

"The Sahib has kept his son informed of all that has taken 
place out here in India. Hassan must be fully aware of his 
position. They will only have to ask him to explain the situa- 
tion to learn what we have been told. Our letters will follow 
the cable in fifteen days. I cannot help thinking that when 
Phil realizes the conditions imposed upon her she will imme- 
diately withdraw from the engagement." 

"I am sure of it!" responded Joan. “And if I am not 
mistaken Hassan will come in for a stormy time." 

She will have brought it on herself, as I said before," 
remarked Lawrence. "By her own showing it was she who 
proposed marriage." 

"How soon will you send the cable?" 

"Now, at once. As soon as I can get it off." 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


(I) 

T he cable was reduced on the score of economy to five 
words. It ran as follows: 

Marriage impossible xsnfe in India, 

It was addressed to Richard Belton. It arrived on a Friday 
afternoon. He had taken his midday dinner — he refused to 
allow it to be called lunch — and was about to go down to 
the marshes. It was necessary to see that repairs to gates 
and railings had been done before turmng out the stock for 
the summer months. His experience told him that no one 
could do this supervision so well as the owner. 

He took the disturbing missive to his sister and handed 
it over without a word. She read it aloud, unable at first to 
absorb its full meaning. 

“Dick!" she gasped, bewildered by the astounding state- 
ment. “What is the meaning of this?" 

“That's what I want to know," he replied grimly. 

“It's incomprehensible." 

“Unless it refers to Hassan." 

“It can't refer to anyone else," said Aimt Olive. 

Dick was slow in thought, but he was level-headed and 
had plenty of self-possession; Olive was apt to get flurried and 
to lose her head. 

“This is a matter which Hassan alone can explain, he 
said. “We must give him a chance of doing so on his next 

visit." .... ..AX 

“Perhaps Phillis may be able to explain it, said Aunt 

Olive. 

“Where is she?" 

“Just oft to look after her last batch of young turkeys out 

of the incubator." . , 

He hurried away and shouted for his niece, stopping her 

in time, as she was about to drive away to what she called her 
chicken farm. 
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HeUo, Uncle Dick ! What are you losing your hair 
about?*’ asked the irreverent young woman. “You’ve none 
to spare, old dear!” 

He thrust the cable message at her. 

"'Here, read this, you young hussy, and then talk about 
keeping your own hair on. It’s raised mine, I can tell you ! ’’ 

They moved towards the moming-room that Aunt Olive had 
made her own, and Phil read the wire. 

'This isn’t intended for you. Uncle Dick!’’ 

“As your guardian, I think it is,’’ he replied. “It’s from 
Lawrence, and it is addressed to me. I take it that the cable 
refers to you and Hassan. You are the only one of the family 
who IS thinking of getting married.’’ 

''And it asks us to believe that Hassan already has a wife 
in India! It’s too ridiculous for words!’’ and she burst into 
a hearty laugh which was genuine. 

“Apparently that’s the meaning of the message,” said her 
uncle, who saw nothing amusing in the serious charge brought 
against her lover. 

“I feel half-inclined to cable back to that village idiot, 
Lawrence: Tell us another!’ ” 

''But, my dear Phil!” said her aunt. “Hadn’t we better 
find out from Hassan if there is any truth in it?” 

Certainly! To be sure!” responded Phil impatiently, her 

mirth subsiding. “We will let Hassan have his say and 

explam the mystery; but I don’t see how he is to do it except 

by a straightforward denial. He came to England when he 

was nine years old, a child, not even a schoolboy. Are we 

to believe that he was a married man? We didn’t make his 

acquaintance unhl he was thirteen. Even at that age he was 

a shy, backward boy younger for his age than an English 
boy would have been.” 


“If there isn’t something in it I shall be surprised,” 

Uncle Dick, who was not disposed to turn down 

^ legation as the cable contained. 

It s a leg-pull," declared Phil. 

“Lawrence wouldn’t play a trick like that on your uncle,” 

a touch of severity. She was annoyed 
Phil s flippant attitude. “If there had been any intention 
of a leg-pull, as you call it, Joan would have cabled to you 
pereonally. But I can t see Joan wasting her money on a 

feeble purposeless joke Hke that. Cables from India cost 
something. ' 
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*‘1 must be off to look at the marsh gates and the shelters 
for the beasts/' said Dick, beginning to move away. “The 
nights are still frosty, too cold for them to lie out in the open 
after their shelters in the stock sheds. We are only just in 
April." 

"That's it! The secret is out!" cried Phil, struck by a 
sudden thought as she turned about to follow her uncle out 
of the room. "It was intended for last Wednesday, April 
the ist. All Fools' Day! Don't worry. Auntie dear, we'll 
get to the bottom of the mystery when Hassan comes " 

"Better still when the Indian mail is in, which will bring 
explanations that I hope will satisfy us all." 

Aunt Olive, left alone with her endless needlework, could 
not help worrying over the situation. She had never liked 
the engagement, but she had tolerated it, trying to reconcile 
herself to having an Indian for a nephew. She knew very 
little of the East and the ways of the inhabitants. She had 
attended local missionary meetings and picked up odds and 
ends of information, as to the habits and customs of foreign 
places where Christianity had not yet spread. There had 
been one lady who had given them a highly coloured address, 
with details that made Mrs. Oakley shudder. It was on the 
subject of child marriage. Little girls were married to little 
boys of their own age, sometimes older. If the boys died the 
girls became widows. Their heads were shaved, and they 
were turned into household drudges. Then she remembered 
that Hassan was a Muhammadan. These people she had h^d 
of were Hindus. She wondered if these dreadful marriage 
conditions were common to both. If so, it was quite possible 
that Hassan might have been married as a child. But if ^at 
was the case, would he propose marriage with another girl? 
It was all very perplexing. She must wait till HassM 
explained away the mystery. Joan and Lawrence would 
write and make everything clear. 

(2) 

Phillis moved on her way through the passage that led to 
the back door where her car stood. A large bucket of bran 
had been boiled for her in the scullery. It stood steanung 
ready to be transferred to the car. She met Betsy me dairy- 
woman at the entrance. The wiry old woman took the heavy 

bucket of bran from Phil. 
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'*Here, miss, let me CEirry it. It's a good tidy bit too 
heavy for your young arms." 

I wanted to see you, Betsy, about my young turkeys. 
I shall be glad if you will look aiter them on Sunday morning 
lor nic- I will have the food ready." 

"Going away, miss?” 

No, I shall have a visitor. I must attend to his 
breakfast," 

"That Mr. Hassan?" asked Betsy. 

Something in her tone made Phillis exclaim. 

"You don’t like him, Betsy!" 

"He's all right for what he is, and as God made him. But 
I don t think he's good enough for you, miss. And in my 
opinion he ain’t no more of a prince than what our master is." 
"A prince! Who calls him a prince?" 

The village folk say that he is a prince and that the people 
where he comes from are cannibals. I don't hold with black 
fellows that eat each other. It's unnatural." 

Phil’s ready laugh rang out. 

They re not black where Mr. Hassan comes from, and 
they don't eat each other." 

"I reckon that Mr. Hassan is as brown as needs be. He's 

young yet, but by the time he's the age of the master he'll 

be nght dark, if he ain't wholly black. He'll go like the 

pigs. ^ When the old sow litters you hev' to look close at the 

little uns to see which vdll be white and which will be black 

and which spotted. If you many him you'll have to look 

close at your children so as to sort 'em out. Like as not 

some will be white, some brown, and mayhap some speckled." 

'Betsy! How you talk!" protested Phil, who could not 
help laughing. 

Well, miss! There's no getting away from Nature, not 
on the farm, A black boar and a white sow can't help their- 
selves. T^ey hev' to take what God sends them and that’ll 
be according to Nature. It's the same with the cows. If the 
white sheet' cows go to old Billy the black bull, you can't 
reckon, not no-how, on the calves. And if the red cows go 
to old Billy, sure enough some of the calves will carry some 
b^ck on 'em, if they ain't wholly black. Yes, miss. I'll look 
after the young turkeys for you." 

'plank you, Betsy," said Phil, taking her seat in the car. 
And do you get rid of Mr. Hassan on Sunday evening, 
just as quick as you can. If you doubt my word about 
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breeding black, when you being what you are ought to breed 
white, do you ask the master and he'll tell you the same. Ain t 
you just bought a fine Cochin cock for your old hens to get 
bigger eggs and a better colour than they've lately been 
giving?" 

The farm is the best place for the child to learn the ways 
of Nature without precocious thoughts. Phillis was used to 
the plain statements of old Betsy. They left her without a 
blush on her young cheek or another thought beyond cows 
and pigs. 

On her way back from her chicken farm she drove to the 
telegraph office in Beltonville and sent a message to Hassan, 
reminding him that he had promised to run down for a short 
week-end that week. 


(3) 

Hassan needed no spur to bring him to his love. Her 
proposition that they should be married had taken him com- 
pletely by surprise. On his own initiative he would not have 
dared to ask her. But since the relations between them had 
changed he had let himself go and had fallen deeply in love 
with the English girl. Indians are not in the habit of "walking 
out" and philandering with girls. Familiarities begin wth 
marriage, from which there is no retreat. To be allowed to 
touch Phillis and take her hand, to receive a kiss now and 

then even if it was on her part more of a sisterly nature 

than the warm kiss of a lover — fired him with an emcffion 
that was new and upsetting. He wanted to be mamed at 
once. But this he knew to be impossible. He must wait, 

much as he disliked the restraint. 

He was well aware of all that his father had planned tor 

his future. So far he had acquiesced without 
was strictly in accordance with the conservative rule of Moslem 
life. A man was allowed to have more than one wife. Kace 
did not matter. As long as the wife was a Muhammadan Md 
was ready to conform to the customs and rules of condor 
laid down for her in the Koran, she was received into tne 

family without objection. r i.u 

The Moslems make good sons and worthy fathers, ine 

sons obey without a word. The fathers recede their 
wives and families imder their roofs as a matter of 
A “family man," as a married Mussulman calls himself, has 
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no wsh to see his son leave the old home and set up in 

another house. As long as the father is alive the son^s home 
IS with him. 

This arrangement does not mean that the young man is 
not to travel, or lodge in other towns. Business, his father’s 
or his o^, may caU him away from home. He leaves his 
wite and famly with his parents, secure in the knowledge 
th^ they will be safe and well cared for during his absence. 

Even though Hassan had left his home at the early age of 
nine years, he had not come away in ignorance. He had 
seen his two brothers married and settled in the Palace Agent’s 
rabbit-warren of a house in Hyderabad. He was awarf that 
when the time canie he too would be given a suite of rooms 

^ j appointment as an assistant 

m the Hyderabad branch of the Europe Stores. If it had 

not been for the European War, which dislocated commercial 
plans in every civilized country, he would have returned long 
ago to India and been established in his native city, holding 
the recognized position of a married man. 

He had reconciled himself to the deferring of his father’s 

^ future and had been content to wait till Allah 
should see fit to allow of human designs to be fulfilled 

At l^t the call came for which he had been waiting so 
long. The Palace Agent, as we have seen, summoned his son 
home. Hassan, with the ready obedience of his race, began 
at once to make his preparations for complying with what 
virtu^y amounted to an order. 

Phil’s proposal of marriage had not interfered with these 
preparations m any way. She did not ask him to disobey 
her parent s command. Nor did she insist that he should 
stay in England. She repeated her intention of marrying 

T.™ office and of going out to India with him 

It might delay his departure a few weeks, but this, she said, 
did not matter He could easily arrange with headquarters 
m England to have the appomtment his father was so anxious 
lor hun to secure in Hyderabad kept open for him 

She was confident that everything, as she planned it, would 
rm evenly. She assured Hassan that he need not trouble 
himself about any opposition. On her own side, she pointed 
out, her fanuly had taken the proposed marriage like lambs. 

husband would say, it mattered to 
probability they would be against rather than 
tne alliance. She reminded herself that she must ask 
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Joan, next time she wrote, whether the Sahib ranked among 
the Hyderabad nobles and had any title other than what they 

called him. 

As lovers, Hassan and Phil had not been together much. 
By this time Hassan was a busy man. His special work 
demanded his presence in town. Sometimes he was away 
on his commercial travels under the wing of a buyer. His 
was no idle billet; the firm was making him a useful member 
of their establishment, as much for their own benefit as for 
that of the young man. 

Phil’s many occupations kept her busy, leaving no time to 
brood over the future. The moinents she could spare from 
the farmyard were spent in choosing her trousseau and pro- 
viding herself with a suitable outfit for the tropics. This 
resulted in a long list of questions for Joan to answer. 

Hassan arrived by the afternoon train from London. Phil 
was at the station to meet him with her car. 

‘'Hello, darling!" she cried breezily. "So glad you got 

off in time to catch the train.” 

"They are very good to me at the office. It is splendid 

having an old friend like Mr. Murray at headquarters. 

“Has he left India for good?” 

"I think so. He hopes not to have to return. 

“Have you told him about our engagement?” 

“No, I thought it best to say nothing at present. It is 
entirely a private affair between you and myself.” 

He turned in his seat and let his eyes rest upon her fair 
face. He had arrived at the age of twenty-four, while she 
was only seventeen. He had lost all his bo3nsh fig^ure and 
had filled out into a fine, broad man. The English climate 
in which he had spent his youth had left its mark upon 

him. _ 

“Just as well. I dare say that there will be a few sna^ 

in the way when we come to the real business, but I don t 

care. I mean to carry it through.” 

“I hope that no trouble has cropped up since I ^w you.-* 
“Nothing so far that matters in my opinion. I’ll tell you 
the latest development when we get back. I can t talk while 
I am driving. I shall have you and the old bus in the ditch 
down this lane. I must ask Uncle Dick to have it m^ded. 
His heavy old carts cut it up and make such awtm ruts. 

Hassan kept alent or only made a trivial remark now ^d 
then, till she swung out of the lane mto the long dnve that 
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took them to the house. Phil drove the car round to the 
garage, leaving Aimt Olive to welcome the guest. 

Phil had asked as a favour that nothing should be said of 
the cable until she had spoken to Hassan. 

Aunt Olive had no wish to interfere. She was a littie appre- 
hensive as to the manner in which Hassan might take the 
accusation that he was a married man who was contemplating 
marrying a second wife while the first was still living. 

She glanced at Hassan as he greeted her. She could not 
help feeling admiration for the &ie-looking man into which 
he had grown. He possessed the regular features of the Arab 
race, the firm chin, and shapely lips that were habitually 
closed. He was always a silent boy. This characteristic had 
never left him. Now it had become a habit which was serving 
him well in his profession. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 



A unt olive led her visitor to the drawing-room. The 

room was long in shape and panelled, the windows 
reaching down to the floor. The sashes drew up sufiflciently 
high to allow anyone to step over the low sill and out on to 
the lawn. The lawn was a perfect bit of turf. It had taken 
some two hundred years to bring to its present condition. 
Although ‘.the head gardener was proud in a way of its per- 
fection, he grudged the time spent in rolling and cutting the 

grass. j 

*That there lawn that Miss Olive set so much store by, 1 

could grow half an acre of cabbages in the time I hev to 

spend over it." , , ^ j 

Circling round the lawn was a gravel path that seemed 

always crying out for the roller. Lastly came a belt of 
shrubbery that protected everything from the rough winds 
of the East Coast. Under the walls of the house were borders 
already yellow and brown with wallflowers and daffodils. 

After Hassan had greeted Aunt OUve with the Oriental 
courtesy that was one of his charms, PhiUis took his ann 
and led him out into the garden. They crossed the turf 
made for a sheltered seat, its back towards the high ttot 
separated the flowers from the vegetables. She avoided ms 
outstretched arm in her haste to reach the seat. As he seated 

himself by her side he said: 

"Aren't you going to give me a kiss?" 

He was just a httle afraid of his adored one. 

"Yes, old dear, when you have explained one or two 


^ "Do you want me to tell you that I love you more each 

day that passes, beautiful rose of my heart!" 

Phil had no use for flattery or compliments, or to be caii^ 
by extravagant names. She took the cable out of her van^ 
bag and thrust it at him abruptly with a peremptory request 

that he would read it. . 

"I want you to explam its meaiung if you can. 
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ffis eyes passed slowly over the words two or three times. 
"It comes from my brother-in-law and was sent to Uncle 
Dick. You and I are the only people who are talking of 
getting married. Presumably it refers to you." 

Still he did not speak. He returned the slip of paper to 
her, and she replaced it in her bag. His silence perplexed 
her. She suddenly felt impatient. 

"Well?" she cried at last. "Have you a wife in India?" 
"No, not from my point of view." 

"Nor from mine, I hope," she rejoined quickly. "Will you 
f®)! from whose point of view you are possessed of a 

"From my father's." 

His reply took her aback. 

"He must be crazy. How can you be married?" 

"While I have been in England he has made what he 
caDs a marriage contract for me with a girl of about your age." 
With a curious little stab of sudden jealousy she said : 
"What's she like?" 

“How can I tell? I have never seen her." 

"When are you going to see her?" 

"M^en I return home." 

"And supposing that I am already your wife and with you, 
what then?" ^ 

He did not reply. A smile of something like scorn appeared 
^Phil's lips as she continued. 

Your fadier couldn't take you away from me and marry 

you ag^nst your wiU to another woman, could he? Could 
he? she repeated hotly. 

If you were on the spot to protest in person I suppose 
he jTOuld not do such a thing. He is not given to violence." 
He couldn t separate us by force?" 

"He is ^ kmd-hearted for that. But he would be fright- 
f and unhappy. It would shame him in the eyes 

^ relatives wth whom he is making the contract." 
PhiUis was ^ent. Her active mind was busy already with 
plans fc^ the defeat of the Sahib's schemes, Hassan was dis- 
^rbed by her mood and still more troubled over the cable. 
It was of the nature of a bolt from the blue. He wanted to 
disperse all serious thoughts and enjoy the pleasures of the 

moment. In less than twenty-four hours he would be return- 
ing to London to work. 

He took her hand and lifted it to his lips. Her thoughts 
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of the cable were abruptly scattered by the sight of a diamond 
ring which sparkled as the rays of the setting sun caught the 
gem. He pushed it over her third finger and again pressed 
his lips to her hand. 

‘*Oh, Hassan! You shouldn*t have spent your money like 
this. What a beautiful ring!** 

She gave him the kiss for which he was craving, but he 
had not succeeded in diverting her mind from the cable and 
its cryptic message. He had not solved the mystery. She 
disengaged herself from his embracing arm and turned to 
face him. 

‘Xisten, Hassan 1 I must have an honest and clear explana- 
tion of this cable. The aunt and the uncles demand it, and 
we shall have no peace till they are satisfied.** 

He saw that it was necessary to face the question and 
that she would not be put off with love-making. He dropped 
her hand and sat up at attention. His task was not going 
to be easy. How could he make these simple country folk 
comprehend the intricate laws that governed matrimonial 

affairs in the Moslem world? 

*The explanation is quite simple,** he said — was it, indeed? 

‘‘If my father were an Englishman his action would amount 

to a betrothal. But when a matrimonial engagement, a con- 
tract he would call it, is made in India, it is given the name 

of a marriage.** 

‘*If that is so you are only engaged. There is nothing 
binding on either side in an engagement. It can be broken 
off without any difficulty.** 

He did not reply. Better to let her arrive at her own con- 
clusions, whether they were right or wrong. 

"As you haven*t even met her and don't know what she 
is like, there are no shattered hearts to consider on either 
side. She or her people may possibly sue you for breach 
of promise, but in that case it would only be a business matter. 
Your father, since he entered into the contract, and not you, 

would be responsible for the costs.** i_ u ^ 

Phil spoke with the confidence of youth as though she had 

the law at her fingers* ends. . t v ^ 

"We don*t have breach of promise cases m India, repuea 


Hassan. 

You will have in this case, my dear! 

What are you proposing that we should 

he asked. 


i t 


1 1 


do, Phil? 


I f 
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He gazed at her with anxiety. He was beginning to realize 
^at not only had she the reins in her hands but that she 
intended to go her own way. He was to follow. 

“When does your father expect you to arrive at 
Hyderabad ? * ' 

yAs soon as I can pack up and get away.“ 

*'You can*t be hustled and leave the country as if you 
were a criminal. There are several things to be done before 
you go. First and foremost, we must be married, instead of 
waiting six months as I proposed at first, and we go out to 
India together. Do you imderstand ? ' ' 

“What about your uncles and aunt?** 

“They will be told nothing, nothing at all until we have 
carried out our plans.*’ 

“Where shall we be married?'* 

“At the registry office of the district in which you are living. 
As soon as you get back to town you must go to the office 
and make inquiries. You may put me down as eighteen. 
I am in my eighteenth year. If they want to see me at the 
registry office, 1*11 come up for the day any time you like 
to fix. You can meet me at Liverpool Street Station. It 
will all be as easy as kissing your hand. But you mustn't 
say a word at present to these three old dears down here. 
They will be terrified.** 

“Won’t their consent be necessary?** 

“Not if I am of age to be married. We are both of age, 
as far as I know, and we can do as we like.** 

“But not as regards your money.*' 

“Oh, bother the money! It’s the wedding I'm thinking 
of/* replied Phil, in the splendid ignorance of youth. 

Couldn t we have a little time to ourselves before we start 
for India?** asked the impatient lover. 

I think not, pronounced Phil. “Uncle Dick might hunt 
up some hideous way of separating us till you have shaken 
yourself free of this unseen hussy, who calls herself your 
wife. Impudence! It is too great a risk, old dear.*' 

“My father will ask me to come home first and let me come 
back for you later." 

, “Quite likely, but you mustn't consent to anything of the 
kind. You would be kidnapped and forced into a marriage 
with this designing girl before you knew what was happening 
to you. I must be there to protect you and stick up for my 
rights. If you went to India without me it would be the end 
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of all things. Once they had possession of you there would 
be small hopes for the absent one. You would be theirs for 
keeps.*' 

She looked at the handsome young Oriental at her side. 
She firmly believed that he only required the support and 
encouragement of a friend to make him find his feet and stand 
alone without constant parental guidance. It was time that 
he relied on his own judgment and acted for himself. 

Although he had read the cable with apparent calm, he was 
far from feeling happy in his mind. He might possibly succeed 
in explaining the situation to the girl by his side, but he 
doubted if he could do so to the older members of her family. 
Already qualms and doubts were arising in his mind. He had 
listened uneasily to her plans for taking the law into her own 
hands. 

Hassan knew his father. Phillis had yet to leam what an 
inexorable tower of strength the Sahib could be when he set 
his mind on any particular course of action. 

She was strong-willed, courageous to recklessness, and she 
was accustomed to have her own way. Her will had never 
been seriously crossed. But she was inexperienced. 

When it came to a difference of opinion between the subtle 
man of the East and the simple-minded ^rl of the West, it 
might be the Muhammadan who would win. 


( 2 ) 

"Now come and talk to Aunt Olive. We will tackle her 
first," said Philhs as she sprang to her feet. 

They returned to the drawing-room where Olive sat by a 
bright wood fire, surrounded with vases of daffodils and early 
hyacinths. The room like the occupant was of the old world. 
The hou^maid was unable to run her duster over the polished 
surface of tables and shelves. Early-Victorian treasures, like 
fallen leaves in autumn, covered every available space. It 
was nothing, however, for the maid to worry about. Aunt 
Olive dusted her family treasures and allowed no one else to 
touch them. She glanced up at Phil and her companion with 
a welcoming smile as they entered the room. 

"Hassan is going to explain ever3dhing," announced Phil, 
confidently. "See, Auntie, what he has given me!" 

She displayed her ring, turning it so that it caught the hght. 
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No girl is indifferent to the lure of pearls and diamonds, their 
beauty and their value. 

Living in the country and entirely occupied with country 
pursuits, mostly of an outdoor nature, Phillis had no great 
love for jewellery. Half a dozen gold safety-pins worn for 
use rather than ornament were all that she wanted. This gift 
with its associations and all it stood for was different from 
other ornaments. It pleased her and softened her towards 
Hassan. In her gratitude her kiss had been perhaps a trifle 
more affectionate than usual. But even so he had missed the 
response to the warmth that tingled in his own veins, as her 
unpainted lips were pressed to his. He saw no sign of a 
devotion such as thrilled through him at her presence, her 
touch, her intimate words. 

He supposed that she was only exhibiting what might 
usually be expected from an English girl by her lover. She 
was taught to be self-controlled. The expression of passionate, 
unrestrained love would come later when she was his wife. 
Then she would give him full measure and satisfy the ardent 
desires that were taking possession of him. 

Aunt Olive laid aside her needlework that she might give 
them her full attention. Truth to say, she was full of curiosity 
and wondered in her innocent soul if there was a romance 
behind it with just a touch of tragedy that would rouse all 

her sympathy. The romance of her girlhood's heart had not 
left her in her middle age. 

The young couple settled themselves in chairs on the other 

side of the hearth. Hassan held out his hands to the flames 

as though enjoying the warmth. East Anglia, in his opinion, 

was a cold place at the best of times. It was Aunt Olive who 
was the first to speak. 

Well, my dears! I am afraid that you have not had too 

pleasant a time. Have you discussed Lawrence's extra- 
ordinary cable?" 

■^e haven't made a mountain out of a molehill," said Phil 
quickly. 

Which means, I hope, that Hassan has been able to 
explain it satisfactorily." 

It is altogether wrong to accuse Hassan of having a wife. 

I can t think what Lawrence is thinking of to bring such a 
charge against him," said Phil. 

Lawrence would not make such a statement without some 
foundation for it," replied Aunt Olive quietly. 
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“His only grounds for such a statement is the fact that 
Hassan's father has been making arrangements for his 
marriage to some girl in Hyderabad, a girl Hassan has never 
seen. The Sahib claims it to be a marriage.” 

“What a queer way of marrying,” commented Aimt Olive. 
She turned to Hassan, who had been sitting silently listening 
to the voluble Phil. “Do you mean to say that you can be 
married ’ ' 

“Tm not married, Mrs. Oakley,” he interrupted. 

She finished what she had to say. “ — that you are in 
course of being married in your absence to a woman you 
have not chosen for yourself and whom you have never 
seen ? ' ' 

“It is our custom,” he replied. 

“You understand, Auntie, Hassan is only engaged. We 
should call it that if it took place in England,” said Phillis. 
“It is the parents who are carrying on in this ridiculous 
fashion. I tell Hassan that it must be stopped, that they 
can't possibly many him to just anyone without his 

consent.” 

“Can it be stopped?” asked Olive. 

P hil gave Hassan no opportunity of answering her question. 

“Of course it can!” she cried, excitedly. “And what is 
more, it is going to be stopped.” 

Mrs. Oakley was not convinced. 

“I should like to hear what more Lawrence has to say on 
the subject. What authority he has for saying that Hassan 
has a wife.” 

“The letters will explain,” said Hassan, who so far had 
been rather silent. 

“I am sure I hope that they will,” responded Mrs. Oakley. 
“Meanwhile, how do you consider that you stand, both of 
you?” 

Her eyes were upon the man as though she looked for an 
answer from him. But Phil gave him no chance of speaking, 
and once more he allowed her to take the lead. 

“We are engaged to be married,” protested PhO. “And 
we see no cause to break it off. Do we, Hassan?” 

He did not answer. Mrs. Oakley pressed him and repeated 
her question, addressing herself to Hassan pointe(ffy. 

“There is my father to consider,” he said, which was no 

answer* 

Again PhU rushed in impetuously, but as she opened her 
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lips to speak. Aunt Olive lifted her hand and checked her. 
The older woman continued : 

‘Tf your father orders you to break off your engagement 
with my niece and complete the other marriage, are you 
prepared to disobey?” 

He did not reply immediately, but again hesitated, a hesita- 
tion which Phil resented. She took up the cudgels again and 
answered for him. He accepted her championship without a 
word . 

*‘Of course he would not consent, any more than I should 
consent if you and Uncle Dick were trying to marry me against 
my will to Jim Armstrong.” 

Aunt Olive wished with all her heart that it was Jim. 

”You had better both go and see Uncle Dick. He is as 
anxious as I am to know what the cable means.” 

Phil was on her feet in a moment. Her aunt stopped her. 

”And, Phil, my dear, do let Hassan speak for himself. He 
must answer, not you, any questions your uncle has to ask.” 

”A11 right. 1*11 be mum as long as it's only Hassan's 
business. But where I come in I mean to have my say.” 

— And your way,” added Mrs. Oakley, with half a sigh 
and half a smile. She did not like Hassan's silence. It would 
have pleased her better if the tables had been turned and if 
he had been the one to hasten to explain. 

The two lovers went to the sitting-room occupied by Belton. 

It was known as the gun-room. Here Belton sat in his 

father’s old easy chair. From the window opening into the 

large courtyard, he interviewed men who wanted to see him 

on business, and paid_his employees. -There was a second 

easy chair, Well worn by long use. It had been Clement's. 

Oakley occupied ft now, and Dick' was thankful to have his 
company. 

Oakley had his office in Beltonville where he kept all his 
ledger^ and where his clerk lived in rooms over the office. 

Uncle Dick was reading the evening paper. As Phil and 
her companion entered he put it down and took off his glasses. 
He knew upon what errand they had come. Oakley, who had 
a book in his hand, rose from his chair. 

"Shall I go?” he asked. 

“No, sit ye down again, Harry. I can guess what these 
young people have come about. It's this cable. The business 
concerns you as much as it does me. You're Phil's other 
guardian. She must have our consent to her marriage, yours 
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and mine, and we shall not give it unless we are satisfied 
that everything is straight and in order/’ 

‘There’s your cable, Uncle Dick,” said Phil, laj^ing the 
envelope on the table before him. 

“Well? What has Hassan got to say? Where is this wife 
of his?” 

His keen eyes rested on the young man, who, as in the 
drawing-room, was not too ready with words. 

‘‘He hasn’t got a wife,” said Phil, without giving Hassan 
a chance of offering an explanation. “He is only engaged, 
and not that with his own consent. His father has done the 
engaging for him. So far he hasn’t set eyes on the girl — 
doesn’t even know her name, her age, nor what she is hke.” 

Uncle Dick turned to Hassan, ignoring Phil’s torrent of 
speech. 

‘‘Your father is arranging this marriage for you, I under- 
stand ? ’ ' 

‘‘Yes, sir. It's the custom of our country.” 

‘‘And how far is your father’s action binding on yourself?” 

Hassan was not ready with his answer and Phil broke in 
again. 

“Uncle Dick!” she protested. “What a question to ask! 
Can any man in the world be married against his will to a girl 
he has never seen?” 

“It’s impossible to say what strange things they do on the 
other side of the earth.” 

The old yeoman’s eyes still rested on the man who had come 
from the other side of the earth, as he called it. 

“It’s like this, Uncle Dick — ” began Phillis, once more 
jumping into the breach. 

“My dear!” he protested, lifting his hand. “Do give 
Hassan a chance of explaining the cable.” 

He drew the slip out of the envelope and slowly read the 
message. 


Marriage impossihle wife in India. 

“Why is your marriage to my niece impossible?” 

“It is impossible from my father's point of view because 
I have not asked his consent,” replied Hassan. 

‘‘But — but — ” began Phillis. 

“One moment, my dear. Let me speak. Hassan, have 
you a wife in India?” 
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“My father would tell you that I have. With my people 
as soon as the preliminaries of the marriage contract are 
concluded, the marriage is considered made. The final cere- 
mony takes place immediately before the marriage is 
consummated. “ 

“Have you the power to repudiate the contract in which 
so far you have taken no part?" 

“I don't know what my position is. I have never heard 
of a son repudiating a contract made on his behalf by his 
father or his guardian," replied Hassan straightforwardly. 

"You know, of course, that Phil is dependent on Mr. Oakley 
and myself, who are her guardians, for her allowance. We 
have power to stop it at our discretion. She does not inherit 
her father's money until she is twenty-one." 

“I have enough to keep my wife in comfort wherever we 
settle," replied Hassan. "My father has been very liberal in 
the matter of an allowance. He has given me more than 
enough for my needs and I have been able to make some good 
investments. I have not done badly," he added, with a touch 
of pride that he could not hide. 

Belton regarded them both in perplexity. He knew his 
niece's temperament. She inherited her obstinacy from her 
father. Godfrey had disregarded old Benjamin's wishes and 
had taken his own linfe with regard to the publican's daughter. 
Phillis was quite capable of following her own bent with the 
same reckless wilfulness. 

Oakley was a man of peace. While he had sat silently 
listening he had been revolving matters in his own mind. He 
would deeply regret if anything happened to upset his wife, 
the gentle Aunt Olive, who had been like a mother to the girl, 
and to disturb the even atmosphere of the Hall. 

May I say a word, Dick?" he asked, when a pause 
occurred . 

By all means do so. You have as much right to speak 

I hs^ve. If you can see a way out of the mess, let's have 

it • 

"It seems that the true meaning of the cable can't be 
properly explained by Hassan to our satisfaction. It is 
capable of two constructions. Ours does not tally with his 
and Phil's. We must wait for the letters that will clear up 
the mystery." 

Belton nodded his head in assent and Oakley went on ; 

“Until we have something more explicit to go upon, I think 
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we are justified in leaving things as they are. If on the receipt 
of the Indian mail Hassan can satisfy us that he is a single 
man and free from all ties that would be considered obstacles 
to a union in England, or in India — it must hold good in both 
countries — his engagement to Phil may continue with her 
consent. There is no reason why she should not marry the 
man of her choice. It wouldn't be every woman's choice in 
this country. We know that there is a strong prejudice against 
mixed marriages among English-bom people. Apparently 
Phil doesn't share it." 

Phil in her excitement was on her feet at once. 

"Uncle Harry! You are splendid!" she cried. 

She turned to Hassan, who was, if anything, depressed 
rather than exhilarated. He remained seated, otherwise she 
would have caught him in her arms and danced him round 
the room. 

"You hear that, Hassan! It means that our engagement 
stands. It stands! Doesn't it, Uncle Harry?" 

"It stands until the Indian mail comes in with letters from 
Lawrence and Joan explaining more fully what the cable 
means. We shil then, your Uncle Dick and I, reconsider 
the whole question. Unless we are satisfied that everything 
is regular and in order, you must not look for our consent." 

Phil did not trouble her head over any such contingencies. 
She believed that Hassan would make the way clear and that 
all difficulties would vanish. 

"How soon will the letters be here?" 

"In sixteen or seventeen days from the dispatch of the 
cable," said Oakley. 

"You have nearly three weeks to live in your fool's 
paradise," remarked Uncle Dick. 

But Phil paid no attention to her uncle's warning. By ^s 
time she was quite satisfied that her world was runmng 
smoothly enough, and nothing could spoil the future she had 
mapped out for herself and her lover. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

(I) 

T he letters arrived. Phil seized hers and retired to her 
room, which she had furnished as a bed-sitting-room. 
She sat down at her desk and, untroubled by doubt or mis- 
giving, opened her letter. It was from Joan. 

She read it through, turned to the beginning again and 
re-read it more slowly. As she came to the end a second time, 
she planked it down on the desk with a thump. It was the 
first breath of the coming storm. 

“Hassan is a liar!" she said between her teeth. ‘*To all 
intents and purposes he’s got a wife in India, or will have, 
as soon as he sets foot in the country. And then where do 
I come in? ” A pause ensued. “Joan says I shall be second. 
Second 1“ she repeated scornfully. “No, indeed! Not if I 
know it 1 And the conditions of our marriage ? I must 
become a Muhammadan! No, thank you! I don’t think!’’ 
She jumped up and paced the room. 

'"Not if I know it!’’ she repeated, more than once. ’'Not 
if I know it!" 

She stood at her desk with clenched fists uplifted and 
brought them down with sufficient force to leave them bruised. 

’’The cheek! The infernal cheek of it," she cried, using 
an expression she had often heard on her uncles’ lips. "The 
insolence of believing that I would take up with their rotten 
old back-number of a religion and be a meek and humble 
wife, a number two, if you please! And, according to Joan, 
if I married Hassan to-morrow, I should still be number two 
as soon as I reached India. And I should have to sit down 
in Joan's house and wait till he had completed his ridiculous 
marriage with the hussy his father has chosen, who is to be 
number one!" 

Her rage increased as she more fully realized the true condi- 
tion of things. She could no longer sit or stand still. She 
had a trick from childhood of dancing in her emotional storms. 
Old Betsy called it “prancing." She used to say: “That's 
right, littie miss, prance it off and you’ll feel better." 
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Phil was ‘‘prancing it off” now, but she was not feeling 
better. She must talk to somebody and get rid of her bursting 
indignation. 

She snatched up her sister's letter and ran to the morning- 
room where Aimt Olive was to be found. That gentle-hearted 
lady had also received a letter from Joan. She, too, had read 
the missive twice and had comprehended the difi&culties with 
which they were all faced. Aunt Olive, in the softness of her 
heart, was wiping her eyes as she contemplated Phil's 
disappointment . 

“My darling Phillis!” she cried, as her niece entered the 
room. “Joan has sent a full explanation of the cable that 
puzzled us. There was a letter to your uncle from Lawrence 
which I sent to the gun-room. It probably says the same as 
this. You may read what Joan says, if you like.” 

“No need to read it. Mine tells the same tale. No doubt 

Lawrence repeats it to Uncle Dick.” 

‘ ‘What are we to do ? ” 

“I know what I shall do if Hassan dares to show his face 
here. I shall thrash him with my riding-whip. I'll teach 
him which is going to be wife and which — which concubine, 
for that's what the family proposes to make of me. Nothing 
more nor less ! ” 

“My dear child, it's of no use to be violent. 

Phil had begun to prance again and threaten Hassan with 

every punishment under the sun. 

“He had better look out for himself. I am going to be 


violent!” . 

“Don't forget that it was you who proposed marriage. We 

must be fair to Hassan. I don't beheve he would ever have 
dared to ask you to be his wife unless you had led him on. 
He must know the Koran and its teaching. He rnust be aw^e 
of what Joan puts so plainly in her letter. His father, she 
says, has kept him informed of all that has been done.” 

“Then it is simply colossal cheek on Hassan 's ^ 

father's, asking me to become a Muhammadan!” 

“Perhaps he was under the impression that you have known 
the conditions all along. Your marriage wouldn't be legal 
in the eyes of the Moslem world unless you became one ot 

tli6m ^ ^ 

Mrs. Oakley rose to her feet, laying down the never-ending 
mending with which every spare moment of her time was 

occupied. 
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1 am gomg to see your uncle. I have given him time to 

read Lawrence's letter. He is in the gun-room. I don’t think 

he has gone out yet. Would you like to come and hear what 
he has to say?" 

No, thanks! I know what it would be. ‘I told you so.’ 
1 should want to strangle him on the spot." 

what Joan says in her letters." 

FmUis tossed her sister’s letter to her aunt. 

‘By all means, let him see everything. But he need not 
be ^xious any longer. Tell him so from me. I shall have 
nothing more to do with the wretch. Hassan had better keep 
out of my sight if he doesn t want to be run into the pigsty 

CK ® ^ capable of doing k ! ’ ’ 

other^ looked like it as she step-danced from one foot to the 

‘‘Then the engagement is off?” 

1 ^ sh^ould rather think it was! ” shouted Phil, reeard- 

dStog^^^^ heard by the maids who were busy cleaning and 

‘‘Have you had a letter from Hassan?” 

“No, and he will be wise if he doesn’t write. Oh, the cheek, 

Se“t£!k^ I ”■ ‘ ^ Muhammadan and second 

Words fmled her. Aunt Olive was of the opinion that her 
niTCe would recover herself best if left alone. 

Dick vyas m the gun-room on the point of starting out on 

he ro^d. He had taken up the long ash-stick which 

” earned. His car would carry him to the fields over 

DloShed S hut it would not cross the 

^ <iesired to leave the road, his steady 

elt,? Ihe^nh®'^ f ° Stiffening legs. This morning 

ey^ the cob was of no use. He would have to walk thi 
cro^country joimey he proposed to make. 

"As many as you like, my dear." 

He could guess her errand. He removed his hat, replaced 

his ash-plant m its comer and sat down to hear what she had 
to say. 

I^re are lettem from Joan. You will know what they 
are about, as you have heard from Lawrence." 

Y^, he s^d slowly. "He writes very plainly. He was 
quite justified in sending us the cable, although Phil hasn’t 
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hitherto acted upon it. She will have to do something now. 
From what Lawrence says, the engagement must come to an 
end, for which I am truly thankful. The man is not in a 
position to take an Enghsh wife. Lawrence speaks very highly 
of Hassan’s father, says he has behaved like a gentleman.” 
"In what way?” asked Olive. 

"In consenting to Hassan’s marriage with Phil if she will 
comply with the necessary conditions required by Muharn- 
madan law. Joan has probably made the conditions plain 

to Phil as Lawrence has done to me.” 

"Quite plain, I gather, judging from the rage she is in.” 
He smiled. He knew his niece in all her moods. 

"What does she propose to do?” he asked. 

"Lay violent hands on Hassan if he dares to show up.” 
"Poor child! And she is only seventeen, too young to 

have much of a broken heart at that age. 

"Anyway, the engagement is at an end for good and all. 
"So much the better. Harry wiU be just as glad as we are 
that it has been broken off. He was afraid she would do 
something desperate, but if she is angry with the man, all 

danger of that is over.” , . , • -ru 1,1,. 

He resumed his hat and took up his stick agam. The fields 

that were being prepared for the sowing of the winter root 

crops were of more importance than the sorrows of an unwise 

maiden over a lost lover. He departed on his morning round 

easier in his mind than he had been for some time past. 


( 2 ) 

Phillis retired to her room. She had fed her fowls before 
breakfast and gathered in the new-laid eggs. There were six 
dozen of them, counting yesterday’s harvest. .AU were due 
to be delivered that very morning to the dairy m Beltonville, 
where the home farm produce was retailed. Betsy ready 
with her quota of fresh butter and cream. It was Phil s ]oP 
to carry these in her car to the shop. The garde^r had 
brought in a hundred bundles of asparagus and some fat pmK 

sticks of rhubarb, intended for sale. t+ no 

She had recovered herself to a certam extent. “ 
use, she reflected, sitting down and getting mad ovct s 

duplicity. When she came back from chstnbutmg Ae H^ 
product she would give Master Hassan a bit of her mmd, and 
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let him know how she felt about his father’s offer that as a 
Muhammadan and second wife she might be admitted into 
the family. Every time she thought of the situation and his 
proposed conditions the blood rushed into her soft round 
cheeks still bearing the untouched bloom of her ’teens, and 
she fired some word of abuse at her lover. Preposterous ! 
Insolent ! Poisonous ! Unheard-of cheek ! It formed a kind 
of chant to the chug-chug of her car. 

She pulled up with a grinding of brakes at the shop with 
its title The Hall Estate Dairy over the door. Mrs. Merton 
and her daughter came out at once. 

’‘Miss Phillis! How you do drive! You'll kill yourself 
one of these days, or my name ain't Martha Merton!" 

"I’m all right, old dear! Don’t you worry. One day I’ll 
drive you to Yarmouth fair. You’ll get there as easy as 
sliding down into the lower regions." 

"Not me. Miss Phil! I wouldn’t ride in that there steam 
engine of yars, no, not if you paid me!" 

"You should smoke a cigarette to quiet your nerves, like 
me," said Phil. 

"How you do t^k! Don't you hev’ nothing to do with 
them there little twists of tobacco. They’ll make you as sick 
as a dorg ! ’ ' 

Here, take the rest of the asparagus. The gardener says 
that he is not going to cut it much longer. This is May. He 
must stop cutting before the end of the month, or it will 
weaken the beds for next spring." 

Phil started the car, nearly ran into a hand-cart distributing 

grocenes, and just missed the doctor’s car. He was the only 

individual who drove faster than she did. The urgency of his 

calls he considered justified his pace. In Phil’s case there 

w^ no justification for imperilling the lives of inoffensive 
villagers. 

From ^e shop she headed straight for the post office. She 
went to the telegraph counter and dispatched a wire to Hassan. 

Your number is up. No need to call again. 

This done, she felt better. The reaction was beginning to 
set in. The desire to^ prance and hit something with her 
clenched fists was leaving her. She decided to take a run 
dong the Yarmouth road. It followed the line of the cliff, 
dipping into little valleys here and there and climbing high 
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above the trim hedges and rich fields that descended towards 
the sandy shore. She had a fine view of the drab North Sea, 
with its gleams and streaks of grey and silvery light. 

To-day Phil saw nothing of the beauty of sea and sky. 
Presently her sight was unexpectedly dimmed. She was not 
given to tears and was surprised to find them slowly brimming 
over on to her cheeks. 

'*Fool! Idiot that I am! He isn’t worth an addled egg 
and I’m not going to weep over him." 

She drew out her handkerchief and mopped her eyes 
severely. She had the road to herself. Few people passed 
along it at that time in the morning. Later a traveller or two 
from the distant villages might be going that way, bent on 
shopping in Beltonville. In five minutes’ time she had 
recovered herself. She put her handkerchief away and 
gripped the steering-wheel once more. 

"Now, Phillis, my dear," she said to herself. "That’s 
enough of the sobstuff. Buck up and get on With your jobs," 

She turned the car and, taking advantage of the empty road, 
reached home in good time for limch. 

Three pairs of kindly eyes glanced S3mpathetically at her 
as she took her seat. Her elders wisely said nothing. Uncle 
Dick and Oakley began a discussion about one of file larger 
houses in Beltonville. It was one of the first that had been 
built, and was too big to suit the people who came down to 
the sea to live on the sands with a tent for their protection. 
Harry suggested that it should be turned into flats. He could 
get it ready, he said, by July when the season began. 

"Furnished plainly with plenty of beds and pegs to hang 
clothes upon, I think flats would let sooner than the old- 
fashioned lodgings." 

"We had better set about it at once," replied Uncle Dick, 
who never interfered with the estate agency affairs. "What 
about the cooking?" 

"They’re a picnic crowd and don't want hot dinners in the 
house. We will give each flat a little stove and sink where 
they can cook their bacon and eggs and wash up " 

Under cover of this conversation which was full of interest 
for the two men. Aunt Olive asked a question that was 
troubling her. 

"Phil, do you think that Hassan will turn up after your — 
your change of plan ? ' ’ 

"Not he!" the other snorted. 
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He s not the sort of man to take a matter that concerns 
his own happiness easily. He must have something to say 

on the subject, and he ought in common fairness to be given 
a hearing." 

"I don’t think he will venture to say anything to me." 

"But why not?” 

"I sent him a wire this morning to warn him to keep off 
the grass." 

t that rather unkind of you, since you yourself ?" 

Phil interrupted her. She had heard enough about having 
proposed to Hassan herself. 

Unkind!" she repeated. "He must know by this time 
that bigamy lands one in a mess." 

"Bigamy!" repeated Aunt Olive. 

"Well? What else is it when he contemplates introducing 
me to his father as wife number two?" 

The men had finished their dinner and their conversation. 
They never sat long after having eaten their food. The family 
party of four dispersed as usual and went their various ways. 

That very afternoon Phil poured out her indignation on 
paper in a letter to Hassan. The closely-written sheets went 
no farther than the wastepaper-basket. 

"He isn’t worth it! " she cried. "He isn’t worth the paper 
and ink I am wasting on him." 

She tore the sheets in shreds and threw down her pen. Then 
she went to her fowls, where she found distraction from her 
thoughts. She fed them, counted her turkeys, gave Crib her 
dog a cuff over the head for chasing a cock, the veteran of 
the barndoor fowls, and felt distinctly better. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


(I) 

H ASSAN, watching for the arrival of every post, was 
disappointed at Phihs silence. Then he received the 
telegram. This definitely warned him that he need not call 
again. If this had not come, he would have taken the express 
to Yarmouth and presented himself at the Hall. 

He understood the slang expression about "his number 
being up." Although by race a fatalist, Hassan was like his 
father in many respects. He possessed a strong liking for his 
own way, and refused to accept Phil’s mandate that his 
number was up. He believed still that he could persuade 
her to become his wife, if only he could convince her 
that the Muhammadan marriage was not like the English 
ceremony. 

The Palace Agent qualified a blind belief in Allah by acting 
in accordance with the old tag that often supplemented the 
counsel, "Trust in Allah," by adding, "But tie up the 
camel.” 

Adam-u-din put his trust where it should be, but he invari- 
ably followed a policy embodied in the advice to tie up the 
camel, when the opportunity was given. He had led the life 
of a good Mussulman, read his Koran regularly and had never 
neglected his prayers. But when he desired a certain end, 
he did not sit down and wait for it. He set his wits to work 
— and they were long and strong — to bring about the fulfilment 
of his desires. 

Hassan had received a letter from his father in which the 
Palace Agent set forth very clearly all that he hoped to 
accomplish for his son and the exact course Hassan was to 
pursue. 

The appointment promised in the Hyderabad Branch of the 
Europe Stores would be ready for him to take up as soon as 
he could join the staff. There were others, Englishmen, who 
would be glad to step into it if Hassan neglected to take 
advantage of the offer. It would be advisable that there 
should be no delay. 
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He repeated his request that Hassan should come out to 
India at once. The marriage ceremonies had been carried on 
as far as was possible. He was anxious to complete them 
and give his daughter-in-law her proper position in the 
harem. 

There were mail steamers leaving England once a week. A 
few days would suffice for Hassan to gather together his 
personal luggage and to pack up. 

The Sahib went into dates and calculated accurately that 
his son could be with them in June. He would expect him 
then. He ended with an appeal to Hassan to keep faith, and 
fall in with his arrangements to the best of his ability. 

He then passed on to the question of Hassan's second 
marriage to an English wife. Nothing would give him greater 
pleasure, he assured his son, than to receive a child of his 
old friend, Mr. Godfrey Belton, as a daughter-in-law. He 
would look upon it as an honour and do all in his power to 
make her happy and comfortable in his house, where she 
would be given a suite of rooms suitable for her position. But 
this was a matter that must be considered after the first wife 
had been received into the family and established in the 
position to which she would have a right. He mentioned, 
incidentally, that it was not customary to take a second wife 
so soon after the first marriage, as Hassan seemed to wish; 
but all this could be adjusted on his arrival. After serving 
one or two years, the Company would give him three months' 
leave, when Hassan could return to England. Miss Phillis 
would be eighteen or nineteen. Provided she conformed to 
the conditions which would make her a true and legal wife 
in the eyes of the people of India among whom she would be 
living, the English marriage could take place before she 
changed her faith. He concluded his letter by reminding his 
son that a Muhammadan was expected to divide his time and 
attention equally between his wives- 

Hassan finished reading his father's letter. His head 
dropped forlornly upon his hands as he sat at the writing-table 
in his bachelor rooms. The love that had sprung up in his 
heart was not a boy's passion. It had become absorbing and 
strong. He compared Phil with the women among whom he 
had grown up as a boy. The latter had no character. They 
were just a lot of silly sheep accepting the rule of the harem 
in meekness and humility. After Phil's vigorous personality 
they would prove colourless and unattractive. 
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It was time for him to go to the office. He locked the letter 
in a drawer and pulled himself together. On arrival the 
office-boy came up with a message asking him to go to the 
room where his chief sat. 

“Hassan, I have had a letter from your father by the mail 
that has come in this morning. He wants you to go back to 
India at once. He asks me to speed up your departure by 
the next mail-boat. It is due to sail next Friday, six days 
hence. Rather shorj notice, but there is no difficulty in the 
way of your going. I am arranging for your passage at once. 
It’s the slack season and the ship will not be crowded." 

“Couldn’t you make it a fortnight, sir, instead of six 
days?" 

His chief looked at him with no encouragement in his 
expression. He had heard rumours of Hassan's engagement 
to an English girl somewhere in East Anglia, but he had asked 
no questions. It was not his business to interfere in the young 
man’s private life. He could understand what this sudden 
summons home meant. It was a wise move on the part of his 
father to extricate him from any entanglement of the kind. 
He determined to do his best to help the Sahib in his 
design. 

“I don’t think it would be advisable to delay your 
departure," he said. "There is no need for it. Sahib 
Adam-u-din says that he is anxious you should secure the 
appointment at Hyderabad. If you do not take it up, it may 
possibly be given to another applicant. You have five or six 
days in which to say your farewells, quite sufficient consider- 
ing that you are going home to your people. Have you any 
bills owing?" 

"Only those for my lodgings, which I settle monthly." 

"Good, bring them to me. Your father has sent a draft 
for a sum that will amply cover your passage-money and 
liabilities, and leave about fo^ pounds or more for pocket 
money and your petty travelling expenses." 

Hassan turned away miserably. His father with all his 
plans had left him no loophole of escape. Phil's wire had 
closed the door as far as she was concerned. She, too, must 
have received letters as he had, and they appeared not to have 
pleased her. At the bottom of his heart he knew that he w^ 
not anxious to face her. He could imagine the rage she would 
be in, and he was uncertain against whom her vroth would 
be levelled. It would probably be himself. 
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He did his best to reconcile himself to circumstances which 
on all sides were against him. At the luncheon hour he went 
off to see his friend Jim Armstrong. From him he received 
comfort. Jim turned his thoughts to the preparations and 
offered to help him in sorting out the things he would require 
on the voyage and those which must be scrapped or packed 
m boxes to go as heavy luggage. 

J ^ see to pushing your belongings through in the name 

ot the Company. They will be quite safe under their care. 

l^t s go to a theatre to-night and make the most of the little 
time you have." 


(2) 

It was twelve days after the arrival of the news which 
shattered the fool s paradise in which Phil had been living. 
She had recovered from her emotional storm. 'At her age 

love lets its victims with jars and jolts that are soon 
mended. 

In spite of her lacerated feelings she was entirely absorbed 
in a new venture, the purchase of a flock of young goslings 
which she proposed to fatten for the Christmas market. She 
met with opposition from Betsy. 

Don t you hev' nothing to do with them there geese," the 
old woman counselled. She had been a successful hen wife 
in her time. They'll muck up the place for the turkeys and 
the gum^-fowls and the old bins. The bins on't lay if there's 
too ™uch dirt and damp about. They goslings will make the 
pond that muddy, far worse than the ducks " 

I ve got room for them, Betsy. I might hurdle off a part 
ot the meadow " 

Yar middar ain t as big as a common. A common is the 
only place where geese did ought to be kept. That's too big 
tor them to muck up and the rain pools give them as much 
water as is good for them. There's another thing about geese 
that hev^ to be <^nsidered. When you come to selling them, 
you can t get the price that your turkeys will bring you. 
People with big families to feed find that a goose don't go 

half as far as a turkey. It's the legs what let you down, 
tough and not much on 'em." 

Betsy's advice was always practicable and sound. Phil 
was in deep cogitation after she had left the dairy where she 
had been helping Betsy with the chum. The butter was a 
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little obstinate in '"coming" that mor nin g. The weather had 
turned cold for a spell and affected the cream. The parlour- 
maid came to say that a gentleman had called and wished to 
see her. 


Her heart gave a sudden throb. Instantly she was on the 
defensive. It would take very little to turn that defensive 
into the offensive. Phil was nothing if she wasn't a fighter. 
She went swiftly towards the drawing-room, with the firm 
conviction that the caller was no other than Hassan. He had 
come to plead his cause with her. No ! She would not allow 
herself to be overruled in her decision. He must understand 


clearly that everything between them was at an end. She 
would be firm. She would be adamant. 


She burst into the room as hard-hearted and unforgiving 
as she could make herself. 

It was not Hassan. Jim Armstrong stood before her, his 
hand held out in confident greeting. 

"Jim!" she cried, with a gladness she did not attempt to 
hide. "This is first-rate seeing you here. You have come 
to stay the week-end? Aunt Olive will be delighted." 

"I don't want to put you out with an iminvited guest — " 
he began. 

"Uninvited! You're always welcome and you know it. 
We’ve got a bed for you whenever you like to turn up." 

"I've taken a room at the hotel." 

A sudden suspicion seized her. Hassan was probably with 
him and Jim had been sent on with the olive branch. 

"Is Hassan with you at the hotel?" she asked quickly. 

"He left by the last mail-boat. I saw him off myseh. 
He sent you a message which I promised to give you in 
person." 

"Bigamous wretch! I hate him! You know what he 
wanted to do?" 


"He told me something of his difBiculty.” 

"He wanted to many me when he already had a wife in 
India! Think of it!" and she stamped her foot in 


anger. 

"It was his father’s doing and apparently he had no choice. 
Hassan iS a good sort, one of the best. He asked me to say 
how sorry he was, and how unhappy.” 

"Of course, he would say that!" ^ 

"I am sure that it was true. He really looked mi^iable. 
You know, Phil, he was very much atta^ed to you." 
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She was not in a forgiving mood. 

‘'Oh, go to blazes with your whitewashing. You'll never 

make a blackamoor white. It is a relief to know that he has 

taken himself off and that I shall never see him again. You 

don t know how I have just missed getting into an awful 
mess." 


Jim gazed at her with a new anxiety in his eye. He 
wondered what she had been doing in her recklessness. 

“How was that?” he asked. 

“Sit down and I will tell you.” 

She startled him with the relation of the plans she and 
Ha^an had made to get married as soon as possible at the 
re^stry office in London. At the end of it he said : 

“Oh, Phil! You really are rather mad." 

He was very glad that the Indian was safely out of the 
country. 

“Yes, I suppose I am,” she admitted. "But I mean to 
go slow for the future” — she thought of those geese and 
Betsy's advice and decided not to buy them. 

Hassan asked me if I would collect a few of his 
things which he has left in his room here,” said Jim 
presently. 

“Come along. They are his old boating flannels that 

were sent to the wash after we came back from the 
broads.” 

“Shall you go to the broads again this summer?” 

^ To be sure, and you will come with us.” 

Good, I shall enjoy it. I do hate London with all my 

heart. I wish I could find a job in the country and live out 
of doors. 

^k Uncle Harry. He's the boy to do that. And, Jim, 
would you like to have this room?” They were in the 
bedroom hitherto appropriated solely to the use of Hassan. 

It ^11 always be ready for you and you can come down to 
the Hall whenever you like.” 

Hassan was fast fading from her young mind. It was a 
relief to know that he could not possibly turn up and reopen 
a subject which she would prefer to forget. The sting 
remained and would not go for some time to come, that 
he and his family had dared to believe that she would 
change her religion and marry a man who already had a 
wife. 

“There's an hour and a half to lunch,” she said, as they 
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finished putting Hassan’s property together. "Come dp to 
my chicken farm and see my flock of turkeys. I’ll dri^e you 
there.” 

In ten minutes they were speeding along the lanes leading 
to the meadow at a break-neck pace, on an errand that 
absorbed the full attention of both. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


(I) 

S AHIB ADAM-U-DIN went to Bombay to meet his son. It 
was just upon fifteen years since he had parted with him. 
Hassan was then a solemn little boy in an Enghsh suit of 
serge knickerbockers, which felt uncomfortable after the 
pyjamas and jacket to which he was accustomed. The Palace 
Agent recall^ the child's solemn expression and stolid 
courage as he was setting out practically alone for a new and 
unknown world. What would he be like now? 

The father waited on the landing-stage. He did not go on 
board the ship. He distinguished Hassan among the crowd 
of passengers at once. 

Tall, handsome, with regular features and a refined face, 
the fine upstanding figure stood out in that gathering of men 
from the West. As the Sahib's eyes rested on his son a sudden 
thrill of pride passed through the heart of the Muhammadan. 

Then as Hassan approached the gangway he caught sight 
of his father. He brought the palms of his hands together 
and bowed his head. 

The young man was dressed like a European in a London 
suit of light tweed. His hair was cropped and his moustache 
cut in the latest fashion. 

Adam-u-din extended both his hands. 

"Allah's blessing be upon you, my beloved son," he said, 
in a voice which he found difficult to control. 

May the Prophet have you in his keeping!" responded 
the other. 

The Palace Agent gave an order to his head peon who had 
come with him. It took but a few minutes for Hassan to 
point out his baggage. Father and son walked away slowly 
arm in arm towards the spot where the car waited. 

They were going to one of the big hotels where the Sahib 
had engaged rooms. He had been in Bombay a week, having 
been charged with many commissions for his Highness the 
Nizam as well as business on behalf of the palace establish- 
ment. They were to leave that night by the mail train. A 
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special railway car would be ready for them in which they 
could travel through to their destination. 

They reached the hotel and went to their private room 
where they could talk in comfort. Hassan had many ques- 
tions to ask. Was his mother well? Was his sister Noora 
Bee happy with her husband? To these and many others 
the Sahib replied satisfactorily. He also spoke of the bride 
who was awaiting Hassan. She was as beautiful as a newly- 
opened jasmine blossom, as sweet as the waxen flower of the 
orange tree. She was 

Hassan moved restlessly at the mention of his bride. It 
was usual to speak extravagantly in praise of the unseen bride. 
He recalled the custom, having heard similar praise spoken 
of his brothers' brides. In those days he had believed every 
word that was said. To-day he received it with a grain of 
salt. He remained silent. His father fathomed his thoughts. 

‘T was sorry not to fall in with your wishes regarding Miss 
Phillis Belton," he said. "We had gone too far to be able 
to draw back and give her precedence." 

'T am afraid according to her English notions she would 
not have consented to marry me if there was to be a second 
wife." 

"The English are not like us. They are strictly mono- 
gamists. Their Bible teaches it. If four wives are necessary 
to our happiness and well-being, we are justified in taking 
them. How do matters stand between you and Phillis 
Belton?" 

The voice in which this question was asked was quiet and 
casual, but it hid a depth of anxiety of which Hassan was in 
complete ignorance. 

"The marriage is definitely broken off," Hassan replied 
dejectedly. "She dismissed me with reproaches that I did 
not deserve. Father! She was a wonderful girl. I loved her 
as I shall never love another." 

The Sahib smiled. He laid his hand upon his son’s 
shoulder. 

"My son, wait and see, as the British Prime Minister said 
during the Great War," replied Adam-u-din. How relieved 
he was to hear his son's announcement he forbore to say, or 
even allow the unhappy young man to suspect. His policy 
of patience and gentle acquiescence had served its purpose. 
He had a shrewd suspicion that Joan and her husband would 
be equally gratified with the res^t of his diplomacy. 
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"If Phillis should change her mind, I shall be very glad to 
welcome her as a member of my family," he said by way of 
consoling the lover. 

"She will never conform to what we should require of her," 
Has^n replied, refusing to be buoyed up with any false hopes. 
"Phil was one in a thousand, a woman for all time as a wife 
and a compamon. We as a race don’t produce such women." 

"When you have had your experience of Muhammadan 
women you will be better able to give an opinion on the 
subject. Your mother has been wife and companion to me 
and a good deal more with her clear brain. The girl we have 
chosen for you is like your mother." 

"I think you said in one of your letters that she had a 
Persian mother," said Hassan, not wishing to seem ungracious 
to a parent who was so manifestly trying to do the best to 
please his son. 

“The girl is very fair, as is the case with most Persians 
whose blood is not mixed." 

He left the implied question as to her birth unanswered. 

"And she is the daughter of your younger brother. She 
is therefore my cousin." 

"If you like to call her so," the Sahib replied with an 
indulgent smile. "She will prefer to be known as your wife, 
my son." 

He went on to speak of the dates on which the concluding 
ceremony could be carried out and completed. He was 
allowing no grass to grow beneath his feet. 

"You v^l not be able to take up your appointment at the 
Stores until this marriage business is at an end. I thought it 
as well to hurry on matters." 

He then spoke of the astrologer who had been consulted, 
and of the guests who had been invited, the robes to be worn 
and the family jewels. These last only came out of their 
treasure chests on occasions like this. 

He^ gave Hassan no opportunity of asking any searching 
questions nor even to express an opinion. The young 
Muhammadan felt as though he was being borne along on 
the top of a. wave that was not of his own raising. It was 
Kismet, Fate, the irresistible undercurrent which according to 
Moslem belief guides and governs the lives of all human 
beings. 

In spite of the Sahib's efforts the conversation presently 
dropped. Hassan seized on the opening and reverted to his 
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distress at having been tom away from his English love. His 
father again diverted him from the subject and brought 
the conversation back to the bride who was waiting for 
him. 

The Palace Agent produced a string of pearls, beautiful in 
their purify. He held it out for the other to take. 

“This, my son, is the bridegroom's gift to his bride on the 
wedding night. When you have removed her veil and calmed 
the trepidation that she will feel at your touch, you will put 
this round her neck. Unless I am very much mistaken our 
new daughter will be so charmed and delighted that she will 
forget her natural fear of you and be ready to give you of her 
best." 

Hassan handled the rope gently, drawing the gems through 
his fingers. It was composed of four strands and would have 
been fitting for the Nizam’s favourite. 

“You have spent much money on me, my father," said 
Hassan, gratefully. 

“It is well spent if it brings you and your sweet wife 
happiness." 

The pearls had been one of the Sahib's purchases in 
Bombay. 


(2) 

They arrived at Hyderabad. The Sahib's car met them at 
the railway station. Hassan gazed with fascinated eyes at the 
familiar scenes as they drove through the crowded streets to 
the huge building that was his home. He noted little change 
in the appearance of the city and none at all when the car 
drew up at the chief entrance. The outside of the building 
showed no sign of alteration. It was just as he had left it, 
grey with heat and dust and curiously shabby after the smart 
dwellings of Belton ville. The Venetian shutters to me few 
windows looking into the street wanted painting. One of them 
had a broken hinge and it had partially fallen, giving a half- 
ruined character to that part of the house. There was nothing 
about the place to suggest that any measures had been taken 

to welcome back the long-absent son. 

At the sound of the motor horn the heavy door of the 
mansion was opened a^d a crowd of retainers appeared in the 
entrance hall. They were dressed in their best. They took 
precedence according to their rank in the household and 
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advanced to make their salaams as the master and his son 
entered. 

The door was closed on a gaping crowd that was quickly 

^thering in the street. With the usual exaggeration of the 

East it was whispered that the son of the Palace Agent had 

arrived from England, and that he was the bearer of gifts and 

inessages for the Nizam from no less a person than the King 
of England. ^ 

greetings over from the general staff of the house, 
Hassan was conducted to the harem. Here another ovation 
was given to him, foremost among the welcoming group of 
women being his mother. A few tears fell from her eyes as 
mey rested on the beloved form of her youngest son. Her 
heart had ached when he was taken away from her but she 
had realized that it had been the best thing for him if he was 
to fulfil his father's wishes and be fitted for the chosen career. 

Hassan found his mother a,ged in her face and figure but 
still upright and full of quiet self-possession and dignity. 

His sisters-in-law invoked the blessing of the Prophet on 

his head and presented their children, dressed in gay satin 

pyjamas expressly made for the occasion. Garlands were 

hMg about his neck and rose-water sprinkled over his person. 

r^en came the elderly women who had served as nurses to 

family. They cracked their fingers over his head to keep 

off the evil spirits and touched him with lingering hands as 

thcmgh they still longed to hold in their arms the child they 
had once hushed to sleep. 

, ^ glance of curiosity round him. He wondered if 

nis bnde was hidden among the group whose eyes were 

devouring hun. But he was not allowed to lose himself in 

reviving memories of the harem ways. His father gave him 

^®w minutes and then carried him off to the men's 

quartern where his brothers greeted him in friendly and genial 

fashion, accepting him on a level with themselves as a man 
and no longer a boy. 

He had im time to brood or think about the girl who was 
never to be h^. When he had finished renewing his acquaint- 
ance with old friends and relatives his attention was drawn 
to the wedding garment displayed for his approval. Four 
excited tailors who had been engaged uT>on it for some weeks 
past waited for the fitting-on. 

^ coat of white satin richly embroidered with 
gold thread and pearls. He was to be deprived of his neat 
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tweed trousers to which he had grown accustomed, and in 
their place he was to don pale blue pyjamas, the national 
garment of the Muhammadan. A turban folded m the fashion 
adopted by married men was fitted over the httle embroidered 
muslin cap worn under the turban. An aigrette and some 
handsome jewelled brooches held the folds in place. 

He would be allowed to retain his silk shirt and socks wmch 
he had bought at the Army and Navy Stores in ^ndon. For 
the rest he felt as though they intended to stnp him of every- 
thing that was English. By magic he was to be transformed 
into a true follower of the Prophet, never to relapse into the 
costume or habit of the infidels among whom he had spent so 

many of his early years. . , 

After the fitting he was unable to find the clothes m which 

he had arrived. They had disappeared and m their place he 

was offered the Mussalman dress as worn by his father. 

Two men acted as valets. They had been weU ^^d m 

their duties. They explained that the Sahib would prefer t^t 

his son should be dressed in the same fashion ^ hiniMlf. He 

had chosen the garments that were offered. Would the young 

H^aL^ felniT^ fate^was at work in guiding his course. He 
waV bSfg VisMri to the position i". " he be» tarn 

Western life he had led for the last fifteen years. It all came 
naturally, this throwing off an adopted nationality and once 

more assuming his position as an Oriental. He<;ired to 

If he had wished it to be otherwise, if he had desired m 

retain any of the characteristics and habits Aat brought hm 

Z nea^ I the English girl who had ^yen ^ her love, he 

was allowed no opportunity of maintaining 
His food was served as his father s and 
served. In place of the roast and boiled meat and ^egetabl 

he had eaten at the well-appointed dinner-tabl^ o^&er 

highly-seasoned savouries were set before him. 

th!m threw him back into the past and d 

He accepted them with a strange feehng of gratification an 

was not conscious of any regrets. wife 

It did not cross his mind to wonder ^ ' 

feThis ite. He believed that 
in his affections. She was the wife of his dreams. H 
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her dominating personality, her acute criticisms of life as it 
presented itself to her. He felt as though a strong support 
had been removed. Would he have resumed his old life under 
her eyes without a single protest — without an effort to retain 
some of the habits that had seemed more civilized than those 
of his nation? 

Memory suddenly asserted its power and he visualized 
Phillis gazing at him in the embroidered garments and loose 
pyjamas that he was now wearing, as she invited him to 
accompany her to her fowl-yard to see her newly-hatched 
chicks. He could detect the curl of her lips as she noted the 
feminine pearls and gold embroideries on the coat that he 
would put on as soon as his meal was ended. 

A mad desire to escape seized him, to return to the country 
where he had learnt other ways, other habits. Then he 
thought of his father. The inherited instinct of obedience 
outweighed his rebellious aspirations. He realized that his 
life must be spent as a unit of the Moslem nation. It was 
impossible for him to be of the West as well as of the Kast. 
Kismet had made of him, the son of his father, a 
Muhammadan, and a Muhammadan he must remain to the 
end of his days. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


I T was night, between the hours of nine and ten. A great 
company of friends and relatives, young men and old, had 
assembled at the house of the Palace Agent. They had been 
bidden to the wedding feast given by the Sahib Adam-u-din 
in honour of the marriage of his youngest son. 

On arrival they had been received ceremoniously by father 
and son. They had been garlanded and presented with small 
gilded bottles of attar of rose. Sherbet and syrup drinks were 
offered by the attendants who were presided over by the major- 
domo of the establishment. The old man had been in the 
service of the family ever since he was a boy. He was a few 
years older than his master and, like him, had married and 
raised a family. 

It was a proud moment in his life. He had ruled the large 
staff of servants at the marriages of the two elder sons of the 
house. It was his one hope tha.t he might do the same when 
the last son would need his services for such an occasion. 

At ten o^clock Hassan at a sign from his father rose and 
retired from the feast. He was conducted to his dressing- 
room. There he laid aside the magnificent wedding garment 
and turban that he had worn all the evening and put on a 
lighter and more simple suit of fine muslin. His turban was 
white. It was without ornament and could easily be laid 
aside. 

His father took him by the hand and led him to the door 
of the harem where he found his mother and most of the 
women waiting for him. 

He entered and the door was closed against the outside 
world which it was presumed that for a time he would forget. 
Twenty minutes later a purdah was drawn aside and he w^ 
introduced to the suite of rooms in which he was to maJce his 
home with the partner chosen for him. 

A dais mounted by three steps occupied the centre of the 
room. On it stood a huge four-post bed newly upholstered 
with a brilliant cretonne. The bed was nine feet square. 
Over it was draped a canopy from which hung mosquito 
curtains. The bed was piled with cushions of down covered 

20S 
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With alk of all colours. It was not cold enough to require 

me quilts that lay folded in readiness at the foot. 

£^Iectnc bulbs under tinted shades threw a subdued lieht on 
everything. ^ 

With slow, almost reluctant, steps he entered the wedding 

chamber almost fearing to tread in tlie silence that surrounded 

him. 

entrance stood a figure dressed in 
soft folds of silk chiffon of pearly white. A veil covered her 
face and half her form. 

Hahn's heart beat as he approached his bride. Her hands 

were brought together palm to palm in respectful greeting. 

e came close to her and could smell the jasmine flowers 

of the weath she wore. The little hands fluttered down with 

the slight tremble of the aspen leaves touched by the gentle 
breeze of the dawn. ® 

Delicately he took the border of the veil in his fingers they 

were not too steady either—and lifted it slowly as t^ugh half 
afraid of the liberty he was taking. 

quiescent and unresisting although her heart 
was throbbing with even great rapidity than his own. 

He genUy turned away the folds of the veil, which was not 
fastened, and allowed it to fall upon the floor 

Fully sixty seconds he stood motionless like a man who sees 

^ ^ exclamation of profound astonish- 
ment he uttered one word onlv 

‘‘Phil!" 

hit ht there was the familiar, the beloved 

smue on her bps that had met him so often in the oast on his 

arnval at ^Id Hall What was the meaning of it? What 
dfaculty.® found^his voice with 

deZSd 'in ^gSh" I'" 

replied in the language of the harem. 

'"y y°“ English to your 

poor httle wife. She has never learnt it and doesn’t under- 
stand one word of it. I am called Fatima and not— what was 
It you said ? 

He ^ught his br^th in his surprise. The sound of her 

voice t^ed him, electnfied him. It was Phillis again in her 
gentlest mood. 
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And yet as he scanned the figure before him there was^ a 
distinct difference. Fatima, now that she was no longer dis- 
guised in the dye that had been applied to deceive Miss Norton, 
dark tints that had coloured her skin and her hair, was as fair 
as a jasmine blossom. 

Whereas Phillis was tanned by the sun and her outdoor life 
and had the wild rose of the country lanes in her cheeks, 
Fatima was ethereally pale. Her secluded life within the 
harem had robbed her of all colour. Her hair was of a lighter 
brown than Phil's and it was worn differently. The English 
girl had shingled her head and washed it frequently with soap 
and water with the result that it had brought out the lighter 
tints. 

In Fatima's case the hair had been allowed to grow long. 
After being freed from the black dye her fair tresses were kept 
oiled to such an extent that they lost their golden lights. The 
long plaits were scented with sandalwood oil and brushed 
smooth till they shone like polished freshly-cut oakwood. 
Woven into the plaits were strings of pearls and down their 
length they were clasped by golden hair-slides set with gems. 

"Husband! lord! You are not angry with me because I 
cannot speak English?" she cried, appalled at his silence. 

Her words recalled him to his senses. Her strong likeness 
to Phillis had raised a whirlwind of confused thought with 
wild conjectures. 

"My beautiful lily! My flower of the garden! My moon 
of delight. I am dumb with admiration of your starlight 
beauty. Where did you get your ivory skin? Your blue 
eyes? Your fair hair? Not from a Persian mother!" 

"I don't know. The poor lady who used to scream and 
frighten us was a Persian. But I learned afterwards that ^e 
was my aunt a^d not my mother. I think my real mother 

must have died when I was a baby." 

"And your father, my beautiful?" 

"I was told that he died soon after my mother. There was 
no one to take care of me or love me. The Sahib had pity 
the poor little baby and gave me shelter. Oh, I love him 
and his wife my aunt. They have been so good to I 

By this time Hassan had his bride in his arms. Her heaa 
was against his breast. He was too busy with the promptmgs 
of his own rising passion to pay much heed to what she was 

S3.VlU&f* 

She snuggled to him as if seeking protection. 
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"They tell me that now you will take care of me. The 

blessing of the Prophet be upon your head ! If you wish it 

I will try to learn that troublesome English that you speak so 
easily ’ ’ 

Delight of my heart! I don't want you to learn it. I 
only want you to kiss me. Shall I teach you how?" 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


W HEN the excitement of having dismissed Hassan and 
ejected him from her life had died down, Phillis was 
conscious of a strong reaction. Everything which she had 
mapped out for the future had fallen to pieces. She found 
herself obliged to reconstruct her plans and follow new lines 
of occupation which entailed entirely fresh aims. 

Her first thoughts went to her wardrobe. In view of a suit- 
able outfit for the climate of India she had placed a large order 
with her dressmaker. She had ordered frocks of diaphanous 
material such as the dressmaker assured her that she would 
need in the tropics. These would not now be of any use. 
Norfolk has a cool bracing climate even in summer. Light 
tweeds are more useful than chiffons whether walking or 


driving. . , , x u i 

Her car was a two-seater, with plenty of room at tne oacK 

for the various kind of goods she found occasion to carry. 

This she fortunately had not sold. . x j j 

She countermanded many of the clothes that were mtended 

for the trousseau. So as not to disappoint the <^essmaker 
she ordered an outfit suitable for life on the land. Some time 
ago she had adopted a masculine suit for boating on the hroa^. 
Now she indulged in breeches of corduroy and Melton cloth, 
tunics of khaki drill reaching half-way to the knees, puttees, 
gaiters, waistcoats, socks and close-fitting caps. She chose 
several pairs of boots suitable for trudging over heavy land 

and swampy marshes. . . .. 

The first morning on which Phil appeared m her new kit, 

Uncle Harry burst into a fit of laughter which by no means 

disconcerted the unabashed young land-girl. _ 

"Good old Phil ! ” he cried as soon as he could speak. You 
look fine, typical of the Beltons. I had no idea you had ^ 

much flesh on your bones. You fill 

Uncle Dick had no remark to make but he smiled 
The wearer of ^e new breeches could detect no condemnau 


in the smile. ^ ^ 

“Useful rig-out — ” he commented at length 

does it mean my dear?” 

2ia 


“And what 
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‘It means. Uncle Dick, that from henceforth I'm going to 

be your assistant, your articled pupil if you like to call it 

that. No more husbands for me ! Do you think I shall do ? " 

An amngement that will suit me down to the ground," 

he replied. ‘‘But no playing at it, mind! I'll make a first- 

rate young farmer of you. What does Aunt Olive say to it? " 

Mrs. Oakley was too wise a woman to oppose any method 

her mece might adopt to heal a wounded heart. Phil was 

sustained an irreparable blow but her 

hurt. Mrs. Oakley believed that 
youto would find its own way of recovering its balance. 

began'Aunt Siv^'”' 

Phil burst into laughter herself. 

self ’ 1 9 wouldn’t like it for your- 

self. You would look kilhngly funny in cords like these I 

arn wearing even if you were in the saddle. But for the work 

I mtend doing they are exactly right. You need not think 

Ifter ‘^'^hes. I shall still look 

after the daily with Betsy and I shall continue to run my 

touch^^th old shopping for you and keep in 

‘‘WW^ old Harrod who buys our surplus garden stuff.” 

asked ^r^ ” 

•f round every morning with Uncle Dick thaf 

is vour 'ioh thfc ^ to Belton with a question. “What 

help?" morning Uncle? Anything in which I can 

Jed pounds I gave fS him/’ ^ bought. A 

When did he arrive?" 

drovers Sdv^lmeTn yesterday afternoon but the 

trouble with him morning. They said they had some 

they Koralonrth. ^ nasty in his temper the further 

dare sav in ^ ® hecn fed and watered and I 

‘S hL ^ by this time." 

quietly eno^h ’’^id 

it i after this morning. I want to pick 

xj bcifers I'll give him. He isn't Frisian in 

We s real old Suffolk red-polled and his wives must 


out 
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be Suffolks. Olive, my dear, Phil and I may be a little late 
for lunch. I can't say how long this job will take. It 
depends on whether the bull is still tetchy. 

^^'11 take some sugar for him," said Phil going to the side- 
board and emptying the lump-sugar basin. 

"Ifis thoughts aren’t on sugar just now," said Belton as 
he rose from the breakfast table. "Come along Phil. 
the stable and choose a couple of sharp-tined hay forks with 

the longest handles you can find." 

"We’re not going to bed him down, are we?" 

"No, the forks are only in case he turns nasty. He's sure 
to know what they're for. He won t attack us if he sees we re 

armed." • j x i 

Three of the men joined them outside. They earned lories 

also. The party went off without delay. All eyes were upon 

the young figure in breeches and tunic. 

"That's Miss Phil," said the oldest man of the party. 

"Ah! she'll do," responded the second with approval. 

"She handles her fork properly,” commented the third. 

"Now then!" cried the master. "Let's be off and pi^ 

out the cows, the red-poUed, they have to be. Daisy wm be 

one of them. She wants new blood. So does Cowshp. 

He talked as he walked and his men grunted their assent 


without remark. , , , j 

They entered the field into which the cows had been turned 

after they had been milked. Six were chosen and separated 

into a herd which was driven without difficulty by a Ipe to 

the field where they were to live for the present. Their new 

home, a meadow, was surrounded by a high hedge. At tne 

far end was a shed with one side open where the animals 

could shelter from rough weather. u 

‘‘Don't flurry the cows," cried Belton to Phil who was 

inclined to hustle the disturbed beasts in her haste to get things 
done "Keep 'em good tempered else quite likely they wUl 
turn against their new master. They must take kmdly to him 
and he to them if he’s to settle down and lose his tetchmess. 

Farming operations of all kinds must be earned on vnto 
deliberation and without haste. The pace of the plough, the 
reaper and the seed-drill must not be burned. Ammals have 
to be driven slowly. Even the farm horse shoidd never be 
pressed out of a walk if he’s to work as many hours as his 

entire absence of speed has entered the blood of the 


t 
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agriculturist. He is slow and deliberate in all his thoughts 
and movements. He is essentially a man of peace, slow to 
anger and slow to take action when roused. 

"'Now for Old Hemp" (the East Anglian term for the Devil) 
said Phil as she turned away. 

"Young Hemp you should call him," responded Belton as 
he followed her. **He*s a young beast." 

They walked some half mile back to the Hall. The bull 
was in a shed attached to the straw-yard. It was busy at 
the manger in which the yardman had given it a feed of 
chopped turnips. It was still wearing the head-stall by which 
it had been led to its new quarters. A ring in its nose sug- 
gested that there were times when it required disciplinary 
measures. 


« 


The men went quietly up to it and fastened by strong 
swivels two oak leads about the thickness of the handles of 
the rakes they carried, to the head-stall. The animal was busy 
finishing its food, the last chip of the swede turnip had been 
lapped up by its tongue. 

Phil approached the bull with a handful of her lump sugar 
and dropped it in the manger. Hemp sniffed at it and tasted 
it. Finding it to his liking he eat it greedily turning his 
prominent eyes upon her as though he was quite aware of 
who was his benefactor. 


While this was going on two of the men ranged themselves 
on either side. A gentle pressure on the leads suggested a 
backing out of the shed. The animal obeyed their directions 
and allowed himself to be guided through the straw-yard and 
out as far as the road. 

Phil k^t by his side patting him occasionally on his curly 
hornless head as if to reassure him that all was well. 

He fared to like that there sugar you gave him. Miss. 
Have you got any more?" asked one of the men. 

XU u^ii ^ dozen lumps which he presented to 

j ^uuV* open palm. While disposing of this with much 

dnbblmg they got him going. Suddenly memory seemed to 

XU ^u^^j ' recalled the miseries he had undergone at 

the hands of the two strange drovers the day before and their 
yapping dog. 

He stopped dead and refused to budge. 

Stand clear, sir, cried one of the men, "W^re eroing 
to have trouble." ^ ^ 

Phil slipped out of the way, her fork held on guard like a 
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lance. Belton hung back. The two men at the leads pulled. 
The third man went behind and gave Hemp a smack over the 
back with the handle of the fork. 

Progress was made somehow. It was an erratic course 
owing to Hemp's vain dashes and attempts to turn back to 
the spot where he had found the delectable swedes. 

The distance was covered at last and the entrance to the 

* 

meadow reached. 

Phil manipulated the gate. The unwilling bride^oom was 
forcibly introduced to his new home and his six brides. 

His harem was disturbed by the noise. They raised their 
heads and stared. They gathered that no personal danger 

threatened them and were satisfied. 

Hemp, safely through the gate, sniffed the air and gazed 
at his wives who were awaiting him. He seemed in no great 
hurry to join them. 

Belton leaned over the gate now refastened. His eyes 
rested on the red roof of a cottage that could just be seen over 
the distant fence. 

^'That's old Jane Barber's cottage," he remarked to Phil. 
‘‘You had better tell her that we've put a new bull in ^s field 
and she had best keep away from it for the present." 

"The bull won't hurt her," said one of the men. 

"Not as long as he's got his cows with him. But they have 
to come up to the neat-house to be milked and he'll be left 
by himself for a short time in the field. I wouldn t care to 
be with him myself when he's alone," said Belton as he turned 
away to go home. 

"I'll go and tell Jane about the bull," said Phil. 

"Don't let her keep you. It's just on one o'clock. You'll 
have to change Phil. You're covered with mud. And tell 
old Jane I can't do anything to her pig-sty yet. She do^n t 
pay me any rent and she expects me to be always spending 
money over the old place. I've just given her a new bnck 

oven." 


# 





CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


J ANE'S sharp old eyes had discovered the presence of the 

inaster at the bottom of the field with the cattle. She was 

hoping to get speech with him but he was too wary to be 
caught. 

She noted that Missie, as Phil was generally called, was 

approaching by way of the field. Phil had not troubled to 

go round by the lane that skirted the field but had struck 

straight across. She still carried her six-foot long fork 

although she had little fear that she would have need 
for it. 

Hemp was already busy making the acquaintance of the 

members of his new harem by whom he was being kindlv 
greeted. ^ 

The gift of sugar was not forgotten. A human being who 
could provide welcome titbits was not likely to interfere with 
his love affairs and render herself obnoxious. 

There was an opening in the hedge that divided Jane's 
garden from the field. It was filled in with a strong stile 
over which Phil climbed. 

Uncle Dick sent me to tell you that we have turned the 
new bull and his cows into the meadow; he thinks you had 
better not cross the field at present. Just see how the bull 
settles down first. And don t hang your wash on the fence 
where he can get at it or he may chew it up into rags." 

yril mind him all right. Miss Phil. Come you inside for 
a few minutes." 

"I mustn't stay long. Lunch will be ready by the time I 
get home." 

• look at this pig-sty, me dear. My old sow will 

pig before long, and how am I to keep her and her litter in 

in one comer. She'll get into 
the middar and root it up which the master won't like. 
There'll be a nice piece of work to keep her out." 

1 11 speak to Mr. Belton about it. Now I re^ly must 
be off." - 

"Not afore you've .seen my bad leg. I'm afraid the sore 
is spreading upward^." 

ai7 
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By a rapid movement Jane's clothes were turned back above 
the knees. 

‘*1 don't think the inflammation is spreading/' said 
Phil. 

“I tell you that it is. It's going up under the skin and 
when that gets up into my waist it will kill me." 

The petticoats would go no higher. The poor thin old legs 
were exposed fully to Phil's gaze for Jane was innocent of 
undies of any kind. A chemise and flannel petticoat such 
as her mother had been contented with constituted Jane's 
underwear. 

"Lawk ! the pain fare so bad at night as soon as I get warm 
in bed. I can't get any rest not no how." 

"It's rheumatism that troubles you," said Phil. "Cover 
yourself up before the cold gets to it." 

But Jane was very unwilling to hide her inflamed limbs 

from view. 

"I'll send you some winter-green ointment the same as the 
master uses. You rub it in well before you go to bed and 
see if it doesn't ease you." 

Phil seized her pitchfork and hurried to the stile which she 
climbed over, returning the way she had come. 

Mrs. Oakley and the two uncles were already at the dirmer- 
table when Phil appeared. She had changed into a light 
tweed skirt and coat which Mrs. Oakley observed with 
approval. There was no lingering over the plain substantial 
meal, a well cooked joint and a fruit pudding to follow. 

It was Phil who answered her aunt's question as to how 
they had fared in the morning's work. Belton finished his 
plate of excellent apple pudding. Refusing a second helping 
he rose from his chair preparatory to retiring to the gun-room 

for a rest. He looked at his niece. 

"Are you going out this afternoon Phil?" he asked. 

"I've no engagement if that is what you mean. Anything 

I can do for you?" j * n 

"Yes; I wish you would drive to Smith, the vet, teu 

him to come along at once to deal with those Piffle pip. old 

Sally's last litter. They must be ringled or we shall have 

them rooting up the whole of the orchard.' 

Belton mentioned another operation that was necessary and 

"Tell Smith if he can't come at once I must get another 
man. He's failed me twice. Press of business, he says. 
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“All right, Uncle; 1*11 rub the order in sufficiently to bring 

him along to-morrow at the latest. If he fails there's young 

Ratcliff, anxious to get our custom. He's very good at his 

job I m told. We're not bound to employ Smith," 

She was leaving the room when Mrs. Oakley called her back. 

Phil, I particularly want you home in time for tea. Mr. 

mngwood, the Rector is coming; he wants to see us both on 
business." 

''I think I know what he’s after!" said Phil with a laugh 
as she disappeared. 

Mrs Oakley wondered what she meant. Was the middle- 
aged bachelor attracted? But Phil was too young, too much 

M ^ ^ man of his conventional habits. 

Mrs. Oakley called to her brother who was on his way to the 
door through which his niece had disappeared. 

j Dick. Do you think — is it necessary to 

send Phil to the vet about the pigs? It's not a nice subject 

for a girl to handle." ^ 

"If Phil is to be of any use to me, she can't pick and choose 
what she will put her hand to. She's just the one to manage 

j j X understand that our business must be 

attended to and not be pushed aside for other people's. Phil 

^ tongue which makes a man like 

bmith respect her. 

® immensely relieved when 

Ss to India. Now she 

nurses of the hospitals surgeons and 

"BTr’r If p-StiS^asSe”' 

making of a useful assistant Tf t j 

Belton would be happy 
'^ntod be well cared fon 
decrepitude. There were 
y g years before him. But there were moments when 
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he was conscious of the fact that he was not as young as he 
had been. 

He had never ceatsed to miss his brother. Clement had 

♦ 

been his second self on the estate. It is true they had divided 
the work between them but there had never been two opinions 
as to how it should be done. Belton had suddenly seen in 
his young niece a possible successor to Clement. She would 
have to serve as an apprentice and learn her job, but he saw 
no reason why this should not be accomplished and he was 
not going to allow his sister to put any obstacles in the 


Phil must learn how soon the animals reached maturity, 
how long it would be before maternal cares overtook them. 
And when the time came she must be ready to lend a hand 
with hot water, warm bran mashes, and feeding bottles, and 
not shrink from the rough midwifery of the stockyard. 

Another interest was claiming Phil's attention. This was 
connected with the parish; the old, and the new portion that 
Belton had built and called Beltonville. 

The last Rector, a widower with his children grown-up and 
scattered over the world, had faded out. No one regretted 
his death. All eyes were turned on the man who had taken 

his place. 

The new Rector had different ways. He was quiet and 
pleasant in his manner. Eastern counties' folk were always 
ready to be friendly although they were never demonstrative. 
When Belton asked one of his men how he liked Mr. 


Ringwood’s preaching the reply was: 

''Well, sir, I'm a little hard of hearing and I ain't used to 
his voice. But from the way in which he was a-going on, 

he fared to be doing it properly." 

Jane declared that he'd do; only folks would have to get 

used to him. , 

"He's that easy in his ways that you fare to forget he s 

only a bachelor with everything to learn about a woman," 

said Jane to Mrs. Oakley. , ,j 

"But though he is a bachelor, I don't see why he shoulon t 
have learned all that is necessary for him to know about the 
mothers and children who come under his spiritual care, 
said Mrs. Oakley when Jane called at the Hall for the welcome 
portion of surplus dripping that was given out to some of the 

old people. --i u » 

"You can lam a single man all you like but until ne s 
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married he won't have lamed all there is to know, not if his 
wife has her wits about her," responded Jane. 

“There’s a bit of salt fat pork the cook has saved for you. 
It's all fat,” said Mrs. Oakley. 

“So much the better. Th ank ye, mum. Yes, I like Mr. 
Ringwood. I alius show him my bad leg. It’s good for him 
to see it. There’s alius one thing I tell him. I hope and pray 
he’ll be by niy bedside when I’m took. Keep the parson in 
and the Devil out. That’s an old saying folks don’t seem 
to think of nowadays.” 

The Rector often found his way to the old Hall. Mrs. 
Oakley was a good listener. She sympathized with him over 
his parish troubles and made excuses for the parishioners’ 
shortcomings. He could not but admit that they were wedded 
to the ways of their fathers and mothers before them. 

He introduced extra services and strengthened and improved 
the choir, putting the boys and men in surplices and relegating 
the girls to the back seats of the chancel where they were 
almost hidden. 


The new services were ignored except by the visitors in the 
summer. And it is to be feared that they often preferred an 
early dip in the sea to the call of the church bell to the eight 
o’clock morning service. 

The regular inhabitants of the village turned up faithfully 

enough at the eleven o'clock matins on Sunday and some of 

them attended the midday celebration once a month. The 

women and children appeared at the evening service when 

the Rector gave a short sermon. Everything else they refused 

to have an3^hing to do with on the score of its being highly 
inconvenient. b j 


Eight o clock in the morning is an ongain time to go to 

church, said Betsy. “I can't finish my dairy work and g<’t 
dressed so arly.” j j h 

Ringwood recounted his difficulties to Mrs. Oakley and com 
plained that his people were hard to teach. 

better fit yourself into their ways than atu^mpl 
to turn them into yours. Be content with them an they are. 
As a parish I think we do very well and we ought to l»e veiy 

contented.” ^ 

But Mr. Ringwood was not contented with mnttcm asi lliey 

were and he was looking for help in his diflu:iiHle<i fiiaii tin 

Hall. 


/ 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


T he Old Hall was one of those solidly built East Anglian 
houses that are still to be found. Too often they are 
tenanted by the fanner who rents the land. The old-fashioned 
Squire has disappeared, banished by the politicians who 
believe that there is no further use for him. Here and there 
the yeoman farmer as he is called in East Anglia remains like 
Belton and is faithful to the tradition of his race. But he is 
not of a county family and bears no arms. He is content 
with his position and follows as closely as modem innovations 
will allow in the footsteps of his ancestors. 

Comfort was the characteristic feature of the old Hall. The 
house was warm and dry, the rooms free from draughts. 
There was something cheerful about the shape of the living- 
rooms, as the sitting-rooms were called. Light, air and sun- 
shine penetrated to all the comers of the great square house, 
lighting up the substantial range of attics where servants and 
children had slept in the past. And there they had found 
greater comfort than they would have found in these days in 
the best suites of the modem barracks called “desirable flate. 

The most attractive room in the old Hall was the drawing- 
room. It had resisted all attempts to term it a parlour^ It 
was a drawing-room in every sense of the word. 

The old furniture was very much as it had been a centuty 
ago except for new covers made periodically. Even the 
arrangement of the heavier bits was much the same as in Mrs. 

Oakley's grand-parents time. _ , ^ i,, 

With the introduction of afternoon tea a certain round table 
had been pulled forward and brought into use. Originally it 
was what was called a loo-table. It was made by an old 
estate carpenter who had a turn for upholstery, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. It was composed of wood 
grown on the estate, oak, yew and walnut. A single pedestal 
was firmly mounted on feet carved in the shape of claws. 

There were other tables smaller and lighter that could easily 
be moved. They held plates of muffins, scones and oa^* 
Round an oasis of laden tables were arranged comfortable 
chairs. In course of time each chair had its regular occupant. 
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Mrs. Oakley took the seat in front of the tea-tray. Dick 
dropped into a seat by her side in such a position that he could 
find a place for his cup and plate and put his feet beneath 
the round table. 

Oakley sat opposite to him in a lounge chair by the side of 
which was a small table that he had to himself. 

Phil, usually late and sometimes absent altogether, found a 
place for herself on the other side of Belton where she could 
attend to her uncle's needs and pass him up his favourite 
muf&ns and cakes. 

If visitors were present room for them was found at the big 
round table opposite Mrs. Oakley who thus was enabled to 
talk to them whilst she dealt with the tea-pot. 

Into this comfortable room with its scent of flowers was intro- 
duced Reginald Ringwood the recently appointed Rector of 
the parish. 

It was a sunny afternoon but a cheerful log fire burnt in 
the grate. He drew in his breath with half a sigh of envy 
as he glanced round at the family party. Being a bachelor 
he owned no such room himself at the rectory and felt 
incapable of making such a retreat. 

His own drawing-room was half-fumished and entirely 
without the arrangement that marked the hand of a *‘lady of 
the house." His housekeeper had done her best. She had 
been a cook in her young days and had married a green- 
grocer who had left her a widow. She did her best but she 
did not possess the subtle art of creating an atmosphere of 
comfort in any room. 

Ringwood sat down after the warm old-fashioned greeting 
he had received. He was looked after by Harry who 
embarrassed the guest with a choice of dishes. 

"Where's Phil?" asked Oakley. "This is her business," 
"She will be in directly," said his wife. 

"I sent her with a message to the vet," explained Belton 
quite unnecessarily in Mrs. Oakley's opinion. 

She wished her brother would keep the affairs of the farm 
out of the drawing-room. He was apt to go into explanations 
of why the services of the vet were required if he was given 
the opportunity. 

As Mrs. Oakley handed the visitor his cup of tea with its 
rich pools of cream still floating on the surface, she made an 
efiort to switch off the conversation from her niece's errand 
to the Rector's own affairs. 
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‘'How is the garden getting on? It's high time you began 
your bedding out for the summer." 

Ringwood explained that his gardener was very busy. The 
place had been sadly neglected in the past; no pruning done, 
no digging over bed and border, no cuttings made or seeds 
sown. 

"I’m going to send you some boxes of seedlings," said Mrs. 
Oakley, "zinnias, asters, French and African marigolds and 
I hope to be able to spare a few dozen calceolarias and 
geraniums. Old-fashioned flowers but they do better than 
anything else." 

"The gardener tells me that the soil is exhausted," remarked 
Ringwood. 

"You must ask my brother to let you have a couple of loads 
of manure." 

Belton smiled good naturedly. 

"I’ll try and manage it. But you know. Rector, I've no 
business to let you have even that amount. Every bit of 
stuff from the yards and sheds should be turned back into the 
land." 

"You are your own landlord, Dick, and can do as you 
like," said Mrs. Oakley, "Two loads won't be missed, I'm 
sure." 

Belton began to explain the obligation of the man who 
cultivated the land, and the laws that governed the very 
valuable produce of the stock-yards when to Mrs. Oakley's 
relief Phil came in and stopped a dissertation on the different 
properties of the "stable stuff" pig-sty muck and straw-yard 
sweepings. Also the rich yield from the fattening sheds where 
the cattle were highly fed. As Phil entered Dick broke off 
to 

"Well! Did you see the vet?” 

"I luckily caught him at home and I talked to him like a 
mother. I threatened to call in the other man. That brought 
him to book.” 

"Did you tell him " 

"Rubbed it in well. He'll turn up all right. I informed 
him that I should be up and about when he got here to-morrow 

morning." - , , . 

Belton laughed, relieved and at the same time pleased witn 

his new assistant. j 

‘ ‘The pigs must be driven into the shed beyond me 

orchard," said Belton. "Then we shan't be disturbed by 
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their squealings. Will you tell William about it and see that 
he makes no mistake? I have some letters to write/’ 

"Poor wee mites,” said Mrs. Oakley softly, thinking of the 
little pigs. 

Phil, eating her toasted tea-cake, turned to the visitor. 

”How are you getting on, Mr. Ringwood?” she asked in a 
friendly tone. “Had any success whipping up for your 
confirmation classes?” 


“The boys are very shy about joining, 
backward.” 


The girls are less 


“Where’s the trouble with the boys?” asked Mrs. Oakley 
who was listening. 

The Rector was a favourite visitor with her. Already in 
her secret thoughts she was linking him up with Phil. What 
a practical wife she would make for a country rector with 
means of her own to help out the diminishing stipend that 
he drew. She lent a willing ear to his reply to her question. 

“They don’t like coming to the church for the lectures. 
They say they haven’t time when work is over to get their 
tea and wash and dress for church. They won’t come in their 
working clothes. What I want is a parish room.” 

“It’s been a crying need ever since I’ve lived here,” said 
Mrs. Oakley. 

“I can’t think how my predecessor managed without one.” 

“He held classes when he did have them, which was very 
rare, in the rectory drawing-room,” said Phil. “He kept it 
unfurnished except for some benches and a chair and desk 
for himself.” 


I* Where did he receive his callers?” asked Ringwood. 

“In the study. But he had very few callers of the class 
that could not be shown into the empty drawing-room.” 

“I can't have people like the district visitors and parish 
nurse in the study with all my books and writing about. It 
would never do. I should have no privacy.” 

Ringwood turned a distressed glance on Phil who was even 
more ready with her sympathy than her aunt. 

Belton had finished his tea. He rose from his seat asking 
to be excused on the plea of being busy. He turned to Phil 
touching her on the shoulder. 

“My dear, don’t forget about the sow and her pigs. They 
must be put somewhere well out of hearing and it must be 
where they can’t root up the place. I think that further field 
will be most suitable. Old Sally has been there before. If 
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William feeds her there she will settle down for the night 
quietly enough. And it's a handy place for the vet to begin 
on them as soon as he arrives." 

Belton departed thankful to have someone upon whom he 
could rely to see to a tiresome job like vet's business. Oakley 
was about to follow when Phil stopped him. 

"One moment Uncle Harry. Sit down again for a imnute. 
You heard what Mr. Ringwood said about the necessity for 
a parish room of some sort." 

"There's the Beltonville public hall. It can be hired for 
any purpose." 

"Not at all suitable," said Phil. "The people go there 
for concerts and music hall entertainments and its associations 


are against it." . 

"The public hall is almost always engaged in the evening, 
added the Rector. "My young people are not free to come 

to me till seven o'clock." 

"What about the School?" asked Oakley. 

"The Guardians are adamant on the subject. From six 
to nine each evening the charwomen and cleaners are in 
possession and on no account will permission be given to use 
the benches," explained Ringwood as patiently as he could. 

It was a sore point with him. He had tried in every direc- 
tion to find a room that would be suitable but without success. 
He had his church, he was told. Why couldnT he make do 
with that? In vain he pointed out that a pulpit was not like 
a platform from which he could speak confidentially 
a friendly manner; from which he could raise a laugh wtn 
a familiar anecdote and not be always driving home doctnne 
and religious teaching. He explained yet again to Ha^ 
Oakley his difficulty and Oakley listened with sympathy but 
without any other suggestion than the raising of a 
and the erection of a parish hall near the church. ^ he 
seemed able to promise was his help in persuading Mr. Belto 

to give a bit of land as a site. 

Phil suddenly broke into the conversation. 

"Look here Uncle Harry you’re going over old gro^d- 
We have already got as far as that but a brand new baU >s 

of .he hXie. I. will 


» you, old dear 
help—” began 
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Harry, who knew what he was in for when his niece hurled 
herself body and soul into any scheme. He had been sorry 
for her in her troubles over her broken engagement and he 
was quite ready to lend a helping hand to any new project that 
might divert her attention and heal her wounded soul. Phil 
continued : 

“Have you any unused building or room on your list? Or 
an empty house to let that we coidd rent for a small sum and 
make use of as a temporary parish room? We could take it 
for a year with the option of another year if it was found 
suitable." 

“I'm afraid I haven’t anything that will suit you," replied 
Oakley. 

‘ ‘What about those houses by the sea that you are changing 
into flats?" 

“Everyone of them is in the hands of the workmen and I'm 
hurrying them on as fast as I can to be ready for July and 
August." 

“Think again, Uncle Harry. Have you nothing that would 
suit us?" 

Ringwood felt cheered by the manner in which Phil was 
identi^ng herself with him and his needs. 

“Nothing that would be in a situation convenient enough," 
replied Oakley. “It must be something within a short walk 
of the church and village. There's a cow-shed " 

“A cow-shed wouldn’t do." said Phil decisively. “It must 
have a floor of some sort, a, door and window. The floor of 
a cow-shed is mud or something worse." 

Ringwood refused more tea and the bell was rung for the 
removal of the tray. 

“There's that old malt-house beyond the stock-yard in the 
direction of the church. It’s not serving any purpose but 
to store implements that are not in use. But it has no 
windows," said Oakley. 

"Ah! but it has a lovely floor," cried Phil. “I hadn't 
thought of it as a possible makeshift." 

“Not much use without windows," remarked Oakley. 

"We might get your workmen off those houses you're busy 
with to knock out a window or two," said Phil. 

“Which would make it useless as an oasthouse," protested 
Oakley. “And what would Dick say to that?" 

“I'll talk him over," coimtered Phil. “If ever he wants 
it again for malting I’ll undertake to have the windows bricked 
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in. But he won't want it. Grajidfather gave up malting 
I'm told before I was bom. He gave up growing barley and 
put in wheat. The old malt-house is solidly built and its floor 
is raised from the ground so that it is quite free from damp. 
You used to say that it would make a first-rate dance floor if 
we had needed it." 

"Well, you can ask Uncle Dick about it. But first you 
must let Mr. Ringwood see it. If he thinks it will serve his 
purpose with a few alterations I'll help you all I can." 

"You are an old darling! " cried Phil as her uncle prepared 
to go his ways. "I believe we've solved the difficulty at any 
rate temporarily." 



CHAPTER THIRTY 


P HIL turned to Ringwood. 

“Rector, will you come now at once and have a look 
at the malt-house? You must tell me if it will do — tempor- 
arily we'll say — as a parish room till we can get something 
better." 


“If it is not taking up too much of your time," he replied. 

“I have to go in that direction to see after old Sally. The 
shed where Uncle Dick wants them penned is on the way to 
the malt-house. Just wait a, minute while I change. I can't 
go driving pigs in these clothes." 

“Must you go, Phil?" protested her aunt. “Give an order 
to the yard-man and he'll do it for you." 

“If you want a thing done on the farm, do it yourself or 
see it done with your own eyes, is a good old slogan I've 
already learnt from Uncle Dick," said Phil as she ran to get 
herself into breeches and tunic again. 

Ringwood was quite content to sit chatting a little longer 
with Mrs. Oakley. She was a good listener and he found 
comfort in her sympathy. 

A pause occurred. With some hesitation he ventured to 
mention Phil's broken engagement with her Oriental lover. 
Mrs. Oakley was not sorry to have an opportunity of 
reassuring him on the subject. 

“It's all off; completely so and not likely to come on again." 

“Has he left the country?" 

**Yes, and must be home and married by this time." 

**Then it was true that he had a wife in India. 

“He was as good as married although of course he and his 
bride had not lived together. She was too young. Those 
people of the East have strange ways. I understand that a 
man doesn't set eyes on his wife till he meets her in the bridal 
chamber. The girl may be as ugly as a monkey for all he 
knows. She is kept shut up in the women's quarters." 

“There must be many strange secrets in the harem which 
never come to light," he said. 

“And we can't be too thankful that dear little Phil has 
escaped. The lawyers assured us that Phil's twin sister who 

2zg 
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disappeared so mysteriously was dead. I often wonder — " 
said Mrs. Oakley. 

She checked herself as Phil entered the room, her skirt 
exchanged for the land-girl's costume. 

Phil carried two light ash sticks. One she handed to the 
Rector. 

‘'What's this for?" he asked, looking her up and down 
with approval tempered with disapproval. He could not but 
admit that it was a suitable and decent dress for the farm- 
yard yet his principles would not allow him to approve of 
masculine dress for women. 

"You'll hnd out as soon as we begin to drive those pigs. 
Have you ever driven pigs?" 

"I don't think I have. It can't be a difficult job." 

"You will soon find out!" 

William the yard-man came at her call and Joe a lad with 
him. She explained her errand and told him of her visit to 
the vet and the master's order. 


"Where's old Sally?" 

"In the orchard, Missie. She and her litter are turning the 
place into a ploughed field. It won't do the apple trees any 
harm but it's ongain for walking over. Those little mucks 
of hers badly want tingling." 

"The vet will be here without fail to-morrow morning at 
seven o'clock. I shall be here also and if he doesn't come I 
shall go off with my car and bring the other man back with 
me." She turned to Ringwood. "Your trousers Mr. 
Ringwood. The bottoms must be folded up as high as 
the tops of your boots or you'll have them all mud. 
Now then for old Sally!" She led the way towards the 


orchard. 

Old Sally was the worst offender of the lot. She was show- 
ing her progeny how to run their noses imder the turf, and 

pick up the grubs exposed by the process. 

A fine pig hunt began. Phil and her two assistants from 
the yard concentrated on Sally herself, knowing that the sow s 
family would follow. Phil used her stick freely but no 

severely on the old lady's back, and her squ^ a 

the piglets and made them scatter in all directions. Jo® ^ 
his best to round them up, using a similar long stick on their 

bd.clcS %ir 

"Don’t hurt them Joe,” cried Phillis. 

Ringwood.” He had been hovering about safely m her rear. 
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At the dispersion of the pigs he suddenly found himself in 
their midst. 

"What am I to do?" he cried. 

"Head off the little ones. Don't let them double back. 
They're coming straight for your legs. Joe ! stop that spotted 
one from getting among the apple trees. Open the wicket 
gate William. If we can get Sally through it, the pigs will 
follow. Shoo ! Shoo ! Old lady ! " 

William went forward and opened the gate fixing it open 
with a large stone evidently used for the purpose. The shed, 
their objective, was only a short distance from the gate. The 
way was familiar enough to the old sow. But with the 
perversity of her race she preferred to take any road but the 
one desired by her guardians. 

"Shoo! Shoo!" yelled Phil jumping about and whirling 
her stick with the agility of a harlequin in a Christmas 
pantomime. 

"Get on! you little warmints!" cried Joe trying to imitate 
his active young mistress. 

"Come on old lady!" shouted William going to the shed 
and throwing open the door wide. "Come on now, and I'll 
bring you your supper." 

W^ack! whack! went the sticks, producing a chorus of 
shrieks tiU suddenly Sally realized that it would perhaps be 
wiser to seek shelter in her old quarters. She made a rush 
for the open door of the shed and her family followed helter- 
skelter at the imminent risk of tripping up the bearers of the 
dreadful sticks that stung as they fell across their bare backs. 

Mr. Ringwood drew a sigh of deep relief as he watched 
William close the lower half of the door of the shed and fasten 
it. Phil had time to look round and observe how he had 
fared. The expression on his face made her smile. 

"Ever driven pigs before?" she asked. 

"No, I don’t think I have." 

"Contrary beasts at the best of times. I'm afraid you're 
rather in a mess," she said as she ran her eyes over his legs. 
"You didn't have a fall, did you?" 

"No, but the little spotted pig ran between my legs, and 
nibbed itself against me." 

"And it was covered with mud from the orchard. I hope 
you caught it a good whack with your stick." 

"I’m afraid I let it escape without hitting it. It was like 
taking a stick to an infants' class." 
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Phil shouted with laughter. 

“You're too tender hearted to be any good in the stock- 
yard. A stick is the only thing that they understand, the 
troublesome little beings! However, they'll be quieter after 
the vet has dealt with them." 

She sent William and Joe back to their business of making 
everything snug and safe in the stalls and yards. At six they 
would be leaving off work, and if there was anything el^ 
to do it fell to the share of Belton and his niece to get it 
done somehow. 


“Now let's go and look at the malt-house and then you 
must get Mrs. Pearce your housekeeper to give you a bit of 
a clean up." 

As they walked they talked. 

“I ought not to have come amongst the pigs in these 
clothes," said Ringwood, ruefully regarding the spots of dry- 
ing mud with which his neat black clothes were bespattered. 

“My fault," rejoined Phil. “I ought to apologize. Excuse 
me being rather personal. You know that long coat and 
those neat trousers are not suitable for a country parson. 
You need not wear breeches like me, but you might run to 
pepper and salt plus-fours and dark, grey stockings. I 
think heavier boots would be better than that swagger foot- 
wear you've got on." 

“I came to have tea with your aunt in her pretty drawing 
room. I didn't know that I was going to be drawn into 
driving pigs " 

“Well, I don't suppose you've got any plus-fours whether 
or no you knew there was a likelihood of a pig-hunt." 

They had reached the malt-house. It was surrounded by 
a neat fence and stood in a fair sized yard of its own, large 
enough to hold the carts that brought the barley. 

Phil unlocked the door and pushed it open. The atmos- 
phere was warm and dry but the place was dark. The only 
light it received came from a little, square window close up 

under the tiles. . , -i u* 

“It wants light and air," said Ringwood as he picked his 

way with care over the floor. 

Hay rakes, pitch forks, two or three old, wooden buckete 
and some pig-troughs stood about just where they h^pened 
to have been dumped by the tired men who had brought 


them. 

“Of course it wants light and air," 


said Phil. 


“And I 
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must find another place where I can store all this truck. 
There’s a hayloft over the stables that will do. It must be 

dry or the tools will rust.” 

“And what about letting a little light in?” 

“That’s a matter for Uncle Haxty to see to. He’s got the 
men if he’ll only let us have their services. Windows are 
what we want* one in the East wall and one in the West.” 

“It will cost a few poimds to make the alterations/’ said 
the Rector. 

“We'll send the hat round beginning with Aunt Olive,” 
replied Phil complacently. 

“I’m so often having to send the hat round, as you call it, 
I feel ashamed of doing it again. I have only just finished 
collecting for the organ.” 

“You leave it to me. I’ll push it through if you think the 
place will do for what you want, when we've made the alter- 
ations. And look here! We’ll- pay Uncle Hany a small 
rent so as to establish our claim to it. Lease it for two years 
or for the duration of the building of the permanent parish 
room. It's a perfectly lovely floor.” 

Phil began to dance amidst clouds of dust which settled 
heavily on the Rector’s dark clothes till he was as powdery 
as a miller. She whirled and circled round him till she made 
him feel quite giddy. 

“You don’t dance I suppose,” she said holding out her 
arms. 

“No, not I never was fond of it, and I gave it all up 
when I took Orders," he answered hastily. There was no 
telling what his companion might be up to next. 

“More's the pity," said Phil. Encouraged by the absence 
of skirts, she gave a few high kicks and ended her antics. 
“Makes you human to dance. Promotes friendliness to feel 
yourself in a man's arms, and puts you in tune with life." 
She finished by catching his a,rm. 

“Come along. We must get you cleaned up before anyone 
sees you!" and pranced off with him in the direction of the 
Rectory where she left him to the care of a scandalized 
Mrs, Pearce. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


T he temporary parish room was gradually evolved out of 
the old malt-house and took a serviceable shape. The 
Rector left the direction of the details mostly to Phil. She gave 
her Uncle Harry no rest until she had got what she wanted, 
she was a persistent young woman at all times. When she set 
her heart on carrying out a project she left no stone unturned 
to accomplish it. Her obstinate perseverence was apt to lead 
her into difficulties as was the case in her projected marriage 
with Hassan. 

Here, however, she could make no mistake as, far as ^e 
old building was concerned. The work-people. East ^glian 
to their finger tips, were slow after the manner of their kind 
but their work was good under Phil's sharp eyes and Oakley s 
sanction. 

Three months later Phil entered into possession and 
introduced Ringwood to the new parish hall. 

‘ ‘This must serve until we can get the permanent hall built. 
I’ve got the site for it out of Uncle Dick and a good sub- 
scription as well." 

The malt-house, from thence-forth to be called the parish 
room, was highly approved of by the Rector. Chairs and 
a table, a platform at one end, a cupboard and a long row 
of pegs on which caps and coats could be hung, were put into 
place. Ringwood and Phil both managed to look in at le^t 
once a day for a few minutes to mark the progress towards 

completion. . 

The parish took sm immense interest in what was being 
done, and various people found time to glance in including 


Belton himself. 

“The place must be insured against fire, he said as ifnu 
proudly led him round. 

“Done! Uncle Dick!" ... a ^ +i,« 

“Good girl! we don't catch you tnppmg! And tne 

setaed that with Uncle Harry. Ten pounds a year, 

and he’s to keep it in repair.” 

Besides the master and his employees, the young people 
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were still more interested and excited. The boys and girls 
from the Council School trooped up full of curiosity to look 
on, as each item was added. At first, they stood in the door- 
\Vay and gaped at their new parish room. After a time they 
became bolder and seated themselves on the chairs arranged 
in rows ready for the audience. 

A big boy of fourteen due very soon to leave school and 
find a billet on the old Hall Estate became too familiar with 
the place. 

One day he turned up after school with his younger brother 
John. A little crowd of girls had assembled at the request 
of Phil to help her to clean out the cupboard and prepare it 
for the tea things it was intended to hold. 

George, seeing the girls all eyes, thought they would make 
a good audience for some of his clownish tricks. He began 
to swagge^ and throw himself about, turning a somersault 
over the backs of the chairs. "The chairs creaked ominously 
under his weight. 

“Come off them there chairs, George, do you want to 
break them?" asked one of the big girls. 

“You shut your mouth," he replied, twitching her hat off 
her head. 

She dealt him a resounding slap on his cheek. 

“If you don't keep your hands to you.rself I shall have to 
kiss yer," he retorted. 

He had his back to the door and did not observe the 
approach of Phil. She had just left her uncle and was in 
her work-a-day costume. She eyed George. She had over- 
heard his threat. 

“What are you doing here, George Banham?" she 
demanded severely. 

“I heard as how you wanted helpers so I corned." 

“I didn't invite you." 

“Mamt I come and lend a hand as well as those gals?" 
His tone was bold and impudent. She strode towards him. 
“We'll see about that!" 

Phil ran at him like a young fury. Before he could say 
another word she had him by the scruff of the neck. Her 
strong fingers that had helped to hold the protesting, squeal- 
ing pigs when the vet thrust the copper wire into their snouts, 
gripped the collar of his jacket, and her knuckles dug into 
his neck. 

A vigorous, well-directed kick behind sent him forward too 
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astonished in his slow nature to resist. He yielded to pressure 
and found himself running in front of her. Propelled through 
the door and out into the open he went. Every now and 
again Phil's sharp knee caught him a full blow behind, that 
jarred his spine painfully. 

When they were quite clear of the building Phil thrust one 
foot forward and neatly tripped him up. He fell violently 
to the ground in a spread eagle. 

One of the girls came running out with Phil's ash stick with- 
out which she seldom moved when seeing to the business of the 
farm. Instinctively she grasped it as she would have done 
had she been dealing with a refractory animal. 

*‘Here, miss, take yar stick and do you use it on that boy, 
George. His father alius says that a good basting is the only 
thing he minds.’' 

George was scrambling to his feet and looking ^thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. He was at a loss to know how to treat 
the light, young figure before him, standing there so sturdily 
with a stick in her hand that was no play-thing nor adopted 
for ornamentation. Had she been what she looked like in 
her masculine clothes, a man, he would have closed with her 
in his clumsy way. 

But she was a “gal" and he remembered that she was the 
master's niece and so to speak “behind the throne." If he 
dared to lay a finger on her, there would be trouble. 

His father was one of the hands on the farm drawing 
good wages all the year round. If George gave offence to 
the master his father would lose his billet. V\^at was worse, 
with the loss of his employment would go the comfortable 
cottage that Banham and his family occupied at a nominal 
rent. George might well pause in his sudden self assertion. 

Striding along the path from the Rectory came Ringwood. 
He had witnessed the little episode and was disturbed. 
George had also caught sight of him, and had begun to 
sneak away. 

"Banham!" called the Rector. “What have you been 
doing?" 

“I ain't a been doing nawthen, sir." 

“It looks as if Miss Phil has been turning you out. Is 
that so?" 

“Yes, sir," admitted George. "And she hev' got a hard 
knee and toe in them there breeches and boots." 

“Go home and don't come here unless you're asked." 
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Ringwood hurried on. He wanted to hear Phirs story'. 
If the boy had been rude to her as he suspected, it was for 
his father to deal with him. He entered the room. The 
girls were already wiping the shelves of the cupboard under 
PhiPs directions. As soon as she caught sight of Ringwood 
she detached herself from the busy work of her assistants 
and came to meet him. 

"Phil, what have you been doing to George Banham?" 
"Chucking him out," she replied shortly. 

"Have you — ?" he glanced at the stick she held — "been 
giving him a-a-hiding?" 

She laughed at the expression and the consternation that 
furrowed his brows. 

"He didn't wait for that." 

"It isn’t quite the thing for you to do, to use violence 
with any of the lads of the village. Excuse me sayinjg it but 
you really ought to keep your hands off them." 

"That’s as it may be," she replied. She was still feeling 
ruffled and combative at the memory of George's truculence. 
"It isn’t — what shall I say? — seemly." 

"The boys don't understand anything but brute force — 
like the animals — and, what is more, they're going to get 
it from me if I think they need it." 

Ringwood looked distressed. He was totally unaware of 
it, but he was losing his heart to this fascinating, little 
"farmeress." She was occupying his thoughts more and more 
each day that passed. 

He was older than she was by fourteen or fifteen years. 
The difference in age was more to her than it was to him. 
When a man is in love, age is the very last consideration. 
"I am old enough to be her father!" he may assure himself 
but he does not feel it. She on the other hand says the same 
thing with possibly the addition that he might be her 
grandfather. 

Yet Ringwood was barely half a generation ahead of Phil 
and was much too young to have been her father. 

Whether he was beginning to lose his heart or not he did 
not stop to think. Another side of the question was pre- 
senting itself to his mind. It forced itself upon him at the 
present moment with a disquieting insistence. It was regard- 
ing her suitability as a Rector's wife. 

He was badly in need of help in the parish, someone to 
manage the various clubs that ought to be started among the 
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women and girls; the visiting at the cottages, already prac- 
tised by Phil who had picked up a great dei of Mrs. Oakley's 
work. 

In Phil he would find an able help-meet, the right woman 
in the right place. 

But he did not wish to have the parish managed "by brute 
force" as Phil had called it, without any mincing of matters. 
The Rector's wife would have to keep her hands off truculent 
boys. 

There was another point that might prove difficult. The 
Rector's wife would have to relinquish her breeches and her 
ash-plant and leave the farm-hands to deal with the stock, 
the schoolmaster to bring the boys under discipline and the 
parents to administer any hidings that might be necessary. 

Ringwood followed Phil into the room and glanced round 
approvingly with a smile that covered all doubts and mis- 
givings. If only she would confine her attentions to such- 
like details and leave the George Banhams for other people 
to deal with ! 

"The room is looking fit for use," he sa^d. What more 
have you to do?" 

"The girls are helping me to clean out the cupboard. 1 
think this is the finishing touch." explained Phil.^ 

"What have you got to put in the cupboard?" 

"The tea things. I've bought a big tea-pot and a large 
kettle, and five dozen enamelled cups and saucers. We shall 
be able to give your classes and mothers' meetings tea.'' 
"Won’t that be nice, sir," said one of the girls. "I'd go 

anywhere for a cup of tea." 

"So would I!" chorused the others. 

"It's very kind of Miss Phillis. You must be good and 

mve her all the help she needs," he replied. 

An excellent counsel that was spoilt by Phil s rejomder. 
"Anyone who doesn’t behave will be chucked out. I shall 

do my own ejecting." 

She spoke in a loud voice to be heard by all, and her eye 
was upon John Banham, George's younger brother, a gentle 
boy whose health was not as robust as it might have beem 
Finding that she took no exception to ^is presence he had 
remained quietly seated near the door. He 
some secret satisfaction the treatment his buUymg brother 
had received and intended to let his father have a full account 

of the incident. 
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Ringwood, as Phil resumed her superintendence of the 
cleaning of the cupboard, sat down by John's side and said 
a few words to him. His eyes followed Phil's movements. 
How he wished she would wear her coat and skirt. The 
girls were devoted to her and obeyed her lightest word. The 
last sheet of old newspaper was spread and the cupboard 
was ready. 

“Now, girls, you may come up to the Hall to-morrow 
afternoon and help me to bring along the tea service. We 
will have our very first tea party here just to get into the way 
of making tea. We shall then be ready for Mr. Ringwood’s 
opening meeting on Saturday." 

“Shall we all come. Miss?" 

“Certainly if your mothers will spare you." 

“And can Johnny come too?" asked Caroline Banham 
timidly. “He'll be very good. He isn’t like George." She 
was going on for sixteen and ought to be thinking of getting 
a place. 

“Yes; he can make himself useful, looking after the kettle 
on the Primus stove and keeping it boiling. We shall want 
a lot of tea." 

Johnny smiled happily. He had been afraid lest the sins 
of his brother might be visited on him. It was a relief to hear 
that banishment would not be pronounced on him. He pre- 
ferred the companionship of his sister and her friends to the 
company of the rough lads who were his brother's friends. 

“Now you may go home. Get along with you. Scoot, my 
dears! Buck up now." 

Phil locked the door. Then she turned to Ringwood with 
an enquiry. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


there are you bound for, Rector?" she asked. She 
W often addressed him as Rector. The people of the 
village used the term in preference to his name. On the whole 
he liked it. It was a recognition of his office and the position 

in which he stood towards them. 

‘‘Old Jane sent word by her granddaughter that she was 
much worse. The child said she thought her Grannie was 

i • f $ 

^'^Dying! That’s Jane all over. I’ll walk a little way with 

you and see you safe to the cottage.” , r i, 

“You talk as if I were in danger,” he remarked as he fell 

into Phil’s stride. , 

“So you might be if you attempted to cross the meadow 

just now.” . 

“It’s a public footpath, isn t it? . „ c j 1,4 

“Yes, and it ought to be safe. We shall have to find old 

Hemp another field where he can do no harm to ppsers-by. 

And so old Jane asked you to come and see her? 

And Phil laughed unsympathetically. r j 

“She sent word that she felt very bad and was afraid she 
was dying, poor thing ! The little girl brought me the mes- 
sage in the morning, but I have been so busy I couldn t leave 

^^“0°d%ne^ would have to be dramatic. Thinks that people 
have nothing else to do but come and listen to her complaints 
and gloat over her ’bad leg,’ her precious possession, the 

joy of her old age." . ,, 

“The chUd assured me her Grannie \y^ dymg. 

“The doctor knows her little game. She often sends &a 

little granddaughter to try to persuade ® 

and mm in it and promised to look in next time he’s round 
that way." 

Ringwood raised his eyebrows. 

“Do you mean to say she is not ill? nleased 

“No worse than usual. She wou^ld be even better p^d 

if I would go instead of you, but she knows I m too busy to 

° 240 
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leave Uncle Dick. So it's no use sending for me. What 
are you going to do when you get there ? ' ' 

*‘Read and pray with her, as I usually do with people who 
are very ill." 

Again Phil laughed. He winced and looked unhappy. She 
continued : 

"Your chief job will be to listen to her mardling. She will 
mardle away for half an hour or more if you’ve got the 
patience to listen. If you have a sense of humour it will 
amuse you. On the other hand, you may be bored stiff." 

"I shall be pleased to find, after the disturbing message I 
had, that she is well enough to chat." 

"Jane is a long way off dying yet, I can assure you. ITl 
bet you five shillings she lives a good ten years longer. She's 
only just seventy. She will see eighty, or my name is not 
Phil Belton." 

They reached the gate of the meadow on the other side of 
which was Jane's cottage. About ten yards from the gate 
stood old Hemp. He was alone. His harem had been driven 
to the neat-house for the afternoon milking. It was an inci- 
dent in his daily life for which he could see no reason, and 
he deeply resented it. He was working off his rage by 
stamping and pawing up the ground round him. It was 
destructive to the turf, which was fine upland grass. 

Phil leaned over the gate, standing on the bottom rail and 
banged her stick on the flat side of the gate. 

"Hemp! Hemp I You old scoundrel! Brrrrl Brrrrl" 
she growled. "He'll think I'm swearing at him as William 
does," she explained in an off-hand way to Ringwood. "Drop 
it, or I will come and lay my stick across your back!" 

She shouted and scolded as William might have done. The 
bull recognized her voice and lifted his curly head. He 
trotted towards her with a kind of grunt that was not quite a 
bellow. 

"Take care!" cried Ringwood. "He may charge the gate. 
He's very angry." 

"So would you be if you had just lost seven wives at one fell 
swoop; had them taken away from you without a with-your- 
leave or by-your-leave." 

Again she spoke to the bull, alternately scolding and coaxing 
him. She thrust her hand in her tunic pocket and drew out 
some lumps of loaf sugar, which she scattered on the grass 
in front of the bull. At sight of it Hemp forgot his grievance 
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and began to lick up the white morsels. For the moment the 
partners of his life were forgotten in the pleasure of another 
form of indulgence. 

“The cows will be back by six. All the same, though I've 
pacified him for the moment, it won't be safe for you to 
cross the meadow while Hemp is alone. You must go round 
by the lane. I'll come part of the way with you, but I don't 
want to be caught by Jane. I haven't time to spare just 
now." 

She threw a few remaining lumps of sugar to Hemp and 
walked on with her companion. 

“Do you always carry sugar?'' he asked. 

“Always, and sweets as well," she replied. “The sugar 
is for the animals; the sweets are for the children. The best 
and most effectual means of appealing to all creatures, human 
as well as animal, is by way of the tummy.'' 

“What does your aunt say to this robbing of her sugar- 

basins?'' 

“I buy my own sugar as well as the sweets." 

“It's better than using the stick." 

“That depends on the object you are dealing with. I think 
both are necessary. Old Hemp would be better for a good 
hiding. And, what's more, he'll get it, too, if he goes on 
tearing up the turf in that manner." 

“I hope you won't attempt to punish him yourself," said 

Ringwood. 

“Too big a job for me, but I may come and see the fim 
over the gate and console him after his hiding. William will 
leave him a bit sore, I bet ! William has got a strong arm, 
and he will give old Hemp something to think of!" 

“Is it really necessary ?" began the Rector. 

“Of course it is! We must have discipline and order in 
the stockyard, just as it is wanted in the school and parish 
and in the young people's homes. George's mother will 
from Johnnie what he has been doing. Likely as not his 
father will give George a far better basting than I could have 
done. Now I am going to leave you. I must get home for 
my bath and dress for dinner. And don't you be taken 
in by old Jane and what she calls 'her mortal bad illnesses . 

She ran off, swinging her stick and making a bee-line a^o^ 
country for the old Hall. She jumped every hed^ and ditch 
and vaulted the gates that obstructed her path. He watchea 
her till a deep depression in the landscape hid her from view, a 
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light-hearted land-girl but not the dignified Rectoress of a 
parish with an annexe of a watering settlement. 

Jane was standing on her doorstep ready to greet him. 

*‘I see yeri** she cried as soon as Ringwood was within 
hearing. “You were with Miss Phil at the gate, alooking at 
old Hemp in his tantrums." 

“I thought, from what your granddaughter said, that I 
should find you in bed, Jane." 

“I ain't so bad as all that, though I'm pretty bad as it 
is. Instid of getting up at six o'clock, as I usually do, I laid 
till half-past eight. Then I got up and hollered to Polly, 
just as she was starting from her mother’s house, to take a 
message to you on her way to school. Dawdling little 
mawther! You may be sure she was late and laid it on to 
me. Sit down, sir, please, and I’ll show you my leg. It 
looks to me as if the inflammation is a spreeding uppards." 

“I don't think it’s necessary for me to see it. You should 
show it to the doctor." 

“He's alius in that hurry, he hain't time to look at it 
properly. I don't believe he notices the colour, and the 
never feel it to see if that's hardening." 

"Cover your leg up, Jane, or you'll catch cold in it.’ 
Very reluctantly she lowered her petticoats and hid what 
was to Ringwood an unnecessary display of naked flesh. 

“I'm right glad that you come round by the lane, sir. 
That was Miss Phil's doing, I reckon. It wouldn’t have been 
safe for you to have crossed the middar alone. That would 
have been a rare old masterpiece if the bull had chased you 
and dossed you over the hedge into my garden. Might have 
broken some ribs for you." 

“I shouldn't have allowed him to catch me." 

“The master is going to have him moved to a field where 
there ain't no footpath nor right of way. If the bull injured 
anyone here, where we've got a right of way, the master 
would be responsible for damages." 

“I think that's only right." 

“The bull ain't savage in an ordinary way. He's all right 
as long as he's got the cows with him. But he turns very 
nasty in his temper when Joe comes along and fetches ^e 
cows away. He makes as though he wanted to go with 
them, but Betsy couldn't do with him in the milking-shed. 
He'll have to lam sense." 

“He’s young yet, and all young things have to leam sense. 
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as you call it/’ replied the Rector, bringing his book out of 
his pocket, a small Prayer Book. 

'‘William’s wife tells me that Hemp ain’t doing his work 
properly. By rights he should keep them there cows in calf 
regular like. But two of them, one of them is Daisy that 
Miss Phil sets such store by, have been dry ever so long, and 
Betsy the dairywoman is worried lest she should come short 
with her butter just when the market for it is best.” 

“Well, Jane, let’s get to business. I didn’t come to talk 
about cows. Tell me how it is that you don’t feel so well 
as you did.” 

“Maybe it’s along of a bit of pickled pork Miss Phil brought 
me. She often bring me a titty bit of something nice that's 
been left over. That pork was fat and as sweet as ever I 
tasted, I may have eaten a mite more than was good for , 
me. About them cows. I hain’t finished a telling you 
them. I’d just like you to know. Happen you might be^ 
able to drop William a word or two of advice and tell him 
why old Hemp turns from Daisy as he do.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t suggest anything,” replied the embar- 
rassed Rector. The subject was altogether out of his sphere. 
Jane continued her instructive mardle. 

“Bulls are just like men. They have their fancies. You 
may put them, men I mean, in the way of nice, well-behaved 
gals what would make first-rate wives, and they won't look 
at ’em. But let one of them bold, red-haired trollops turn 
her eyes in their direction and, lawk, they are ready to fight 
to get possession of her.” 

“There’s no accounting for tastes,” said the Rector, 
wondering what attraction Jane in her youth had to offer 
a man. 

“You’re right there, sir. Men will always hanker after 
what they can't have and turn their backs on what might 
come easy if they tried. Miss Phil, she says William ought 
to tie up Daisy somewhere so as old Hemp can see her but 
can’t get at her. That might do it. She’s wonderful set on 
Daisy having a calf by old Hemp, is Miss Phil. She says it 
will be a beauty; and so it will be, both of them being true- 

bred Suffolks.” ^ , 

“A man must be allowed to choose his wife, remarKea 

Ringwood. , , . ^ 

“And that’s just when he is most likely to show him^u a 

fule, and what a fule he can be!” snapped Jane back at him. 
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“No one can compel a man to love where he has no mind 
to; but when he falls in love who shall stop him?“ said the 
Rector. 

“That’s a true word if ever you spoke one, sir. Don’t I 
know by my own experiences? My man would have me, 
though there were a lot of gals better looking than I was to 
choose from. When he was young he was right good com- 
pany. He was a good bit older than me, and when he grew 
- old all the talk fared to go out of him . The last year or two 
of his life he’d set in that chair you’re a sitting on and say 
^ nawthen. Wonnerful dull company he was.’’ 

“Now, Jane, hadn't 1 better read to you?’’ 

“You can if you like. I don’t mind. His legs swelled 
terrible before he died. I said to him: T'm afraid, bor, 
^ou ain’t for long.’ ’Yar right, mor!’ he’d say. And three 
^TOonths later he was dead. Quite quietly he went, and he 
^^idn’t want no helping.’’ 

Ringwood opened his book at what he thought and hoped 
would prove acceptable for reading, and Jane subsided into 
a murmur as the sound of his voice filled her little room. 
After the reading he said five or six prayers that he thought 
were suitable. As Jane was not exactly on her death-bed 
— he remembered the character Phil had given her — it was 
not easy to make a selection. 

“Lawk, you do pray beautiful!" said Jane as he closed 
the book, *’You pray much better than old Rector. He’d 
lost most of his teeth, like my husband. That didn’t make 
him the less holy, mind you; but reading and praying didn’t 
fare to come easy to him like it do to you. Them there teeth 
of yours, they’re your own, ain't they?" 

Ringwood rose from his seat. He ignored her intimate 
query, 

”I’m glad I have found you so much better than I expected, 
Jane," he said as he shook the old, claw-like hand. 

"I ain’t as well as I look,” she said sharply. ”In the night 
I come over all hot and cold. Last night, when that was 
just getting light, I sartainly thought I should be took before 
the sun rose. Your visit have done me a lot of good, sir. I 
feel as if I could finish that bit of pickled pork for my supper." 

She hobbled out after him Math all her old activity. 

“Good-bye, Jane!" he said as he started off, feeling that 
his duty was done. 

“Good-bye, sir. Do you keep to the lane and don’t show 
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yourself to old Hemp till he get his cows back. The old 
varmint! William will have to put him up to fatten if he 
don’t get his cows in calf regular. I’ve known a young bull 
like him keep ten cows in full profit without hurting his self. 

And so I told Miss Phil ” 

But Ringwood was out of hearing by this time and con- 
gratulating himself on the fact. He wi^ed from the bottom 
of his heart that Phil hadn’t taken so violently to farming 
and stock-raising. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


T he harvest was over. The men on the different farms 
had in turn “hollered largesse" at the finish. The custom 
is, alas, dying out. It is a peculiar cry that notifies to their 
little world that the com is safely garnered. It dates from 
the ancient days when Britain depended for its food on what 
was grown in its own fields. 

The cry as raised by the men's voices is a melancholy 
musical intoning on one note, followed by shouts of joy. It 
heralds an immediate appeal to the pockets of the better classes 
and asks for a bestowal of a thank-offering to the men in 
gratitude for their efforts. 

The few pounds collected are placed in the hands of the 
“harvest-king," the leader of the reapers, familiar figures who 
are vanishing from the eyes of the rising generation, driven 
out by the mechanical reaper and binder propelled by motor 
power. 

The “King" divides it all among the workers. Originally 
it was spent in providing them with a supper of beef and 
beer. In Belton's case he gave the required harvest feast, 
as his father and grandfather had done before him. The men 
received their share of the money intact. It was a welcome 
gift. Some of it went towards the payment of the rent. If 
there was any over it was spent on boots for the family. 
Boots are always the trouble in cottage life. It seems the 
last straw after clothes have been paid for. 

While the men regaled themselves on beef and beer at the 
chief public-house, thanks to the materializing of the parish 
room there was a substantial high tea for the women and 
children. Phil played an active part in the arrangement, call- 
ing on her friends for assistance in buttering slices of bread, 
cutting up cakes, pouring out innumerable cups of tea and 
handing round the good things provided. 

Ringwood was drawn into it as a helper. He was the 
happier for finding that Phil did not think it necessary to 
wear her land-girl costume for the occasion. She clothed her- 
self in her neat, grey-tweed coat and skirt that had no 
masculine features about it. Thus dressed, she looked far 

'47 
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more like a possible Rector's wife than in her breeches and 
tunic. He found himself ‘'dreaming dreams" and "seeing 
visions" as he watched her busy among the women and 
children. She knew every individual present, their circum- 
stances and their troubles. The names of the children 
came to her lips with a shrewd knowledge of each child’s 
temperament. 

The tea finished, Phil's band of ready helpers cleared away 
the cups and saucers and the trestle tables and arranged the 
room for the entertainment that was to follow. Again 
Ringwood sought her advice, 

"The schoolmaster offers to give them a comic song. Shall 
I accept his offer and put it somewhere at the end of the 
programme ? ’ ' 

"What sort of a song is it?" 

He mentioned its title. It was one of the broad comic songs 
of the day. There was nothing in it that was coarse or 
immoral. It was broad humour. 

"No, no, no!" said Phil at once. "I won't have anything 
that they may have heard in the public-house or on the 
sands." 

He looked amused but embarrassed. 

"I don't like turning him down. It seems so ungrateful." 

"I'll settle it. Leave it to me." 

She was soon smiling and twisting the schoolmaster round 
her little finger. The Rector noted that the man responded 
with a pleased grin. She returned to Ringwod. 

"He is going to sing 'Her name is Mary,' which will please 
the women just as well, and I’m going to play his accompani- 
ment. I think I know it. If not I can vamp it. And I've 
told him to be ready with at least a couple of encores and 
to let me know what they are before he begins to sing." 

"Good!" 

"I am not going to allow our entertainment side of the 
parish room to get out of hand. They all know in the village 
how I treated George Banham." 

"I hear he's very sorry for himself. He was too young 
to go to the harvest supper, and you wouldn't have him 
here." 

"I’m glad he is aware of the situation he has creat^ for 
himself," said Phil with deep satisfaction. "Where is he? 
What is he doing with himself?" 

"His mother left him at home to t^e care of the house. 
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She laughed, 

believe you are sorry for him. Rector. You're much 
too soft hearted." 

The blood rose to his brow. 

"Perhaps I am," he replied in a low voice. "In some 
directions," 

Phil turned away in blessed ignorance that she had set a 
man's heart throbbing. Had they been alone, he would prob- 
ably have poured out his love, but, hedged in as she was by 
the guests of the evening, he had no opportunity to lay bare 
his heart. 

It was the day after the harvest tea. Phil had gone to the 
parish room to see that the girls she had chosen as her helpers 
had cleaned and tidied it. Everything was spick and span and 
ready for the next occasion when a tea might be wanted. 
She had dismissed them in her usual, abrupt manner which 
they thoroughly understood and liked, and she was preparing 
to lock the door. Footsteps approaching arrested her move- 
ments. One of the girls returning for something she had 
forgotten. She waited in the doopvay. 

To her surprise, George Banham appeared looking 
extremely sheepish and uncomfortable. 

"Hello, George! What do you want?" 

"Please, miss, I'm — I'm right sorry I angered you. I 
didn't mean to." 

He got out his little prepared speech. When once the ice 
was broken words flowed more easily. 

"That's all right, George. I showed you your place. You 
won't give us any more trouble." 

"That I won't, miss. My father, he gave me a rare old 
walloping. I've got the marks of it on my back still." 

"They will remind you that our new parish room is not a 
gymnasium." 

"I can't think how I come to carry on as I did. Did I — 
was any of them there chairs broken? If so TU mend them. 
My dad will help me." 

"I don't think you did any damage, but you would have 
done if I hadn't chucked you out." 

"You only did what was right and proper, miss." 

Again she reassured him, telling him he was forgiven, and 
closed the door behind her. 

"There's something I want to ask you, miss. Can I help 
you in any way? I'll keep the boys in order while you look 
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after the gals. And I can lend a hand in any jobs that are 
too heavy for you." 

Phil recognized the olive branch. She wondered if it came 
unprompted from George himself or if his father had sent 
him under threat of another hiding, to make his peace with 
the young miss of the hall. 

‘'Did your father tell you to come and see me?" 

"No, that he didn't. He knows nawthen about it. I 
come of myself. I didn't even tell mother." 

"And you really mean what you say?" 

"May I die ?" 

"Very well!" interrupted Phil, She required no oath to 
assure her of his faith. 

"You come along to-morrow evening. We're opening the 
room as a parish club. Tea from six to eight at a penny a 
cup. Buns at a halfpenny. I’ve got darts and dominoes, 
and you can look after the games with the schoolmaster." 

"We must make a charge for them," said George. 

Phil looked doubtful. She did not want to turn the room 


into a commercial speculation. 

"If you don't, miss, the public-house people may turn 
nasty." 


rate. 


Very well; the price shall be a halfpenny less than their 


"That'll do nicely," said the new hand, who was already 
identifying himself with the staff that was running the room. 

Ringwood heard of how George Banham had been roped 
in by Phillis. He was more pleased than he ventured to say. 
After all, her drastic ways might have their advantage over 
his milder and more dignified methods. At any rate, it had 
been successful in the case of Banham's conduct, and he 
could not but admit that she knew how to manage his 
parishioners better than he did. 

The summer had been different from old times. Phil was 


too busy helping her uncle to find time for an expedition to 
the Broads. The merry picnic party of which she and Hassan 
had been the moving spirits was nothing but a happy memoty. 
The only member of the old crowd left to forgather was Jim 
Armstrong. 

He was going through the mill like the rest of his kind. 
The office-boy period was passed. He had risen to the posi- 
tion of clerk and was calling himself an assistant with the 
rest of the lads in the office. 
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There had been only a fortnight's holiday, which he was 
obliged to take during the first half of September. Part 01 
the time he had spent at the Old Hall, but there had been 
no long picnic on the Broads with a gang of happy young 
people, bent on getting all the joyousness that was to be 
squeezed out of life. 

In vain Jim begged for three or four days on the water 
or at least a long week-end. Phil was nothing if she was not 
thorough. She refused to leave her unde. 

"Can't be done, old dear. You must sample the sea 
bathing along with the visitors." 

"You'll come with me." 

"Sorry, but I'm going to drive the horse-rake over the fields 
where the com has been carried." 

Jim had before seen his old chum mounted on the narrow 
seat and bumping over the unevenly cut fields, leaving long 
ridges of com behind her which one of the men would 
presently pitch up into a waggon. The sea air blew away the 
town cobwebs, but the handsome young clerk sorely missed 
his companion in those long, morning expeditions which he 
had loved. 

Phil managed to make an excursion to the Broads. It 
was only for the day, and it was on a Saturday. They 
returned in the evening so that Phil could be up betimes in 
the morning to help Betsy. She had told Betsy that in the 
evening of Saturday she would be absent from the milking 
shed. But on Sunday morning she would not fail her. 

"Cows don't want no time off," commented the old woman. 
"They have to be stripped on Sunday same as weekday. And 
I can get along twice as quick if I have you to help, miss." 

Phil promised to keep faith with her as she packed her 
picnic basket for Saturday. 

"I wish I could ask Mr. Ringwood to join us," Phil said 
as they were starting. 

"What do you want him for?" asked Jim. 

"He has never seen the Broads, and it would have been a 
good opportunity." 

"Some other time, Phil," pleaded Jim. 

They called at the Rectory to leave a message from Mrs. 
Oakley. Ringwood had just finished breakfast. 

"I wish we had room for you," said Phil. 

"Saturday is a bad day with me, I couldn't have managed 
it," he said. 
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"Another time perhaps," and Phil turned away with no 
sign of disappointment. 

"You can take him out when I'm not here — and drown 
him if you like," Jim concluded viciously. 

She laughed. 

"What's the matter with our Rector that you want him 
drowned? We have all taken to him very kindly." 

"He's all right as the parson, I dare say," said Jim 
grudgingly. 

"Perhaps we might picnic again this day week," remarked 
Phil, leaving the subject of the Rector. 

"I'm afraid I must be off not later than next Friday," 
he said dolefully. 

"Why this hurry?" 

"I must spend four or five days at home with father and 
mother. I shan’t get another holiday till Christmas, and 
then it will only be five days at the most. I would much 
rather spend the whole of my holidays with you, Phil." He 
said it as though he meant it. 

"Now don't get sentimental, old dear, over me. We've no 
time for sentiment. Think of me messing about among the 
stock and helping Uncle Dick all I can, dressed in my land- 
girl suit and often covered with mud." 

"That's how I love you best, Phil, and I often wish I could 
help you in your work." 

Again she laughed; this time it was at the thought of Jim 
helping the vet among the piglets and calves. 

"Suppose we gave you that young colt. Bell Buoy, to 
break in. He's our next job. How would you set about it?" 

"Oh, put a saddle on his back and ride him round a 
field. I can ride, as you know. We often had rides together 
in the old days." 

"Getting a saddle on Bell Buoy's back and keeping it there 
is a business you would never manage. I'm going to do 
it, however, with William's help, and I'm going to break 
him in." 

"Don't get yourself smashed up, Phil." 

"Come and have a look at our new red-poDed bull, old 
Hemp. I want to see if he is settling down in his new quarters 
without losing his temper over it." 

They trudged off across country. She explained the diffi- 
culty over Hemp without mincing matters. 

"We had to put him in a field where there was no footpath 
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and right of way. There are times when he is not as good 
tempered as he might be." 

"How's that? Do the boys tease him?" 

She went into the details which had shocked the Rector 
when he heard them from Jane's lips. To Jim's ears they 
sounded commonplace and natural enough. His own father 
cultivated land in Lincolnshire. He had begun with stock, 
but he was gradually turning to vegetables and bulbs with 
more profit. 

"And so when we discovered that it was Daisy's fault and 
she was having "no truck" with old Hemp, as William called 
it, she was also removed and sent to the other herd. Tom, 
the old bull, stands no nonsense with his cows. When the 
time comes, he uses brute force and gives them no choice. 
Old Hemp will learn his job in lime like old Tom and how 
to manage his herd.” 



CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


A ll too soon Jim's summer holiday came to an end, the 
pleasant walks with Phil and her uncle round the farm 
in the morning; the afternoon drive on some errand prescribed 
by Belton; the produce of the garden or dairy to be carried into 
Beltonville to the greengrocer and “The Old Hall Dairy/’ 
Since Jim hked her so well in her land-girl’s outfit, she 
retained the breeches and tunic and made no atternpt to 
smarten herself up with her dressmaker’s latest creation in 
tweed with hat to match. 

From the little bungalow town they drove inland with an 
object: to count the cattle that “had been put down to 
marsh” last spring; to see that the trees which were to provide 

“kindling” firewood for the lighting of the fires and logs 

for winter use — were being prepared for the carting home 
as soon as the carrying of harvest was ended. Some of the 
root crops were in course of being pulled. They also required 
bringing to the yard and “clamping” where they would not 
be in the way. There was always something that needed 
the master's eye and Phil made a very good deputy for her 

^ Mrs. Merton, of the dairy shop, greeted her warmly and 
would not let her go without a few words of gossip. As Phil 
drove away she looked after her with exclamations of alarm 

as the car took on speed. ^ 

“Lawk! She will kill herself one of these days, Mrs. 

Merton grumbled to her husband, who was busy washing the 


milk bottles. . 

“Not she 1” he replied with more faith in Phil s dnvmg than 

his wife possessed. ^ r . - ^ r 

“I wonder that Mr. Jim isn’t scared out of his life, a-sittmg 


by her side. 

“He knows her too well.” , t* 

“That’s good to see Miss Phil with Mr. Jim, 

Mrs Merton. “He’s a lot more suited to her than that 


continued 


foreign chap was. 

“Yar right mor,” assented Merton. „ 

“And a good tidy more suited than the Rector, 
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concluded 
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Mrs. Merton. “She don't care that" — Mrs. Merton snapped 
her bony fingers — “for his reverence," 

“She ain't took with any of them yet," said Merton. 

yMr. Jim would suit her properly," replied his wife. 

“He ain't got no money," remarked the old man. 

“More's the pity." 

“He'll have it in time and then he can axe her," said 
Merton hopefully. 

“If she don't throw herself away first on his reverence. 
Mre. Oakley, Betsy tells me, is wonderful set on Miss Phil 
going to the Rectory one day." 

The man turned off the tap for a moment while he delivered 
himself of his opinion. 

“If she do take his reverence, it will be a case of pull devil 
and pull baker with him and them there breeches of hers. He 
hates the sight of them." 

Mrs. Merton cackled. 

“He’ll never get her out of them." 

On the last day of Jim's visit just as Belton had finished 
lunch he said. 

“Phil, get out your car and run up to the field where we 
have stacked the com. We shan't be thrashing out till 
November. The stacks have been thatched. Bob Crimson 
the thatcher should have finished them by this time." 

“Right-o! I'll go at once," she said pushing her chair 
ba.ck. 

“Before I pay him one of us ought to see if he has done 
his work properly. You can do that as well as I can." added 
Belton. 

“Come along Jim. We'll go at once. We shall be home 
in plenty of time for tea, and a game of lawn tennis 
afterwards." 

Belton's eyes followed his niece as she left the room. 

“Good girl!" he commented. “I find her useful at every 
turn, and all hands like her. They will take anything from 
her. She has a way with them that doesn't put their backs 
up." 

“She has certainly picked up the work very quickly." 

“Got it in her blood like the old Beltons. She can run 
this place almost as well as I can, and knows as much about 
stock as I do." 

“I heard her asking you to take her to Norwich with you. 
She can go shopping if she likes but don’t take her on the Hill. 
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Norwich market is not a fit place for a lady/* said Mrs. 
Oakley. 

He grunted a kind of assent which was no reply and 
departed for the gun room. He was aware that his sister was 
right. Norwich cattle-market with its frightened beasts, its 
swearing drovers and its rough farmers with their unpolished 
manners was not a fit place for a young woman, however 
much of a land-girl she prided herself on being, 

Phil and Jim sped on their way, turning their backs to the 
coast with its grey sea. Together they examined the stacks. 
A ladder had been left leaning against one of them. 

Jim in his eagerness to help ' 'swarmed** up over the mngs. 
He was not a light-weight. The ladder had been lightly 
placed. There was no one at its foot to steady it. It gave 
way under his weight and gradually slipped to the ground. 
Jim was left clinging desperately to the withies that boimd the 
straw of the thatch. They were being pulled out imder his 


weight. 

He shouted to Phil as he hung there. She caught up an 
armful of combings of the straw that the thatcher had left 
lying loose on the ground and flung it down beneath him. 
She was only just in time. 

"Let yourself drop!*' she shouted. "Bend your knees 
as you come down. Don't stiffen yourself and you 11 be all 

riffht ^ * 

"I thought the ladder would be safe,** cried Jim out of 

breath, with the jar of the fall. 

"You fool! No ladder is safe unless it has got somethmg 

to stay it. You should have waited for me to hold it.** 

Tim was apologetic. Phil looked upwards. She could see 
the spot where he had clutched the thatch and pulled it out 
while he held on for dear life as it seemed to him. If he had 
fallen on his back or side it would have done him no harm 

beyond giving him a bruise or two. 

''You’ll have to give the thatcher a shilhng to put it right. 

We need not say anything to Uncle Dick. He would only 

laugh at you, and tell me I didn't know how to look after 

you. Here, help me to carry the ladder if you aren t too 

much damaged. I want to look at the last stack. 

"What's the matter with it? sparrows begu 

to take up their winter quarters in it?" the 

"I think it's only the wind. It has caught it under toe 


eaves.** 
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They placed the ladder in position. 

‘‘Now you stand here,'* said Phil. “Hold the ladder with 
both hands like this and put your foot on the bottom rung 
and stick your left out behind you to give you a purchase 
if you feel the ladder shpping." 

He followed her directions and when she was satisfied that 
he had a good grip of it she ran to the top. 

“Just as I thought!" she cried. “The scoundrel! He 
was short of binders and was too lazy to go to his house and 
fetch some more. I'll talk to him! We shall have to drive 
to his cottage to find him!" 

They left the ladder at the weak point and entered Phil's 
car. The thatcher lived on the outskirts of the village. His 
father and his grandfather before him had possessed the 
cottage which had a large yard attached to it. The yard was 
required for the straw and binders and various properties 
needed by one of his trade. 

The thatcher was just sitting down to tea. He heard the 
sound of her horn which was on the noisy side. 

“Ahoy! Grimsonl" she cried at the top of her voice. “I 
want you a minute." 

He came, wondering what Miss Phil had to say. Before 
he could speak she went to the point at once. 

“I've been looking at your work on those stacks. Call 
that thatching? I don't! I could have done it better 
myself." 

She went into detail and explained what was wrong. 

“It must be put right, and made sound before we pay your 
bill. There's another place on the fifth stack that wants 
attending to, but that's not your fault. The other is. a 
regular bad piece of workmanship. You know. Bob your 
father was never so slack over his work. He would have been 
ashamed of the end stack," 

“I'm sorry, Miss. I was going to see to that weak place 
to-morrow. I was hurried." 

“We don't hurry through any job on this farm. Your 
father was the best thatcher in the place. We could always 
depend on him for good work." 

Bob Grimson listened to her flow of words with mixed 
feelings. She continued. 

“That's his doing on the church, a beautiful bit of thatch. 
He did it twenty-five years ago. It was a picture when he'd 
finished, my aunt told me, and people came from a long way 
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to look at it. It will last another twenty-five years and be an 
example to you how thatching should be done.*' 

'"He used reeds for the church. I hadn't only straw for 
mine," said Grimson anxious to justify himself. 

"In this case the thatch is only wanted for a few months. 
Straw is sufficient." 

"Mr. Belton came and looked at the stacks " 

"I ask you, did he go up the ladder as I did? No! He 
only glanced at them from the road as he drove by!" 

"He said " 

"I don’t care what he said. You will attend to that weak 
place where the straw is loose enough to blow all over the field 
if we have any wind to catch it and rip it up. We're bound 
to get gales off the sea in October and we shan't be thrashing 

out till the end of November." 

"Yes, Miss; I’ll see to it; that I will; and make as good a 
job of it as my father would have done," rephed Grimson, by 
this time brought under her thumb completely. 

"There's a place that Mr. Jim damaged with the ladder on 
the fifth stack. You must mend it and fasten down the 
binders if you find they are loosened." 

"Yes Miss Phil." 

"And I’ll look at the stacks some time to-morrow afternoon. 
If Tm satisfied you can come up on pay-day and get your 


money. _ ., ,• 

"Here’s a shilling to pay for the damage I did, said jim, 

slipping the coin into Grimson’s hand. i. t* * 

It more than compensated for the work involved by Jim s 
"accident." The dressing down that Bob had received from 
the voluble Phil was softened by her warm praise of the elder 


Grimson. , . i 

“If I be spared, one day Miss Phil shall give my work a 

good word same as she did the old dad s, he said to himself 

as he returned to his interrupted tea. 

The next morning Jim was up early looking from his ^ndow 
at the pale yellow light of the newly-risen sun on the grey 

bosom of the North Sea. t,i j 

They breakfasted and he had time for a ramble dovm to 

the beach. He chose the spot where they had played ^ 

children. Hassan was with them then: Hassan who had so 

siiddenlv passed out of the picture. 

After an early lunch Phil took Jim to Yarmouth to ^fch 

the express to London. He sat by her side unusuaUy silent. 
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She was occupied at the wheel. She drove, as usual, at the 
limit of speed allowed by the law, keeping her eyes on the 
road and running as few risks as possible. 

His gaze dwelt on the figure by his side, clad in coat and 
skirt of the latest cut. She seemed further away from him 
than ever.. 

Poor Jim! He was desperately in love but he dared not 
speak. 

What had he to offer? He was only a clerk in an office. 
He could not keep a wife on four pounds a week or even five. 

Often he had been on the verge of betraying himself and 
opening his heart to her. But she gave him no encourage- 
ment. He bit on the words and kept a silence that was pain 
and grief to him. 

Then there was that parson fellow. Jim was not blind. 
He could see what was lost to Phil's comprehension. The 
Rector was always running to her for help in the parish. He 
chose the afternoon hours when Phil had exchanged her land- 
girl's dress for the neat tweed costume that met with 
Ringwood's warm approval. He seemed to be always 
butting in. 

Just as Jim and Phil had taken up their rackets and were 
making their way to the courts, there was that black-coated 
fellow demanding help with a mother's meeting or a lecture on 
church history for the girls. Couldn't he manage his women 
and children without the presence of Phil on the platform? 

The Rector was falling in love just as desperately as he was 
himself and it would be the Rector who would win. 

It comforted Jim more than a little to note a complete 
absence of any symptoms of a sentimental response on the 
part of Phil. She was as hard as nails with respect to lovers. 
Her affections were bestowed on her women and girls, the pigs, 
horses and cows, the sheep and lambs and occupants of her 
hen-houses and fowl-runs. 

Ringwood might turn a disapproving eye upon her when 
he encountered her in her land-girl's dress but he could not 
hide the softening of his expression when he found himself 
in her presence. 

Jim knew what it meant, and as he was leaving her for he 
knew not how long, his heart failed him at the thought of the 
opportunities that would fall to the lot of his rival during his 
own absence. 

He clasped Phil's well-kept little hand in his as she stood 
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at the door of the railway carriage. If fingers could speak 
what a wealth of love his would have expressed, 

'"Good-bye, old dear!" she cried. "See you again at 
Christmas." 

She hurried away before the train had actually started. 
There were those stacks to see on her way home. She was 
thinking more of Bob Crimson's shortcomings than of good 
old Jim's virtues. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


C HRISTMAS came and passed with an attempt at the usual 
festivities. As far as the parish was concerned they 
were much the same. A tea for the women; a Christmas tree 
for the chDdren; a supper for the men. 

The house party at the old Hall had never been so quiet. 
Joan cind her husband were still in India. Hassan had dis- 
appeared off the scenes like an unwanted ghost which he very 
much resembled. Jim Armstrong was unable to pay a visit 
to Norfolk. 

Only five days' holiday were allowed to the clerks of Jim's 
office. His sister was to be married the day after Christmas 
Day, and his presence was required at the old home. He 
had neither the time nor the cash to spare to run down into 
Norfolk for even one night. It was with a very sore heart 
that he refused Phil's invitation. 

She accepted his decision placidly. Each day that passed 
saw her more absorbed in the new farm life to which she 
had so readily put her hand. She had promised to fulfil all 
the duties that would be expected from an articled pupil, and 
she had kept faith with her Uncle, throwing herself heart 
and soul into it, to Belton's great satisfaction. 

He impressed on her from the very beginning that it was 
the master's eye that was mostly needed in her business. 
There was no necessity to put her hand to manual work. The 
men could do that. But she must know how it should be 
done and learn the supervision of it down to the smallest 
detail. Belton could not have had a more expert or willing 
pupil. 

All the same, Phil was never backward in lending a hand 
wherever it was needed. She did not attempt to pitch a load 
of hay, but she could drive a horse-rake over a cut field or 
the stubble after the reaper had done its work. 

It was early in January, just after the New Year. Phil 
had been up long before ^ylight and was with Betsy in the 
milking-shed. The cows were milked by machinery, and aU 
the latest gadgets to accelerate the work had been introduced. 
The cows came as usual to the milking-shed to have their 
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milk drawn. It was the yard boy’s business to bring them 
in and stall them in their proper places. 

On this particular morning Joe looked into the milking- 
shed as they were in the middle of the work. Caroline, one 
of the big girls, had left school to come into the dairy under 
Betsy’s eye. She caught sight of Joe’s white, agitated face 
and drew Phil’s attention to his presence. 

* 'Hello, Joe! What’s wrong?” asked Phil. 

"Them there bulls!” 

Before he could get any further with his slow speech, 
William appeared. Phil turned to him for elucidation. 

”Go and fetch them pitchforks,” he said angrily to the 
lad, giving him a warning cut across the back with his stick. 

Joe lied to the bam where tlie forks were kept. 

‘“What's the matter with the bulls?” asked Phil. 

“They’re having it out through the gate, the old ’un and 
the young ’un, the warmints!” William replied. “Half the 
world is knaves, and half is fules. I can do with a knave— 
but damn a fule like Joe.” 

Joe brought the pitchforks. Phil armed herself with one. 
Leaving Betsy to get on with Caroline’s aid, she joined 
William, who was not sorry to have additional help. 

As they hurried toward the field where the bulls were con- 
fronting each other, one on each side of the gate, William 

explained the situation. x * 

“That fule Joe, when he called up the cows, didn t lasten 

the gates properly. Thought they’d do as they were till he 
drove the cows back again. Hemp got out and made his 
way to old Tom's field. I happened to see ’em, one on each 
side of the gate. They were a-grumbling and trying to toss 
each other through the gate. They'll have it m bits if we 


don’t drive ’em off.” ^ t. »» a 

“I don’t see why they should want to fight, remarxea 

Phil. “They’ve each got their herd of cows.” 

“It’s all along of that there Daisy, the little muck. 1 

thought she’d settle down all right with the old bull. But, 

dall me, if she didn’t begin to hanker after the young un 

as soon as she was parted from him. She was al^ys 

a-shoving her head over the fence and bellowmg for him. 

They reached the field. Both buUs were showing signs of 

fight, stamping their feet and lowering their ^ads. 

now and then they butted into the gate, which-was rapidly 


being destroyed. 
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''Look at thatl Drat them beasts! That was a new gate 
last June/' said William, and he began to growl at them like 
a savage dog. 

They recognized his voice and stopped their belligerent 
operations. They turned and looked at him and his pitch- 
forks. Old Tom had experienced encounters with the 
formidable weapons of the farm. He had no wish to try 
conclusions with his three assailants. He knew he would 
get the worst of it, with a sore back into the bargain. He 
drew away and retired to a spot where the grass was still 
green and had not been trampled to soft mud. 

Hemp was inclined to resist authority, but a prod or two 
from a pitchfork brought him to his senses. He turned away 
from the gate and began to retrace his steps to the further 
entrance leading into his own field, which Joe had left op>en. 

“You go and fetch the cows, you dratted young fulel" 
said William to Joe. 

The lad was glad to escape the man's sharp tongue. The 
words William used had the sound of curses that went home, 
although they were rendered comparatively inoffensive by his 
mispronunciation. 

“I'll go and lead up Daisy.'' volunteered Phil. Daisy was 

to be given no choice this time. 

“Bring her round by the gate on the other side of the field, 
miss. Then she won't see old Tom. We'll put her with 
the young bull this time, and if that's a miss-fire and 
ain't no good she shall be fattened for next Christmas 
market." 

He hurried after Hemp, who was quietly feeding on his 
way to his own field. A touch now and then of William's 
pitchfork kept him on the move till he was safely penned in 
his special domain. There was the width of an empty 
meadow between him and old Tom, and the presence of 
the cows would bring peace. 

The rearrangement was effected, the fickle Daisy making 
no objection. 

“Now, be good, Daisy dear!” said Phil as she waited for 
William to make the gates secure. “I don't wish to eat you 
as prime beef. I want your milk for my butter." 

William heard her appeal to her favourite cow. 

“She's that flighty," he growled, “and light in her 
behaviour that I doubt if she will ever make a good milker. 
Just like some gals I've known, always got their eyes astray. 
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They only find themselves the worse off in the end and get 
left with the bad boys of the place." 

It was a wet spring, but there were occasional fine days 
which were so to speak snatched at to get certain things done. 

On a bright morning in April Belton reminded Phil that 
they had yet to break in the colt. 

"It's time to get the saddle on his back," said Belton. 

"Let’s take him in hand this very morning," replied Phil 
in ready response. 

She had already given him a name. Bell Buoy he was 
called. He was not sent to the breakers. The old-fashioned 
method of breaking horses still prevailed on the old Hall 
farm. William superintended, whilst Belton looked on. The 
master brought his shooting stool and sat under the lee of 
the fence, where he was protected from the east wind. 

Bell Buoy was first lunged — driven round in a circle on a 
long leash in a grass meadow where, if he lost his temper 
and threw himself about he could do nothing more than 
cover himself with mud and perspiration. Under the lash 
of a carter's whip that had an intimidating crack William sent 
him round and round till he was splashed with mud, and 
dripping. When he was thoroughly blown. Bell Buoy was 
brought to a standstill. He was up to his fetlocks in the soft 

soil that his hoofs had churned up. 

While recovering his wind and collecting his bewildered 
senses after the amazing treatment he had received, a saddle 
was slipped along his back till it was in p>osition. Without 
realizing all the ills that were befalling him, his tail was 
gently pulled through the crupper and the girths buckled. 

Phil with a handful of sugar and soft, treacherous words 
was beguiling him to eat it. At a sign, William gave her a 

leg up and she was in the saddle. 

The struggle began and continued until Bell Buoy came 
to his senses. All at once he seemed to connect the strange 
creature astride on his back with his benefactor of the sugan 
He submitted and cantered round the meadow. He found 
the new conditions preferable to that heartbreaking lungeing, 

under the lash of the carter's whip. . 

Phil soon had her steed well in hand and r^onsive to 
the snaffle as well as the pressure of her knee. The framing 
was continued every morning and sometimes m the aftem^n. 

In a week's time she had put Bell Buoy over his first 
hurdles, and Belton was well satisfied with hor^ and nder. 
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At this period Ringwood was not particularly happy over 

his own state of mind. He was becoming conscious that the 

day on which he did not happen to encounter Phil was a 
blank . 

No matter what he might be doing, he found himself on the 
alert to catch sight of her. It might be that she was walking 
in the village, or driving into Beltonville. Or she was some- 
where about among the pigs or cows or sheep with her uncle. 
The Rector was too busy to join her as a rule, wherever she 
was, or do more than say good morning if they happened 
to meet after his early morning service. 

From a distance he had seen the breaking in of Bell Buoy. 
He had strongly disapproved. It was not a fit job for a 
girl like Phil to be grappling with a half-broken colt. How- 
ever, he dared not speak. To remonstrate with Phil herself 
would only increase her desire to do as she thought best. To 
speak to Belton was almost as ineffectual. Belton had such 
faith in his niece's capabilities that other people's opinion, 
even Mrs. Oakley's, went for nothing. 

A week later Ringwood plucked up his courage and joined 
Belton as Phil was putting Bell Buoy through his paces. 
William's presence was no longer required. The horse's 
education had passed the lungeing stage and was now taking 
shape on the roads. But they had not yet dispensed with 
the preliminary gallop over the course in the meadow. The 
gallop ended with practice over the furze-topped hurdles, 
supposed to represent the hedges which, as a hunter, Bell 
Buoy would have to face. After a breather he would be 
introduced to the motor traffic in Beltonville and perhaps 
taken down to the sea to wet his legs. 

"The colt is coming along wonderfully," said Belton as the 
Rector bade him good morning. 

Couldn't Joe do the rough work?" Ringwood ventured 
to say. 

M^at, that heavy handed fool ! He would ruin a horse's 
mouth in an hour. Phil has the lightest hand I have ever 
known. And yet it is as firm as a man's. A good hand on a 
horse's mouth is a gift. It can't be taught. It is marvellous 
how a rider can communicate through the reins his own quiet 
confidence. Phil!" shouted Belton as she came up to them. 
"Put him over the hurdles." 

She turned back with a smile and took the hurdles all down 
the course. Suddenly Bell Buoy slipped as he was about to 
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take off at the last hurdle. He stopped dead and saved him- 
self. Phil was not so lucky. Taken by surpnse, she came 
over his head, turned a somersault and fell in the churned mud 
of the course on her back. She still retained the reins in 


her hand. , 

Ringwood, with an exclamation of dismay, ran torward. 

Phil was on her feet before he could reach her and laughing 

at the expression of concern that his face wore. She 

plastered from head to foot with the sandy clay of the light 

soil. A daub of it stained her nose and cheek. 

“Are you hurt?” he asked. , . u 

“Not a bit! Bell Buoy pecked as he took the last hurdl^ 
I ought to have given him a reminder with the whip to litt 

his feet and mind his steps.” 

She led her mount to the spot where Belton was sitting. He 


rose from his shooting stick. 

“I’m going to look at those fields we have put down for 
hay. They’ll want bush-harrowing. I have got a man I 

can spare iust now off the land. ’ , i 

“I’ll do it for you, Uncle,” cried Phil. I can take it in 

hand to-morrow morning. Bell Buoy can go out in the 


afternoon.” , , 

Her uncle looked her over with a slow smile. 

“It’s time you went home and had a bath and a change. 
You’re a fine figure of fun with all that mud on you. 

“It wasn’t Bell Buoy’s fault. It was my careless handling 
of him. He’s coming on splendidly. Hardly wante any 
breaking in at all. He’ll be as good a hunter as his mother 
is said Phil, jealous for the character of her mount. 

‘‘And his sire,'' added Belton as he went on his way. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


R INGWOOD prepared to go his ways like the rest of the 
world. He did not hurry himself. 

''Are you mounting again?" he asked. 

"No, I want a chat with you. Walk with me to the Old 
HaU." 

With a quickening of the pulse he accepted her invitation. 
They fell into step. The rein was hanging over her arm. Bell 
Buoy followed, thrusting his velvety nose at the pocket of her 
tunic where she kept the sugar. 

"Uncle Dick and Aunt Olive are going to Norwich for a 
day's shopping next Monday. I shall have the afternoon to 
myself. This is Thursday. If you are free on Monday, I 
thought we might go to the Broads. You have never yet 
, been. I hear that the floods have subsided and the water 
is looking lovely." 

"If you can spare the time, I should be delighted." 

"I shall be obliged to go whether you come or not. I must 
see Allen who has charge of The Cat.** 

"The Catr* 

"My house-boat. I am afraid I shall not be able to take 
her out this summer. I shall be too busy. But she must be 
kept trim and in order. We can use the dinghy for rowing 
on Monday." 

They reached the Old Hall. Phil took Bell Buoy straight 
to the stable. They met William in the stable-yard. He 
stared at Phil and a slow smile spread over his rugged face. 

"To look at you, miss, you've had a fall. You must have 
come a rare old swattiker!" 

"My fault. It wasn't the colt's fault. He was tired and 
I didn't lift him properly over the last hurdle." 

William led the horse away. She turned to the Rector and 
continued : 

"I will write to Allen who has charge of the boat and tell 
him we are coming. It is not far from Wroxham. I'll drive 
you over to the wharf where The Cat is lying. I'm afraid 
she badly needs a coat of paint. That's a job Jim and I used 
to do together. I haven't time for it now. Allen must do 
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up the boat properly. If I don’t use it myself, there are other 
people glad to have the loan of it. I’ll call for you at two 
o’clock sharp after an early lunch on Monday. That’s your 
slack day, isn’t it?” 

‘T won’t forget.” 

Was it likely? A whole afternoon with Phil to himself! 

“There’s a moon,” continued Phil. "If the weather is 
decent we may be a little late. Tell Mrs. Pearce you will be 
home to supper between nine and ten.” 

In her absence the post had brought a letter for Phil. She 
opened it. It was from Jim to say that he was being trans- 
ferred by his firm from the head office in London to a Branch 
which was being opened in Manchester. 

The firm had hitherto been content to employ an agency 
there. The time had come when Ae agency had been found 
inadequate for their business and it was deemed advisable to 
open a Branch. Jim was to be second in the new office with 
two clerks under him. It was for Jim and his superior to 

work the venture up and make it a success. 

He explained that he ought to consider himself lucky, as 
it meant promotion. It was more or less a position of 
although he was not the head. He was to draw an extra fifty 
pounds a year, which was a consideration in addition to 
raising him above the status of the ordinary clerk. 

But it had its disadvantages. These affected him strongly. 
One of the conditions attached to the new move concerned his 
summer holiday. As it was a new venture, he would have 
to relinquish the usual fortnight granted in August. AU he 
could hope to have was a long week-end in which the August 
Bank Holiday would be included. At the utmost it would 
be from the Thursday evening to the following Tu^day. It 
he came South he would be obliged to go to Lincolnshu-e to 
see his parents. All hope of a trip on the Broads such as he 

had enjoyed in the summer before must pyen up. 

Then followed a long lament that went to Phil s heart. He 
hated the town. London had been bad enough. Manch^ter 
would be worse. He loathed the confinement to the office and 


the monotony of desk work. , , j his 

He had done his best to get out of it and had begg^ 

father to allow him to join his elder brother on the bi^ fam. 

He was informed that there was no room for a third. His 

father still took an active lead in the management and tus 

brother made an able assistant. Unless they opened out more 
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land a second assistant was not needed. And there was no 
extra land to be had since the bulb cultivation had been intro- 
duced. Jim was strongly recommended to stay where he was 
and make the best of his opportunities, which from all 
accounts seemed to be promising. 

Phil gave the letter to Mrs. Oakley to read. 

“Poor old Jim!" said her aimt as she returned it. “I'm 
more sorry for him than I can express," and she spoke from 
the bottom of her heart, 

“It means good-bye to all of us down here. Goodness 
knows when we shall see him again," remarked Phil with 
concern. 

“You must write and console him. Don’t lose touch with 
Jim." 

Phil was not a good correspondent at any time. 

“Console him!" she cried, “Impossible! You might as 
well shut me up within the four walls of the parish pound and 
try to console me for my loss of liberty with words. I shall 
not be surprised if Jim frets himself ill." 

“I always thought it possible that Hassan might send for 
him some day and find him some appointment out in India," 
said Mrs. Oakley. 

“Jim wouldn’t go even if he offered him something that 
doubled his present salary." 

“I know India is not considered the 'catch' it used to be 
for the merchant in the old days,” said Mrs. Oakley. 

"His father ought to make room for him on the bulb farm," 
said Phil with a touch of indignation in her voice. “There 
must be office work in connection with it which he could take 
off his brother's hands." 

Then we shan't see him here this coming summer," 
remarked Mrs. Oakley, "I suppose he couldn't run down 
just to say good-bye before he goes to Manchester." 

Not a chance of it! You see, he says that he is off the 
day after to-morrow. The firm is evidently in a hurry to get 
it all fixed up and Jim is entirely at their service. They 
haven't given him decent time to pack up his traps. I call 
it rather a shame." 

On the following Monday Phil saw her uncle and aunt off 
to Norwich, where they intended to lunch. Belton had at last 
given up his old mail phaeton and fast-trotting mare and had 
started a car with a reliable chauffeur. Although he would 
not admit it, the change suited him in many ways. It saved 
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both time and fatigue. He had to get used to the increased 
pace at which the car went. But it was not long before he 
gained confidence in his driver. ^Vhen once this had come, 

he fully appreciated the change. 

After Phil had seen them go she changed into a tweed skirt 
and coat suitable for boating. She lunched by herself and got 
out her car. She pulled up punctually to the minute at the 
rectory door. Ringwood was ready and at the sound of her 

horn he appeared in the doorway. 

''Where's your greatcoat?" she asked, seeing him in ms 

thin, black suit. 

“Shall I want it?" 

“Rather! It's bound to be cold on the water at this time 


of the year." , . , i rx 

It was not too warm driving through the air when they lett 

the shelter of the leafy lanes and reached the marsh la^ 

Allen met them on the wharf where they left the car. il^y 

spent some time inspecting The Cat. She was lying at her 

moorings, looking quite ready to be taken out on a summer 

trip. What memories the sight of the boat brought back to 

Phil!— Hassan, Jim, Joan and Lawrenp and a number of 

young friends belonging to the neighbourhood Many of ^em 

were dispersed and could never gather together again. Still, 

if she was so minded, she might muster round her a happy 


nartv for The Cat. . , , • • ^ 

She gave Allen her orders and left him with the impre^ion 

that she would be there in the summer once more, all being 

well, although she had not much hope of getting away from 

the farm and Uncle Dick. ^ t,- 

‘‘We will have a row on the broad,” she said to Ringw^d. 

‘‘And come back to the inn for a high tea at six o clock. You 

won’t mind having afternoon tea a little late. We miK 

have a substantial meal before we start for the long drive 


*^°He was quite ready to fall in with anything she 
propose. He was taking a holiday for once m a way and 

"'^^Have you^ad many visitors?” she ask^ Allen. 

‘‘None Miss Phil. It’s too early yet for them. 

‘‘So much the better. We shall have the place t®. 

Is The Kitten ready?” It was the name of the dinghy • 
‘‘She’s spick and span. I gave her a coatog 
soon as thJ^ frost went. My wife has aired the cushions and 
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washed the covers. I think you will be pleased with the little 
craft.’* 

Allen took a pride in his work. He had a fleet of boats of 
all kinds and sizes in his charge. Phil was one of his most 
valued customers, and it was with much gratification that he 
received a visit from her. He brought up The Kitten, drawing 
the dinghy to the steps of the staith. 

‘"Come along. Rector 1” cried Phil. 

“Am I to row?” he asked with a sudden misgiving. It was 
long since he had handled an oar, 

“No, I'll do the sculling and take you to the different points 
I want you to see. Can you steer?” 

“I think so,” he said modestly. 

“You boated at Cambridge, didn't you?” 

“Very little. I took up cricket. You can't do both. You 
must choose between the two. I thought cricket would be 
more useful than the other in my future work.” 

He hesitated in stepping into the boat. She gave him her 
hand while Allen pulled the dinghy close in to the steps. 
“Steady onl” she cried. “Put your right foot firmly down 

in the middle and keep your balance.” 

As soon as they were seated and she had put out her sculls, 
Allen gave the dinghy a steady push and sent it adrift. The 
water was clear and limpid after its winter rest from the 
drainage of the fleet of summer boats. The air seemed to be 
purified as wdl. The scene was a joy to Phil, a lover of the 
country. Even though she was a land-girl belonging to the 
uplands, she revelled in the long stretches of water spreading 
out in broad silvery streaks to the distant shore of reed-bed 
and coarse sedge. 

Ringwood brought out of his top-coat pocket a warm pair 
of gloves and pulled them on. 

“Cold, Rector?” . . 

She looked at him with curiosity. Was he really enjoying 
himself or was he wishing himself back by his study fire? It 
was useless to inquire. He could not do otherwise than assure 
her that he was happy and pleased to be out with her. 

“My hands are a little chilly from holding the tiller ropes,' 

he replied. ^ ^ . . . 

“When we land I'll take you for a walk before tea which 

will set your blood circulating. Look at those reeds. A fine 

crop for the reed-cutters.” 

She explained how the reed-beds were cultivated and when 
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they were ht for harvesting. He asked what they were used 
for. She described the various uses to which they were put. 

'‘They must be cut at the waxing of the moon/’ she said. 
“It must be some days before the full. They must be cut 
well below the water. An inch below is worth three inches 
above. They cut them with sharp, long-handled sickles and 
it takes a man strong in the arm and wrist to do it." 

“Isn’t the behef about the moon a bit of country super- 
stition?" he asked. 

“Superstition or not, the men won’t cut them under any 
other conditions. I like their old beliefs. It is not easy to 
dig out their superstitions; they are very deeply rooted. No 
one can say when they originated, but the fact remains that 
most of them are wonderfully correct." 

She rowed a few strokes to bring the boat close to the fringe 
of reed. A flight of sedge warblers rose into the air and 
settled down again, their warbling changed into chirrups of 
alarm. 

“Look at the birds, the little dears I They are the sparrows 
of the reed-beds. They have already built their nests among 
the reeds." 

Another five minutes of strenuous sculling brought them to 
grassy banks where an old willow hung over the water here 
and there. She f>ointed out one with a split trunk that was 
gradually dropping into a watery grave. 

“We call that particular tree Old John’s tree. It marks the 
spot where a tragedy happened years ago which is still remem- 
bered. The tree is very handy for tying up a boat if one 
wants a rest from rowing. There’s a firm landing-place on 
the bank which is useful." 

“Who was Old John?" 

“A waterman, clever at catching eels and flight shooting. 
He could always supply you with plovers’ eggs in season and 
wild fowl." 

“What was the tragedy connected with him?" 

“He was drowned imder that tree. No one ever found out 
how he came by his death. He could swim like a fish, but 
the village had its suspicion." 

“Was he drunk?" 

“They said not. When he left the inn where we are gomg 
to have tea he was perfectly sober. And he had no liquor 
on him, so he couldn’t have been taking any out on the marsh. 
He kept one of his eel-boxes in the water under the tree. It 
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is supposed that he fell into the broad while he was trying 
to pull the box out. He had received an order for three 
pounds of eels.” 

“The bank gave way and let him fall in, I suppose.” 

“There was no sign of a breakaway.” 

“How did the people of the village account for it?” 

“They said he was murdered by his wife, Molly. She was 
an ill-tempered woman. She always said she would ‘do’ for 
him soon as the last of her girls left the old home. Eliza 
went into service on one of the farms. After the girl departed, 
John ^d Molly led a worse cat-and-dog life than ever. One 
moonlight night when he was after the three pounds of eels 
that were ordered, Molly followed him without his seeing her. 
She caught him by the collar of his old jacket and before he 
could twist himself out of her strong grip he was in the water. 
It is deep just at that spot, but he could easily have saved 
himself and climbed out of the water helping himself by the 
branches of the tree which hung low. But she wouldn't let 
him get out. John kept an eel-prick standing up against the 
trunk of the tree. You know what a prick is?” 

“I’ve seen the thing. Rather more unpleasant than a 
pitchfork.” 

“A good deal worse at its business end. Molly drove at 
him every time he approached the bank. The prick caught 
in his clothes and she held him down until he was dead. 
Dreadful old hag! Fancy watching the bubbles come up till 
the man was drowned!” 

* ‘Was it proved against her ? ' ’ 

“They couldn't get evidence enough. Molly declared that 
she ran out of her house only when she heard his cries for 
help. She swore that she never touched the eel-prick. When 
it was pointed out to her that he was an expert swimmer, 
she vowed that it was the water-weeds that clogged his feet 
and prevented him from getting out.” 

' ‘Where was the eel-prick when the rescue party came ? ’ * 

“Standing against the tree where John kept it.'^ 

“Was it wet?” 

“No one had the sense to notice its condition. It was seized 
hastily and used as a possible means of lifting him to the 
surface. Anyway, they couldn't get evidence enough to con- 
vict her. They say she is paying for it now.” 

“How do they make that out?” he asked. 

“She died a year later and ever since then she has been 
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obliged to commit her ghastly crime again a few nights before 
the full moon. They keep the eel-prick standing there on 
purpose for her to use. If it isn't there, she will shriek the 
parish awake, they say, and keep everyone shivering till 
daylight. John and his wife go through that awful scene, 
he imploring her to help him out, she jabbing at him with 
the eel-prick till he screams for mercy again and again." 
''You don't believe such nonsense, do you?" 

"I should like to believe it, only I know too much: the ciy 
of the screech-owl that hovers over the place in search of 
water-rats, the squawk of the heron, the scream of the gulls 
and other birds flying in from the sea. Then there are the 
sucking noises in the mud made by the eels and big fresh-water 
fish, the squeak of the rats. The night is as full of strange 
noises as the day. It is curious that the marsh birds cry Md 
wail just as you might imagine lost souls would do if they 
were allowed to wander. I have often listened to them when 

I have been staying on board The Cat.** 

Ringwood remained silent. This marsh land was a iiew 
world to him of which he knew nothing. It has its n^stenes. 
Only those who live in their midst recognize them, 
solve them. And a stranger has no love for a world that he 

does not understand. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


I T was colder on the water than on land. The wind blew 
over the flats that lay between the broad and the sea with 
no shelter to break its force, ft came from the north-east. 

At five o'clock they abandoned the dinghy and gave it back 
into Allen's charge. They started for the walk promised by 
Phil. The exercise stirred their circulation and warmed them. 

Phil explained the geography of the country and pointed 
out the direction in which Blickling Hall lay. It was too far 
off for them to see it. 

"Ann Bullen lived there. I can't say that we are particu- 
larly proud of her/' said Phil. "Bullens may still be found 
in East Anglia, but they do not claim relationship with the 
lady of history." 

Phil chose a path that took them along the bank of a river 
that emptied itself into the broad. Marshes and long rows of 
willows stretched before them into the distance where the 
uplands began. 

The path was not good after the winter rains and floods, 
and Phil led her companion back to the staith. Some 
roughly-made seats were placed under the lee of a wall that 
separated the landing-place from the marsh. They had the 
place to themselves. In another three months it would be 
thronged with parties of boating people. Allen's hands would 
then be more thdui full. Mrs. Allen would be coining money 
by the sale of loaves of bread, bottles of milk, rashers of 
bacon, to say nothing of fresh vegetables and fruit all ready 
for cooking on the primus stoves of the house-boats and 
barges. 

Phil's eyes were upon the water. She had detected a pair 
of coots fussing about a floating nest in the reeds. Ringwood's 
dwelt on the figure by his side. He had no thought for 
anything else. Words rushed to his lips which refused to be 

"Phil! Phil!" he said softly. "Will you marry me?" 
The momentous question could not be held back any longer. 
In her surprise she actually made a movement that was very 
like a start. She turned on him and said : 
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Rector! what are you talking about? I am not marrying 
anyone." 

"But some day you must marry." 

"Not at all! Look at Uncle Dick! He has done without 
a wife and he is over fifty. I am going to be like him, single 
and devoted to the farm. I am virtually his articled pupil. 
He has taken me on for the usual two years." 

"But you haven't signed any agreement." 

"Not actually, but I have given him my word that I will 
stay on with him for that period, possibly longer. What has 
put this nonsense into your head, wanting to marry me?" 

Then came the old story of love and devotion, admiration 
and appreciation for the only girl he had ever met whom he 
wanted to marry. His confession was not free froni a certain 
self-consideration. He was not pouring forth his passion 
wholeheartedly, as though shaken to his very depths. She 
had listened to Hassan's declaration of his love when he had 
let himself go; and though the Oriental had never made a deep 
impression on Phil's youthful affections, it had been more 
impressive than the words to which she was listening now. 

In Hassan's case she had been more in love with the 
romance of it all than the man. She had determined to marry 
the handsome young foreigner because it appealed to her love 
of adventure. The opposition she had met with had only 
added a zest to the affair and had made her obstinate in 
wishing to carry it through. Hence the discovery that he was 
already as good as married served only to hurt her pride. 

Ringwood's proposal contained no element of romance. It 
was commonplace with no attraction from Phil's point of 
view, and offered nothing in the way of adventure. All the 
help that he needed in the parish she was already 
except in the matter of attendance at his services. Jhe^ she 
definitely and firmly refused to be present at. They interfered 

with her duties on the farm. , 

Why should the Rector want to alter their relabonship ana 

disturb the happy life she was leading under her uncle s 

"sh" thought of the uncles and aunt. Mrs. Oakley would 
doubtless be very pleased. It would be a much inore sudaDie 
match for her niece than the Muhammadan would have beeii. 
Uncle Harry, placid and easy-going, would agree witft ms 
wife, but Unclfe Dick would be a different propoation 
altogether. He might make all sorts of objections, iney 
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would be of a selfish character. What would he do if he was 
deprived of Phil's assistance upon which he was already learn- 
ing to rely? As these thoughts crowded in upon her, she 
scarcely heard what the new lover by her side was saying. 
He broke off in his protestations to repeat the momentous 
question : 

“Phil darling, will you marry me? Will you be my wife?" 

He took her hand in his. All his clerical life he had 
repressed his emotions. Now he ventured to open the 
flood-gates, but there still remained a curious restraint, a con- 
sciousness that he was treading on ground that had hitherto 
been forbidden. Was he doing right in letting himself go in 
this way? 

“Give me time to get my breath. Rector!" cried Phil, too 
good-natured to follow the dictates of common sense which 
were to refuse him on the spot. A kind of pity took possession 
of her. She must let him down gently if it was to be a refusal. 

“Take all the time you like, little darling, only let it be 
'yes’ at the end of it." 

“I can't give you an answer straight away. I shall have 
to talk this over with the uncles and aunt. After my misfire 
with Hassan, I agreed with them that I was too young to be 
anything but a land-girl for some years to come." 

“But this is not a matter for the family to decide. It rests 
between you and me," he pleaded. 

“Do you know how old I am?" 

“Somewhere in the twenties," he said tentatively. 

“Wrong! I am still in my 'teens." 

“You look older." 

“I don't feel older now that I have taken up this work." 

“Phil, give me a chance. Don't turn me down. Talk it 
over, if you like, with your aunt." 

He knew that Mrs. Oakley would be on his side. He slipped 
an arm round her waist and drew her closer. 

“Pity you can't marry Aunt Olive. If it wasn't for Uncle 
Harry being in the way, she would suit you far better than 
I should." 

For answer he pulled her to him and took his first kiss. It 
was gentle, almost apologetic. 

Phil was not without experience in the art of kissing. Quite 
unconsciously, like a child, she returned it when she felt his 
lips on hers. 

The blood leaped in his veins. Then she drew away from 
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him. Allen was about the place. It was just six o'clock and 
he would be coming presently to summon them to tea. She 
had no wish to be caught by the man in anything that looked 
like ‘‘being courted," as he would put it when he told his 
wife. 

“You kiss nicely," she said with childish simplicity and a 
complete absence of self-consciousness. 

He gave a short laugh. The remark checked any further 
attempts on his part at love-making. Allen summoned them 
into his wife’s comfortable parlour, where an ample meal was 
spread. They were quite ready for it. The keen air on the 

water had made them hungry. 

The question he had asked remained unanswered. He had 
the consolation of the assurance that he had not been refused. 
He might still plead his suit with renewed efforts at the next 

opportunity. . . . 

They did not linger after they had done justice to Mrs. 

Allen’s excellent high tea. There was the drive home before 
them. The evening was drawing in and the sim was low on 
the horizon before they started the car. The ti^ffic on the 
road was slight at this time of the year. A moon m its second 
quarter was flooding the landscape with hght, and Phil s eare 
could distinguish the cry of a marsh-bird once or twice as it 
flew homing late over their heads. As the car drew up at 

the rectory she said: . 

“Well, Rector! I hope I have given you a good impression 

of my beloved broad-land." -d * u * 

“I have enjoyed my afternoon amazingly. Hut— out 

“Was there a fly in the ointment?" she asked with a smile. 
“You know that I had to miss evensong, to my great 


^‘And disappoint — no, give a holiday to two old pensioners. 
I can safely say that they would be rather pleased than 

*^^^^fknew that Mrs. Oakley would not be home from ^orwch 
in time to attend the service, so for once in a way I didn t 
mind closing the church. But I mustn't do it again. 

''And I left Betsy to manage the dairy by herself with only 
Caroline to help. So we may consider that we have played 
truant this afternoon. Good night, Rector. 

“Phil, my name is Reginald." 

"A mouthful. I much prefer Rector. 

He left it at that. 
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‘*AJay I come and see you to-morrow morning after 
matins?” 

shall be desperately busy with the lambs. Three or four 
of them have to be bottle-fed, and I want to get them penned 
up with their mothers into a more sheltered place than the one 
they are occupying just now. It*s too cold for them and they 
are too much exposed to this east wind.” 

^Perhaps after lunch will suit you better.” 

”1 shall have to get away directly lunch is over to deliver 
a consignment of dairy and garden stuff in Beltonville, butter, 
eggs, early rhubarb and lettuces.” 

‘T thought you had arranged all the deliveries by lorry,” 
he replied, disappointed. 

”The lorry is going to Yarmouth, This is a small quantity 
just to keep things going. There’s been a run on the supplies 
caused by the Easter visitors.” Then she took pity on him. 
“Come to tea. I shall be back by then, and I shall be out 
of my morning kit which you dislike so much.” 

“Clothed and in your right mind, I hope. I want to 
discuss ’ ’ 


She interrupted him with a light laugh. 

“All right. I’ll put them all wise on the subject this 
evening.” 

“Will you send me a few lines in the morning just to give 
me my answer?” 

“Shan’t have time. I don't envy you your interview with 
Uncle Dick. I shall leave you to fight it out between you. 
But please understand that I am not going to play him false. 
I am as fond of Uncle Dick as I shall ever be of you, old 
dear. It’s a pity I can’t many him!” 

Again her happy laugh rang out at the expression on his 
face as he listened to her careless words. She drove away, 
leaving Ringwood to the enjoyment of “love's young 
dream.” 


Phil by the waterside or in the dinghy all to himself was 
one thing. With Uncle Dick behind her urging his claims, 
it was quite another. He watched her out of sight and turned 
dejectedly into the rectoiy. However, long years of rigid 
self-discipline had left him master of himself. He had one 
consoling thought. She had not rejected him. 

As Phil drove up to the garage, the housemaid met her with 
the information that the master and Mrs. Oakley had returned 
safely from Norwich and supper was on the table. She also 
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mentioned incidentally that one of the new-bom Iambs had 
been brought to the house by the shepherd. _ 

“Cook has taken charge of it, mi^. She has got it 
kitchen and covered it up with a bit of house-flannel. The 
shepherd asked if you would give it a bottle of milk before 

you go to bed." 

“Is it going to die?” asked Phil anxiously. 

“The shepherd wasn't surtf. He thought that if anyone 

could keep it alive, it would be you, miss.” 

All thought of the Rector was banished from Phil s 
by the maid's information. She could only think of the frail 
little creature that had been committed to her care. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 


T he scented air of the old drawing-room seemed to hold 
a welcome in it as Ringwood was shown in. Freesias, 
hyacinths and violets responded to the warmth of the log fire 
that burnt in the old-fashioned grate. The aroma of freshly- 
made tea mingled with the scent of the spring flowers. 

The family had already assembled and Mrs. Oakley had 
taken her usual place before the tea-tray. She rose from her 
chair and hurried towards the visitor with both hands 
extended. She seized his with a gesture that expressed more 
than words. 

Her husband also advanced to meet Ringwood. His greet- 
ing, although not so demonstrative as his wife's, was 
unmistakably friendly. 

Belton smiled and held out a hand, saying as he did so : 
“Well, Rector, do you really expect me to aid and abet 

you in this design of yours?" 

“Design?" Ringwood repeated with a puzzled expression. 
“Oh! do you mean in my wanting a wife and having an 
eye on your niece?" 

“Of crimping my assistant. She's the most useful hand I 
have on the estate," replied Belton, turning his attention back 
to the excellent fare set before him. 

“I hope to win her," answered Ringwood warmly. “But, 
to tell you the truth, she hasn't given me a direct reply to 
my proposal yet." 

“You'll get it all right in time." 

“She has told me that I may consider you, Mr. Belton, as 
my chief rival, my only rival. You don't look very formid- 
able," he concluded with a smile, as his eyes rested on the 
stout elderly man before him. 

Mrs. Oakley laughed happily. She could not hide her 
satisfaction at the thought of Phil making such a good 
match. From her point of view, it seemed all that could be 
desired. 

Oakley was not altogether on his wife's side. He gave his 
opinion without hesitation. 

“Phil is much more suited to be a farmer's wife than the 
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wife of a padre. She loves the work that she is doing so well 
under Dick's guidance. She has got it in her blood." 

"I don't see why she should not give it up, exchange it 
for other work equally important," objected Mrs. Oalcley. 
"She could devote herself entirely to parish work, knowing 
the people as she does, which would be much more 
suitable than tramping after her uncle over the estate in all 
weathers." 

"That is just what I hope to persuade her to do," said 
Ringwood, entirely at one with his hostess. "She loves the 
parish work. The people are devoted to her. It is wonderful 
what an influence she has over the boys and girls." 

"You will have a task to get her away from the cows," 
remarked Belton. "Have you any decent sheds fit to house 
stock behind the rectory?" 

"There is the old tithe bam and nearer the house are some 
stables and the usual outbuildings that are to be found on 
glebe land." 

"Before you know where you are, she'll be starting a dairy 
and will be borrowing my red-polled bull. Old Hemp. I have 
already made her a present of Daisy, the red-polled cow," 
and Belton chuckled at the vision that came before his 


"Where is Phil, by the by?" asked Oakley. "Why doesn t 
she come in and help with the tea and cakes?" 

He was doing the honours and feeling that it was not really 

his business. 

"She was in the dairy when I passed on my way into the 
house," said Belton, who never by any chance used the front 


door. ^ 

‘‘Does she know that Mr. Ringwood is here? 


asked Mrs. 


Oakley, , , 

"She heard the front-door bell when he rang, because she 

said, ‘Oh, dash! Visitors!' I think she had forgotten all 

about you. Rector. Did you tell her you were coming? 

asked Belton. ™ ^ 

At that moment Phil burst into the room, Phil m her tunic, 

breeches and puttees. She looked hot and worried. 

"Hello, my dears!" she cried. "How are you. Rector? 

She laid a friendly hand on his shoulder as she passed fo Mre. 

Oaklev’s side. "Give me a cup of tea, please, Aimbe. Plenty 

of milk, so that I can drink it at once. I'm in a tearing 


hurry." 
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She helped herself to half a toasted tea-cake and fell upon 
it hungrily, 

'‘Sit down, Phil,” said Mrs. Oakley, looking at her niece 
with disapproval. “You ought to have changed for 
tea." 

“Sorry," replied Phil, quite unabashed. “I had no time 
to change. Besides, I must go back. It*s that butter that 
won't come. Betsy, Caroline and I have been taking turns 
at the chum for more than three mortal hours. It's this cold 
east wind that's the bother. It was cold on the water yester- 
day, wasn't it. Rector? — but I didn't feel it, as I was 
sculling." 

“I think I should appreciate boating more in the summer 
than at this time of the year," he replied without any 
enthusiasm. 

“It is never really warm on the Broads," remarked Mrs. 
Oakley. “Whenever I’ve been on the water, it has always 
seemed very chilly.” 

“The trippers bathe in the Broads, don’t they?" he 
asked. 

“Yes, but in my opinion the sea water is much more 
pleaisant. It is more buoyant than the fresh and is less 
suggestive of water- weeds and eels." 

“Another cup of tea, please. Auntie, and then I must be 
off,” said Phil, handing up her empty cup. 

“Have you seen to the lambs?” asked Belton. 

“Yes, I made time for them. Most of them are doing well. 
Even the last little misery that got wet in the terrific shower 
of sleet last night is going to pull through." 

She was still standing. She put down her cup. Her uncle 
said: “A wet season plays old Harry with the lambs. I don't 
mind frosts and cold wind, but save me from sleet and 
rain." 

“I must go. See you all later," cried Phil, picking 
up a second slice of cake to eat as she went back to the 
dairy. 

“But, Phil!" remonstrated Mrs. Oakley. “Mr. Ringwood 
wants to talk to you." 

“I can't possibly stop just now — unless he can tell me how 
to hurry up the butter when it won't 'come.' " She turned 
to Belton. “Uncle Dick, the sh^herd says that these sick 
lambs will do better on tiimcd milk." 

“He's right,” 
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“Aunt Olive, is there any tinned milk in the storeroom?” 
“No, dear. I^m afraid not. We have no use for it in our 
housekeeping. ' ' 

“Then I shaJl have to run into Beltonville to get some as 
soon as I have finished in the dairy.” 

“Phil! Phil! just a moment,” called Mrs. Oakley after her. 
Her aunt rose from her chair and followed her into the hall, 
closing the door behind her. 

“My dear! you must have a talk with the Rector. He has 
come on purpose to see you.” 

“I can't sit down and have a chat as I am and I haven't 
time to change. He must wait.” 

“He wants his answer to the question he asked you 
yesterday.” 

“Oh! settle it as you like. And you can give him a kiss 
from me. He kisses quite nicely.” 

“He is very anxious that you ” 

“I know! I know! He said all that last evening as we 
drove home. Bless his heart! He is rather a dear. When 

I am out of my articles with Uncle Dick ” 

“Your articles! How absurd you are!” 

“Anyhow, as I said before, settle it as you like and don't 
forget the kiss.” 

“Are you ever going to be serious?” asked Mrs. Oakley in 
despair, 

“Yes, over the butter. I am serious to swearing point. 
Nearly four mortal hours 'coming.' One would think it was 
bewitched.” 

“But, Phil darling, about Mr. Ringwood. Do you hke 
him?” 

“He's an old dear!” 

“Do you like anyone better?” 

“No, he's the best of the bunch. If I have to get married 
some time or other, he'll do, and you'll like it, I know. I 
must really be off.” 

She scampered away to the dairy, where a heated Caroline 
and a much worried Betsy were still labouring in vain. They 
were longing to slip away to the kitchen for a cup of tea. 

Phil released them. , 

“Off you go! Scoot!” she cried, seizing the handle ot tne 

chum and throwing fresh energy into the task. 

waiting for you with a fresh pot of tea and some of her hot 

toasted scones.” 
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Mrs. Oakley returned to the drawing-room full of 
apologies. Her husband was doing his best to entertain the 
visitor. 

am afraid I took Phil by surprise yesterday. She told 
you all about it, of course," said J^ngwood. 

Mrs. Oakley's thoughts went back to the previous evening. 
Just as they had seated themselves at the table, and without 
waiting for the maid to leave the room, Phil had electrified 
them all by saying: 

"I say, Auntie! Here's a go! The Rector says he wants 
to marry me ! ' ' 

The announcement had fairly taken their breath away and 
left them speechless. Phil, glancing round, had noted the 
effect of her words. The expression of amazement on their 
dear old faces was too much for her. She had gone off into 
a burst of laughter that was almost hysterical. 

Mrs. Oakley was unable to repeat the story to the 
Recto^. 

*T must tell you that we were surprised, whatever Phil may 
have been," she said. Then, pulling herself together, she 
continued: "May I add that we were very pleased for dear 
Phil's sake. Her love-affairs have not run as smoothly as 
we could have wished. Perhaps now with entirely new 
prospects they may end more happily." 

"I shall do my best to make her happy," said Ringwood 
warmly. 

"Even if she brings along her favourite cow, Daisy," put 
in Belton with a smile, as he rose from his seat. 

He and Oakley excused themselves on the plea of business 
and left Mrs. Oakley with the Rector. 

"Will you stay to dinner?" asked Mrs. Oakley as soon as 
they were alone. 

"What time do you dine?" 

"At half -past six. It used to be six in my father's time 
and half-past five when my grandfather was alive. Phil would 
like to make it seven, but the old hour of half-past six suits 
my brother best unless he has to go to Norwich, as was the 
case yesterday." 

"I am sorry I can’t manage it. I have evensong at 
half-past six." 

"Come in after dinner. You will find Phil properly clothed 
and with her mind free of butter anxieties." 

"I dine myself at half-past seven. I am afraid I could not 
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get here before half-past eight, which would be rather late for 
you." 

Mrs. Oakley admitted that it would be so. 

"Phil goes to bed at nine. She is up between five and six. 
She is obliged to turn in early; so is my brother." 

He rose to go. There was no point in staying on indefinitely. 

"Better luck next time," he said, with a brave attempt to 
show a cheerfulness of spirit he was far from feeling. "I 
dare say that I shall find opportunities of seeing her. She 
is not making butter every afternoon " 

"No, it usually ‘comes’ under the hour and the work is 
cleared away long before lunch." 

"Nor will she be scouring Belton ville for tins of milk for 
the lambs." 

Mrs. Oakley was unwilling to let him go with nothing 
settled. 

"Sit down again for a few minutes. It's only just five 
o'clock. There are two or three little points I should like to 
mention. Do you mind telling me if enough passed between 
you and Phil to give you grounds for considering yourself 
engaged to her?" 

"I think I may safely say yes to that question." 

"Did Phil give you a definite consent to your proposal, such 
as might constitute an engagement on her part?" 

He hesitated as he searched back in his memory for the 
exact words that passed between them. Phil had listened in 
silence. She had allowed him to kiss her without repulsing 
him. On the contrary, he was under the impression that there 
had been a distinct return of the kiss. But on neither side 
had there been any display of great emotion. He had been 
restrained, and perhaps had not roused anything more than 
a half-hearted response. 

"All I can honestly tell you, Mrs. Oakley, is that Phil didn't 
turn me down. I have been living on that fact ever since 
then." 

"And you parted friends?" 

"The best of friends. She also spoke confidently of seeing 
me some time to-day." 

"You know her age?" ,, 

"She told me yesterday. She is younger than I thought. 

"In many respects she is still a child as you will find out 

when you know her better." , 

Mrs. Oakley was nervously afraid lest he should be inchnea 
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to resent Phil's off-hand manner and hoped that he would put 
it down to a childishness which time would cure. 

'‘I talked it over with my husband and brother last night 
after Phil had gone to bed. They are her guardians as 
perhaps you know. She comes into her money when she is 
twenty-one. They decided that it would be as well if she 
waited till she was of age before she married. It would give 
her time to know her mind and if she really wished to marry 
a man like yourself with responsibilities." 

She paused. She had a criticism to make which might seem 
to be disloyal to Phil. Yet she felt that she could not leave 
it unsaid. 

**Much as I should like to see Phil your wife, I don't think 
that she is suited at present to fill that position with dignity. 
During the period of waiting till she is of age, she might lose 
her childishness and fit herself to be a rector's wife. At 
present she seems to be nothing but a happy care-free school- 
girl." 

"It would mean two years of waiting, a long engagement 
from my point of view. I had contemplated making it six 
months at most," he replied. The prospect dismayed hini. 

"Some girls might be quite ready at her age but she is 
not." 

Mrs. Oakley spoke with a conviction that was not to be 
gainsaid. 

"I have the means to keep her as she is living now with 
you. I can afford a good housekeeper if she does not wish 
to be burdened with housekeeping and accounts." 

Mrs. Oakley hastened to reassure him on the subject of 
expenditure. 

"I have no fear that there will be any difficulty over finance. 
Did she tell you what her private means are independently 
of us?" 

"We did not get down to any hard facts." 

"Then it is just as well that I should make everything clear. 
Her father, my brother Godfrey, married against iny father's 
wishes. Tlie girl was everything that we could desire but her 
people were not. However Godfrey didn't marry the family. 
He married Marjorie. And when he found that she was not 
an acceptable daughter-in-law, he took her away to India 
where he got a commercial billet in some large stores. We 
all regretted it. The climate killed both Marjorie and podfrey. 
They left two daughters, Joan and Phillis. Joan as you know 
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has married a man in the Army and is in the East. My father 
died and left a share of his property to Godfrey which Phil 
and her sister have inherited. When she comes of age she 
will have five hundred a year. At present her guardians 
allow her two hundred and fifty pounds a year which is more 
than enough for her needs as pocket-money. She pays 
nothing towards her keep.** 

had no notion — ** he began, surprised at what Mrs. 
Oakley had just told him. 

She continued: *‘Phil hasn*t the appearance of an heiress 
playing the part of being a land-girl as she does. She would 
not have been so well off if we could ha,ve found her sister, 
the other twin." 

"I have heard that she died in India." 

"We presumed that she died. I hope she did. It is the 
best fate I could wish for the child, little Faith as she was 
called." 

"It is very good of you to tell me all this," he said. 

"It is only fair to you to know ever3dhing concerning the 
girl you propose to marry." 

Then followed the assurances that he was marrying Phil 
for herself and had no thought of the financial side of the 
question. 

"I quite understand," said Mrs. Oakley. "There is 
another fact which should not be lost sight of. Joan and 
Phil are the only heirs we old people have. The Old Hall 
estate is left to Phil and her heirs. My brother wishes it to 
be so. He will also leave her enough capital to keep it going 
in its present condition and there is no reason why she should 
not carry it on. She is certainly an apt pupil at learning how 
to do it. Joan will inherit the Beltonville freehold which is 
increasing in value every year. Perhaps now you will under- 
stand why my brother is so anxious that Phil should be 
thoroughly familiar with the working of the estate. He would 
like her to continue living here herself when he is gone." 

"Which won't be for many years, I hope," he said. 
"Meanwhile she can transfer her energies to my work in the 
parish and leave the land to Mr. Belton's care. He ran it 
very successfully before Phil came on the scene as a land- 
girl." 

Mrs. Oakley glanced at him with a growing wonder. She 
made no remark. At the moment the church bell rang out 
for evensong and he rose to go. 
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When she was once more alone she had time to think over 
what had been said. One fact was beginning to loom large. 

Like most men, the Rector could only contemplate his 
marriage from one point of view and that was his own. Under 
the circumstances would Phil follow in the lines which he was 
mapping out for his future wife? Mrs. Oakley had her 
doubts. 


r 



CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


R INGWOOD was gratified to note the presence of Mrs. 

Oakley in the church at matins on the following morn- 
ing. She waited for him after the service outside the vestry 
door. 

**So glad to see that you were able to get to church," he 
said. "I suppose it was too much to hope that Phil could 
join you with all her many activities." 

He caught his breath in a little sigh and she detected a note 
of disappointment in his voice which escaped involuntarily. 
Mrs. Oakley felt sorry for him but thought he would be wise 
to realize the truth and understand his position. 

"I won’t raise your hopes on that point. Phil will be loyal 
to my brother and carry on bravely until he can find someone 
who can replace her. He misses Clement who was killed 
in the War more and more each year that passes," she 
replied . 

"Eleven o’clock in the morning is not asking too much of 
the church-goer," he observed. "I can understand, that with 
the dairy to look after, she might find eight o'clock incon- 
venient." 

"After breakfast she is usually out somewhere on the estate 
with her uncle," explained Mrs. Oakley. "You mustn't give 
me credit for being entirely disinterested in my church-going 
to-day. I came to see you instead of writing you a note. I 
want to give you an open invitation to come up to the Hall 
whenever you like. Perhaps it would suit you best to drop in 
to tea in the afternoon. Come by way of the garden. You 
will a.lways find the garden door unlocked and if fine standing 
open. We shall be so pleased to see you." 

"It is very kind of you," he replied, touched by her anxiety 
to make him feel as though he were already one of the family. 
"Are you certain that Phil herself will like me to come in 

casually like that?" , 

"She won’t mind what you do as long as you don t nng 

the front door bell. It worries her, if she is busy, to Jt. 
It means too often that a neighbour who bas tw much tune 
on her hands has called to spend an hour with Phil who hasn t 
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it to spare. Phil has no patience with what she calls ‘the idle 
rich’ who just drop in for a gossip." 

"I hope she won’t take me for one," he said with a happy 
smile at the consciousness that he was going to be a privileged 
visitor. "I will risk it and come in by the garden way this 
afternoon.” 

"Do, we have tea at four o'clock." 

She went on her way, returning to the house where she had 
plenty to occupy her. The Rector had two or three calls to 
make before going home. One was on old Jane. She met 
him at her cottage door. 

"Good morning, Jane. I hope that you are feeling a little 
better now that the weather has improved," he said cheerfully. 

"By the rights I ain’t a mite better though you may say 
I look it," she replied, giving him a gloomy greeting. "But I 
hev* to get about whether I kin or whether I can't. Some- 
body hev’ to bring in the coal and kindling and there ain't 
nobody to do it but me.” 

"Your married daughter should do it. She lives quite close 
to you." 

"I won’t have her amessing about in my house. She makes 
more litter than she’s worth. Come in, sir, and sit down for 
a minute. They," the pronoun with Jane never specified any 
particular person when she was repeating village gossip. 
"They tell me that you let yourself be druv' by Miss Phil to 
the Broads all along of them narrow lokes that lead down to 
the 'mashes.' Didn't she pretty well scare you dead?" 

"No, Jane. I have faith in her driving." 

"Well, sir, that’s your business, not mine, but don’t you let 
her go and hull you into one of them there decks by the side 
of the mashes.” 

"I’m not afraid," he replied. 

"I'll own that she can drive and ride anything on legs or 
wheels. Lawk I you should have seen her last year astride 
the fore boss, bringing in the last load of harvest." 

"She had better have left Joe to do that." 

Jane's old eyes dwelt knowingly on the Rector. 

"When Miss Phil do take a husband," she said. "And 
that won’t be yet awhile, it’s her that will be the fore hoss I’ll 
be thinking. He’ll be in the shafts." 

"After all isn't that the proper place for him? He'll do 
most of the pulling and will guide the wagon where it should 
go." He changed the subject firmly. "Jane, don't you 
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think that you could get as far as the church on Thursday 
morning for the eight o'clock service?" 

"That would be very onconvenient. I hain't got a frock 
fit to go to church in. If there was a chapel within reach I 
might slip into a back seat all onbeknown just as I with 
my owd garden bonnet on. But it don't fare right to go where 
the quality go in my owd frock. Then, too, I'd have to wash 
and do my hair same as Sunday." 

He argued the point but his pleadings had no effect. In 
the middle of his harangue she pulled up her petticoats and 
asked him to give an opinion on the appearance of her sore leg. 

"I think it looks better if anything," he said as he cast a 
timid glance at her naked flesh. 

"My daughter, Polly's mother, was in yesterday, and she 
says that fare to be turning purple." 

"It would mean a lessening of the inflammation." 

"I think you're wrong, sir. That's the blood asettling 
round the place what didn't ought to settle." 

He went on his way leaving her in the middle of her 
diagnosis and forebodings. He next called on an old pensioner 
of eighty whose Government pension was augmented by 
Belton. He also occupied his cottage rent free like Jane. He 
did a little work in his parden patch, prepared his food and 
managed most evenings to get down to the public-house. 

Nothing pleased him more than to be allowed to ta,lk to 
anyone who had time to listen. He invited the Rector to come 
in and sit down. 

"For fifty years and more, sir, I worked on the estate. Mr. 
Belton, he don't forget me. He look in now and then when 
he's along this way with Miss Phil. Sometimes she bring me 
a bit of bacon or a few sausages if they happen to be killing 
a pig." 

He rambled on without paying any attention to the remarks 
made by Ringwood. 

"A rare good job that was. Miss Phil didn't marry that 
there furriner. Andrews, who used to go furrin as a sailor, 
was telling me that them brown and black people eat white 
people. He says there's yellow and red folks as well. You 
can't trust 'em with a gal or a bottle of rum. Lawk ! a Lawk ! 
supposing our Miss Phil had got ate up!" 

Ringwood assured him that no such thing was likely to have 
happened. The old man preferred to pin his faith to his old 
chum, Andrews. 
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“You hain't been to furrin lands, have you, sir?“ without 
waiting for a reply he continued dropping his voice to a con- 
hdential tone. “Our young Master Godfrey, Miss Phil's 
father, he took ajid married and went out to furrin parts. 
They do say that Miss Phil had a sister what was ate up out 
India way. Howsomedever, I'm right glad Miss Phil didn't 
marry the man. I see him once when he was awalking with 
her. He fared just like an Englishman except for his colour 
which was brown instid of white. He was dressed and shaved 
clean, same as our folk. But he might have been wholly 
covered with hair underneath his shirt for all you could tell. 
I couldn't help thinking that was so the minute I set eyes on 
him. What a surprise that would have been for Miss Phil if 
she had married him. She must have found it out after she 
was his wife." 

Ringwood managed at last to turn the conversation on to 
the subject that had prompted his visit. He said that now 
the weather was getting warmer it might be possible for him 
to get as far as the church. He was aware that the walk to 
the public-house was not too much for the old man although 
he did not mention the fact. The church stood nearer to the 
cottage than the public-house. 

He met with a firm refusal. He was assured that besides 
the difficulty of getting shaved and dressed in his best, the 
rheumatics were so painful that he could not possibly get 
there. 

“You wouldn't believe it, sir, them there screws are 
so bad that I often have to hollar out. And if I should 
have to hollar out when I'm in church it would disturb 
you. I'm best at home where my duller (noise) don't hurt 
anyone." 

With this the Rector had to be content. He consoled him- 
self with remembering the old adage so true of the East 
Anglians, “you can't teach old dogs new tricks." 

It was a consolation to call to mind the kind invitation Mrs. 
Oakley had given him. He turned up about four o'clock as 
he was bidden. He found his way to the drawing-room via 
the garden door and was greeted with a warm welcome from 
the assembled family. 

Phil had joined her uncles and aunt. She was wearing a 
coat and skirt and looking her best. As he seated himself 
between Mrs. Oakley and herself Phil laid a hand lightly on 
his shoulder. 
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ou buxiy, oia aear, tnat 1 could not see anything of you 
yesterday," she said. ® ^ 

All the fault of the butter I understand. Never mind. I 

forgave you. I had a nice long chat with your aunt. What 

happens to you all when it remains obstinate?" he said eood- 
humouredly. ® 

"It has never yet reached that point. We have always 
mastered it in the end but it has taken time." 

When they had finished tea, Phil proposed a stroll in the 
garden to which he agreed with alacrity. Suddenly she 
remembered that she wanted something from the parish-room. 

It was her fountain-pen which she had left on the desk the 
last time she was there. 


"We will walk as far as that. You won't mind," she said, 
leading the way. 

She possessed a duplicate key. They entered and he seized 
the opportunity to discuss a matter that was near to his heart. 

'‘You haven't given me a reply yet," he said. 

Didn t Aunt Olive do it for me? I asked her to satisfy 
you and to give you a nice kiss into the bargain to welcome 
you as her new nephew." 

"Second-hand kisses don't appeal to me. I'll take one at 
first hand now, ' ' he replied making the most of his opportunity. 

The time slipped away all too quickly for Ringwood. But 
he was not satisfied. He could not help being aware of the 
fact that he had only her divided attention. Having found 
the object she had come to seek, her eyes were in every direc- 
tion, taking stock of the room and searching for omissions on 
the part of the caretaker. 


George Banham now held that post and Phil had nothing 
to complain of. He had a key of the room of which he was 
immensely proud and opened the door for the lads at half-past 
six. He would soon be arriving. The church bell tolled for 
evensong. It startled Ringwood. The time seemed to have 
flown. 

"You're coming to the church with me for the service?" he 
said persuasively. 

She glanced at her watch. 

"I'm afraid I can't stay for it. I must hurry back for 
dinner. We dine at a horribly early hour. That's Uncle 
Dick's doing." 

"One moment Phil," he said looking at her anxiously- 
"May I consider it settled?" 
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“Yes, yes, I suppose so," she answered with a touch of 
impatience. Would the man never be satisfied? "Uncle 
Harry said something about waiting till I come of age before 
I marry. Oh, bother! Look at that untidy book-shelf! 
Those girls will not put the books back in the proper order 
on the shelves. I must speak to them about it." 

She moved to the offending books and began to tidy the 
shelf, George's footstep sounded on the gravel path outside. 
She pushed the door open, calling to him to come in. 

“We are just going," she said. “I came to fetch my 
fountain-pen." 

“I found it on the desk. Miss. It's all safe." 

She left the room and the Rector followed her. They 
separated at the gate. 

"I shall look in for tea to-morrow since your aunt was kind 
enough to say I might do so," said Ringwood. 

“Right-o, I don't think I have anything to do unless Uncle 
Dick has an errand for me. Good-bye, old dear, I must hurry 
or I shall be late for dinner." 



CHAPTER FORTY 

R ^ fell into the habit of going to the 

Old Hall for afternoon tea. It was an hour when he 
was at leisure He enjoyed his chat with the three older 
members of the family. They were always present at the 
sociable informal gathering except on the days when business 
called Belton to Norwich. 

Mre. Oakley was at her place before the tea-tray. She never 

tailed to have a smile of welcome for him and a ready sym- 

pathetic ear for all he had to say. She understood his many 

little difficulties with his stolid unimpressionable parishioners 

tar better than Phil who, try as she might, often failed to be 
even interested. 

Phil turned up at tea on most days, but there were times 
when she was absent, off to Yarmouth or Norwich on some 
errand for her uncle. If it was only a short distance that she 
had to go and it could be done after tea, she carried off 
Ringwood with her. At lea,st he could sit by her side and if 
she was not too much engrossed with her errand they could 
talk. But it was impossible to prolong the drive for the reason 
that she had to get him back in time for evensong. 

She had learnt how much Ringwood disliked her land-girl's 
costume. Always considerate as far as lay in her power, of 
other people's feelings she shrank from putting in an appear- 
ance in the drawing-room in her working clothes. She 
managed to change before joining them or kept out of sight 
altogether. 

One afternoon her uncle remarked : 

Phil, we hadn't time to get to the five-acre field at the top 
of the estate this morning. It is rather far for a walk. I wish 
you would run up in your car and see if the held has been 
properly bush-harrowed.” 

”Who did you put on to it?” 

"George Banham, the new yard-boy. I thought it as well 
to let him tty his hand at a light job like that before giving 
him more difficult work. I told him to leave the harrow by 
the gate and bring the old mare home. See that the gate is 
properly fastened so that no stock can get in.” 

296 
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"Isn’t Joe the yard-boy?" asked Ringwood, remembering 
the name and also recalling the incident at the parish-room 
connected with George. 

"He has turned eighteen and gets more than boy's wages," 
replied Belton. "He has been carting muck all day." He 
turned to Phil. "You might cast your eye over the heap as 
you come back. You will pass it. See if he has done the 
work properly." 

"All right. Have you finished tea. Rector? If so we’ll 
be off." 

"And Phil, whilst you are about it," called her uncle after 
her. "Give an eye to the fences. There must be no gaps 
where the stock from the other fields can get through." 

"I’ll see that the hedges are all sound. Come along. Rector. 
We shall have ample time to do it if we start at once. I'll 
drop you at the church in time for evensong." 

He followed her to the garage and she had the car out in 
no time. They sped along the lanes and by-roads without 
meeting a soul and arrived at the field that had been closed for 
hay. The bush-harrowing met with Phil's approval. 

"Good boy! He has done his job well!" she said. 

"Why do you say it is well done?" asked her companion 
who could not understand that there were two ways of bush- 
harrowing a grass field. 

"He hasn’t scamped the work. Shirking is one of the worst 
troubles we have to deal with in these days." 

"How can he shirk such a simple matter as bush- 
harrowing?” 

"By missing out any of the stetches. You can see the lines 
touching with no gaps left in between. He has also driven 
the harrow right up to the margin of the field." 

"What reason would he have for scamping the work?" 

"To give himself less trouble and save his legs. He is 
obliged to tramp every inch behind the harrow and it is tiring 
work as I know by experience because I have done it myself. 
It’s heavy walking too. The ground is so uneven with mole- 
hills and tussocks of coarse grass. You want a good pair of 
boots to save your ankles.” 

They had begun to walk round the field. Ringwood, who 
wore shoes, was beginning to feel the unevenness she spoke 
of. He was carefully picking his way to her secret amusement. 

”Joe was very troublesome about his work,” she continued. 
"He couldn’t even shut a gate properly behind him." 
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I ‘What is the matter with him?'' 

“Laziness, he is as lazy as they make 'em. I don't suppose 
he can cart muck without dropping it about and leaving a 
cartload behind him. He has got to clean up the place where 
the muck has been heaped and not waste even a barrow load." 

What are you to do with a labourer upon whom you can't 
rely ? ' ' 

Sack him. and that's what uncle will do. He isn't worth 
his wages." 

“And then what happens to him?" 

“He will probably go herring fishing on a trawler. He will 
have to work then when the time comes for it." 

The margin of the field was banked up. Out of the top of 
it grew a. quickset hedge. This had been cut and trimmed in 
the past autumn. Masses of wild flowers were coming into 
blossom under the spring sun. They were out of reach of 
the marauding tripper. Beds of starry stitchwort backed by 
masses of cow-parsley with its feathery foliage covered the 
banks. The hawthorn was showing its clusters of buds in 
sunny patches where its neighbour the blackthorn had already 
scattered its petals. Primroses, and here and there a clump 
of bluebells, all in process of bud and blossom adorned the 
foot of the hedge. 

The sight of the wealth of flowers, far in excess of an)^thing 
to be seen by the road-side rejoiced the eye of Ringwood but 
was overlooked by the sharp scrutiny of the land-girl, coated 
and skirted though she was. 

Phil was closely studying the fence which had been pur- 
posely left to grow taller than the hedges on the less exposed 
land. The fence formed a shelter from the east wind which 
swept the higher ground with a biting cold in the winter 
months. 

She detected two weak places and made a note of them. 
The man who did most of the hedging and ditching on the 
estate would have to mend them. She pointed them out to 
Ringwood. 

“Boys have been birds'-nesting and breaking down the 
hedge. I wish I could catch them. I would give fhem the 
fright of their lives, the little rascals! They want chucking 
out like George Banham from the parish-room. They are 
trespassing here." 

"Do they belong to the parish?" 

"Probably not. They come from a distance hoping that 
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if they have the bad luck to be caught they won't be 
recognized." 

"Couldn't George do the catching and chucking out now 
that you have won him over to your side?" 

“He might if he was on the spot. But he has his own work 
to do. A good yard-boy's work is never done." 

“That seems to be the case with you. According to Mr. 
Belton's demands your work is never done." 

Was there a touch of jealousy in his tone? She might have 
reminded him that the duti^ of a Rector's wife are just as 
numerous as her husband makes them, and may never be 
done. 

“You may say with equal truth that Uncle Dick's work is 
never done. His eyes are everywhere from the time he gets 
up in the morning to the time he goes to bed. Even then he 
has one ear open — though he may be asleep — to the sounds 
that come from the stock-yard." 

“But surely after the animals are shut up for the night no 
harm can come to them," he remarked. 

“I'll tell you what happened two years ago. The farm- 
horses are put into a large straw-yard. A shed runs the length 
of it with a line of mangers where the food is left for the 
animals to eat at their leisure. At rare intervals William, 
when he opened the yard to allow the men to get out their 
teams, found a horse with a broken leg. It was a dead loss 
as it had to be shot. There was no doubt about what had 
happened. The wounded horse had been viciously kicked. 
One blow had been sufficient because they were shod with 
iron. There were seven horses in the yard. William looked 
them over carefully and was fairly puzzled. They all seemed 
so meek and mild and they had the best of characters. No 
vice whatever. There wasn't a pin to choose between them. 
Still one of them must be the culprit. They were closely 
watched for signs of ill-temper. Not a sign was detected. 
One night Uncle Dick, at about half-past three in the morning, 
sleeping with one ear open, heard a trampling and curious 
little squeals in the straw-yard. It was too early for the men 
to be about. The place was still asleep. He put on a great 
coat and his shoes and ran down to the yard. Six of the horses 
were huddled in a comer apparently terrified out of their lives. 
Running round them like a collie round a flock of sheep was 
a sleek little mare of the Suffolk punch breed. She was feint- 
ing at them with her heels till she had them all sweating and 
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trembling and some of them whinnying. Before he could get 
inside the yard the mischief was done. With a tremendous 
kick she let drive at a big shire horse. The poor thing squealed 
and then stood on three legs shaking as if it would drop, its 
fourth leg hanging useless and hopelessly broken." 

"What did Mr. Belton do?" 

"Called William up. He sleeps in a room over the brew- 
house. They took the mare out of the yard and got the 
lungeing rein and cart whip and gave my lady the best thrash- 
ing she ever had in her life. Uncle Dick sold her as soon as 
he could and told the purchaser never to let her be loose with 
other horses. She was a first-rate worker." 

"Did your uncle find out the reason for her vice?" 

"Of course they could only guess at it. She was small and 
Drobably got pushed aside at the manger by the bigger shire 
lorses. She had to wait till they had satisfied themselves and 
she didn’t like it. It was her way of taking her revenge. The 
animals we have to deal with on the farm are wonderfully 
like human beings. But I love them all the same. And I 
seem to understand them as I understand the Georges and the 
Joes. They all want watching, men and beasts." 

"The men ought to be trusted to finish their tasks without 
so much supervision," he protested. 

"One can’t slack off for a minute if things are to be done 
well. If the labourers were allowed to shirk we should suffer." 

"How could it affect you?" 

"If a field isn’t ploughed from end to end right up to the 
margin we lose ground. If a stetch is missed in the doling — 
that’s the space occupied by each group of furrows — it's a loss 
to the farmer. Once it is missed it can’t be sown afterwards. 
It is lost for the year and the com that might have been grown 
on it. That’s why the farmer doesn’t like right-of-way foot- 
paths across his fields. People will not keep to the path. 
They straggle all over the ground adjoining and Sample 
the young com down when it is coming up so that it can t 

grow." . 

He listened to her words of farming wisdom with a certain 

amount of interest. One thing was apparent; the cultivation 
of the land lay very near her heart. But he was beginning 
to regard it as an obsession, a very serious rival to his own 
interests and work. It raised a barrier between him and her^- 
self. It was an obstacle to her entrance into his world. U 
even interferred with their personal relations. 
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There were times when he wanted to take her in his arms 
and forget the parish and the farm, when he wished that she 
was conscious only of his presence, his personality, his sole 
existence. 

But somehow the moment never came. He could never 
persuade himself that she was his and his alone to the exclusion 
of all other beings. Her mind was never free from the 
thoughts of the work she had taken up so enthusiastically 
under Belton's masterly teaching. 

Her head might be resting on his shoulder, his lip>s on her 
scented hair, he knew that he was not holding the foremost 
place in her thoughts. Lambs, piglets, calves, foals, fluffy 
chickens and ducklings just out of the incubator were never 
altogether out of her mind. And he craved for her whole 
attention. He could not tolerate the thought of sharing 
her with any creature however harmless and innocent it 
might be. 

He determined to make another effort to induce her to attend 
his services. Surely in the quiet building she would be able 
to think of him and join with him in his worship. When 
she became his wife she would be obliged, in common 
decency, to accompany him when he went to his beloved 
church. 

Sometimes he wondered how he was going to detach her 
from her uncle and from her land-girl's work. Would it ever 
be possible to induce her to transfer an undivided attention to 
the parish and, he might have added, to himself? 

With his rather old-fashioned opinions inherited from the 
good woman who was his mother, he firmly believed that a 
wife's whole mind should be concentrated on her husband and 
his welfare, his pursuits, his ambitions and above all his 
spiritual aim in life. There should be nothing to distract her 
attention unless it were her children. Even they should come 
second in the scheme of her existence and their care be 
made subordinate to the devotion and duty offered to her 
husband. 

It did not strike him that the line he had mapped out for 
his wife to take might not prove as attractive as the course 
she was following under Belton's guidance. Belton was more 
or less of a successful farmer in times that were admitted to 
be hard for the agriculturist. Many men in the county were 
just scraping along as they called it. They made only a 
difficult living out of their acres. Belton was doing better 
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although he was not piling up a fortune. He had enough to 
live upon as his fathers had lived before him and had some- 
thing over which went into the new seaside town of Beltonville. 
Phil was learning how to work the land that she would one 
day inherit. 

She had spoken a deeper truth than Ringwood had realized 
when she said that Belton would be his only rival. 

It was about a fortnight later. The cuckoo was in full voice. 
Hidden in the covert the nightingale was singing its shy song 
over the dense bed of rank stinging nettles which covered its 
nest. The nest was of brown oak-leaves tucked away on the 
lowly stump of an old tree. It was completely hidden in its 
armoured shelter into which no bare-legged marauding boy 
dared venture. The cock bird, perched on a bush near by 
proclaimed his satisfaction in soft notes at night and at three 
in the afternoon when the shrill thrush and whistling blackbird 


were silent. 

If Phil was not engaged, Ringwood intended to beg for a 
drive down to the marshland. He wanted to see the gleaming 
sheet of golden marsh marigolds spreading over the lush gra^, 
the yellow flag and the purple loosestrife of the ditches. He 
had never heard the musical crooning in the sky of the snipe 
as it circled over the spot where sat its nesting mate. 
The plover was more familiar but he longed to hear it 


again. ^ , 

He arrived punctually in time for tea. The undes and 

aunt were just sitting down. Phil had not come into me 
drawing-room yet. At the end of ten minutes he inquired it 

anything was detaining her. 

“Busy about some job at the back/' said Belton. 

“Can I find her?" asked the Rector. 

“Probably if you go to the dairy." 

“She is sure to come in presently," said Mrs. Oakley with 

a shadow of anxiety in her eyes. "It will be * 

She is most likely changing her dress. She knows toat you 
don't like to see her in her land-girl's rig as she calls it. bne 
turned to her brother. "Was she by the dairy when you 

^^^Yes," he replied, filling his mouth with toasted tea-cake 
which rnade talking difficult. 

“What was she doing?" Mrs. Oakley asked. Hiorreet 

Belton did not reply. Oakley also kept a discreet 


silence. 
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“Perhaps the butter is giving trouble again/’ suggested 
Ringwood. 

“It isn’t the day for churning/’ replied Mrs. Oakley. “The 
churning is done every other day. I don’t know what it 
can be.’’ 

Phil had her reasons for not telling her aunt about the 
particular business that was engrossing her attention at the 
moment. 

“I’ll go and find her/' said Ringwood. “No, thanks, Mrs. 
Oakley. I won't have any more tea. I want to see her about 
the entertainment we are getting up at the parish-room next 
Saturday.’’ 

He left the room. The house was familiar to him and he 
had no difficulty in making his way to the dairy. 

Adjoining the dairy was a cool and airy room with a large 
copper in it. Formerly it had been the brew-house where 
the excellent home-brewed beer, for which the Old Hall once 
had a reputation, was made. Since the introduction of the 
stringent rules necessitating a licence for the manufacture of 
malt liquor the room had been used for other purposes. There 
was a good bedroom overhead. This from time immemorial 
had been assigned to the use of the yard-man. William, an 
old bachelor like his master, was the present occupant. 

As Ringwood stood at the open door he was confronted with 
a scene which he never forgot. 

Phil, armed with a butcher’s knife and aided by the 
experienced William, had just finished cutting out the leg of 
a dead pig. The carca^ was suspended from one of the hooks 
that studded the big beam of the ceiling. 

The pig had been killed the previous day. It had been 
scalded with boiling water and cleft with a butcher’s cleaver 
down the spine. And now, under William's guidance, Phil 
was receiving a lesson in cutting out the joints. Some were 
to be put into pickle, some into plain brine and some were to 
be roasted or boiled as “green” or fresh pork. 

Phil had trimmed the leg neatly. The pieces sliced off had 
been thrown into a basin of water. They were destined to 
become the home-made brawn so much appreciated as a 
sustaining breakfast dish in the farmhouse. 

She caught sight of Ringwood as he literally gaped at her 
in amazement. She hurried towards him. The sleeves of 
her shirt were rolled up to her elbows and she still gripped 
the ham she had been busy with. Her hands were greasy 
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with the white fat of the animal. She was spotted with blood 
which showed up vividly on the large white linen apron which 
she wore. A long red smear ran down her cheek from temple 
to chin. She wore her land-girl's dress which had not escaped 
the tell-tale stains, and would need the attention of the 
laundress before she put it on again. 

“Sorry, old dear!" she cried anathematizing her aunt for 
allowing Ringwood to escape from the drawing-room. “I 
can’t come in to tea. Cook has sent me out a cup from the 
kitchen tea. It will take another two hours to finish cutting 
up the pig. I'll send you a couple of pounds of real home- 
made pork sausages to-morrow." 

William, seeing the visitor, took the ham from Phil's 
hands. 

“Here, Miss, give me that there joint. George will hang it 
up till it can be put into pickle." 

“I think I have finished it off rather nicely," said Phil with 
a note of self-sa.tisfaction. 

“That you have. Miss," replied the approving William. 

Ringwood continued to gcize at Phil with a mixture of anger 
and disgust in his eye. 

“You’re in an awful mess, Phil," he said at last as if he w^ 
compelled to speak but could not find words to express his 
feelings. 

“I know I am but you don’t want to kiss me here, do you, 
with William and George looking on?" 

“I think I should be sick if I did!" 

He said it in such a way as to rouse a sudden flame of anger 
in Phil. His openly expressed disgust was too much for her 
good nature and she turned upon him swiftly. 

“It will be no loss let me tell you if you never kiss me 
again," she cried. 

“\\^y, oh! why can’t you leave all this sort of thing to 
William and George?" he asked almost fretfully. 

“Because it pleases me to do it." 

“What about me? Do you think I like to see you domg 
this sort of thing? Are my feelings never to be considered? 
Let me tell you that it is trying enough to have you aping 

the farmer " ,, 

“If you can’t put up with me as I am made 

“Don't talk nonsense please," he snapped. 

She turned away abruptly and retreated into the brew-house 

where the pig hung. 
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"Come along, William. Let’s get on with our job," she 
said. 

Ringwood departed without another word. He felt that he 
had been betrayed into something very nearly approaching a 
serious loss of temper. 

The next day they made up their differences but the incident 
left its scar. 



CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 


M atters ran more smoothly after the pig incident. The 
little difference between the lovers over the propriety 
on the part of Phil of playing at the butcher cleared the air. 
Phil was inclined to blame her aunt rather than the Rector 
for what had happened. Mrs. Oakley had permitted him to 
go in search of her and to penetrate to the back of beyond, 
the scene of all sorts of domestic operations not meant for the 
public eye. Mrs. Oakley could so easily have rung the bell 
for the parlour-maid and sent a message to Phil. 

“You should have told me that you were going to cut up 
the pig,” said Aunt Olive in justification of her conduct. 
“And if I had done so what would you have said?” 

Mrs. Oakley did not reply. Her niece answered for her. 
“That cutting up the pig was a job for William, and not 
for me. I like to do things first when my heart is set on them 

and ask leave afterwards,” said Phil mutinously. 

“Possibly,” replied Mrs. Oakley with her habitual placidity. 
Phil’s satisfaction in having had her way regardless of 
consequences, served to disperse the little cloud af annoy- 
ance that had gathered on her brow. She began to enumerate 
the results of her efforts. “How much do you think we got 

out of that pig?” she asked. . . Tf 

Mrs. Oakley did not attempt to esbmate the gam. It was 

of course necessary to slaughter a pig two or three toes a 
year, but she always ignored the horrible fact and kept away 
from sight and sound of it, taking herself off to Norwich or 
Yarmouth on the plea of urgent shopping. Phil continued 


with intense satisfaction , , 

“There were ten pounds of good pork sausages, no toi 

mixed with them. Six pounds of bra^ra, two tw 

gammons which cook has put into pickle and will to 

the cooper’s to be smoked, two lovely ^ 0 “® 

collars, to say nothing of the sides of bacon and baft chaps^ 

Nothing was wasted. -Hie pig has cut up very well and 

Willi3.m is V6rv W6ll S3.tisfi6d. »» 

"Next time you are doing the butcher let me know, 

Mrs. Oakley dnly. “And I’ll keep the Rector off the grass. 

306 
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“Poor Rector!" said Phil with a chuckle. All ill-humour 
was dispersed, and she was the happy land-girl again. “It 
is absolutely certain that he has had no experience of farm 
life. Auntie, darling, you should have seen the dear man's 
face when he caught sight of me! I have never known him 
to be so angiy." 

“Don't try him too much, Phil. I am going to church on 
Thursday to the eight o’clock service if I can get up in time." 

“To console him for my short-comings!” asked Phil with 
a laugh. 

“Couldn't you manage now and then " 

Phil knew what was coming. She interrupted hastily and 
vehemently. 

“No, I couldn't. It lies between him and Betsy, and Betsy 
wins hands down.'' 

“Then you must be very kind in spending all the time 
you can spare with him to help him to recover from the shock 
you gave him yesterday." 

“I suppose he will be here to tea to-day," said Phil. 

“If he isn't too much offended." 

“Then I’ll give him a treat and drive him down to the 
marshes after tea. I know he wants to go. He can gloat 
over the marsh marigolds and plovers while I count the 
cattle. Uncle Dick wants me to have a look at the stock we 
turned out for the summer. I do hope he won't talk about 
the Bishop and the diocese and the church all the time. If 
he does I shall blow my horn. He can't talk through 
that." 

“He told me that the Bishop asked him to be Rural Dean." 

“He won't have to wear apron and gaiters for that, will 
he?" asked Phil a little startled. 

“I think not. A Rural Dean has no distinctive dress. I 
am sure tha.t he is pleased. These matters lie very near his 
heart. And whatever he takes in hand, he does thoroughly. 
He is like you in that respect. I am afraid you don't fully 
appreciate his worth.” 

“Bless him!'' cried Phil. “He's a good man. I wonder 
if he was ever naughty like other boys. But, oh, dear! 
Good people are apt to be dull!" 

Ringwood enjoyed his drive. More especially did he 
appreciate the fact that he had sole possession of his harum- 
scarum love, for the time being. She was clothed as he 
liked to see her, and he believed that he had her undivided 
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attention. It did not enter his mind that he was sharing it 
with the cattle. 

'^Rector, I hear that you have persuaded old Jane to 
promise to come to church in spite of her bad leg/' Phil 
remarked as they ran along the lanes where the hedges were 
green and the wild rose showing buds. 

‘*Your aunt has set her a good example which she is going 
to follow." 

Phil laughed in mild derision. 

"Jane's behaviour has nothing to do with Aunt Olive's 
example. Confess, Rector, that it is a case of flagrant bribery. 
You have given Jane a new frock." 

He did not deny it. 

"It only cost a few shillings," he urged in his defence. 
"In a short time she will have a new bonnet out of you. 
Then a pair of boots. A shawl will come next and goodness 
knows where the cadging will end. The last thing will prob- 
ably be a bath-chair to take her to church." 

"My gift has made her very happy. She says she hasn't 
had a new frock since her husband died. But I really 
believe that Mrs. Oakley's good example has had more to do 
with it than the dress." 

"I know her little ways," cried Phil unconvinced. "She 
will sit under Aunt Olive's compassionate gaze and pose for 
pity. She will cadge as much out of her as she will get out 

of you." 

He did not argue the point. Something else was occupying 
his mind. 

"I wish you could manage to come to matins sometimes, 

Phil darling." , , , 

"I am fairly regular on Simdays at the eleven o clocic 

service. And I do my best to get to the eight o'clock once 

a month. But it is always a rush to do it because I must 

dress. ' ' 

He did not deny it. A land-girl's costume was out of place 
in a sacred building, although, why it should have been con- 
sidered so he could not have said. ^ 

"Why not come in on week-days?” 

"Impossible!" she replied with a touch of impatience. 

"Just once a week," he pleaded. 

"Who is to look after the separator?” 

"The separator?” ,, 

"The machine that separates the cream from the inUK. 
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“Can’t Caroline do that?” 

‘ *She has to carry the milk to the separator and keep up the 
supply,” 

“What about Betsy?” 

“She is busy releasing the cows from the milking 
apparatus.” 

yit seems that you want another hand in the dairy.” 

“We could do with another pair of eyes. And if I came to 
church what good could I do sitting there idle while the dairy 
work was shrieking for me?” 

They both argued till they grew heated. Neither could 
convince the other of the importance of the claim of their 
different duties. Which was the greater, to pray or to work ? 
It has been said Ldborare est orate, to work is to pray. But 
^is, Ringwood was not ready to admit. Although he took 
it in good part, maintaining a smile throughout their dis- 
cussion, her obstinacy tried his patience sorely. 

“Perhaps things may be easier for you after we’re married,” 
he said at last. 

“I shan’t be of age for ever so long and I’ve promised 
the two uncles that I will wait till then.” 

Was there an unconscious ring of satisfaction in her voice 
as she reminded him of the conditions? Fortunately it passed 
unnoticed. 

“I was hoping that your guardians would consent to an 
earlier date,” he said. 

Uncle Harry might. He's easy going enough. But I feel 
certain that Uncle Dick will hold me to the bargain. He 
hasn’t found anyone to succeed me yet. And I really don't 
know where he is to look for a young man who is attracted 

^ wu There’s no money in it, 

although if you plod along with your eyes about you, a 

comfortable Hving may be made. The yoimg men now-a-days 

work where they can keep themselves clean and tidy 
and have time for football and games of sorts.” 

“If Mr. Belton made it worth his whDe, a young fellow 
just leaving the University " 

Phil interrupted him with a laugh of derision. 

1 fhmk I see an Oxford man who has j'ust taken his 
degree, helpmg the vet ringle the pigs, nursing sick lambs 
and ^ving huge feeding bottles to new-born calves! Can 
you picture it ! You couldn't do it yourself to save your life. 
You know you couldn't!” 
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He did not contradict her. It was quite true. He could 
not have put his hand to the work that she found so engross- 
ing. To such an extent did he hate it that he was not able 
to tolerate the sight of her when she was immersed in it. He 
was essentially a townsman, reared in sound of traffic and 
church bells. Never before had he been brought into con- 
tact with a country parish, and the intimate working of 
farming and stock-raising, of dairy work and the breeding of 
pigs. 

Fortunately Phil with her new interests had not adopted 
the attitude she had taken up with her Indian lover. There 
opposition had played a large part in urging a youthful 
impatient character into self-willed obstinacy. 

Sometimes Ringwood's common sense hinted that he had 
been rash in asking Phil to be his wife. If he had not been 
so self-centred and blind to everything but his own personal 
feeling, he might have seen that their marriage could not be 
anything but a failure. Phil's guardians had been wiser than 
they knew in insisting on deferring the wedding until she 

was twenty-one. 

Mrs. Oakley was gradually awakening to the full con- 
sciousness that her niece was not cut out to be a parson s 
wife. Phil's good-natured readiness to help in all pansh 
matters had deceived Aunt Olive into believing that she would 
be invaluable as an assistant to the man who was doing ms 
best to awaken a little spiritual life in the sleepy, East Anglian 
village of which he had charge. 


CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 


T he harvest approached and created the yearly under- 
current of excitement and bustle in the dormant little 
world by the sea. Every man and boy on the farm was 
anxious to have a part in it and benefit by the extra money 
that was attached to the work, 

Phil was busier than ever. While her duties multiplied 
under Belton's demands, it seemed that Ringwood made more 
and more requests for her assistance. It was all for the good 
of the parish he pleaded when he asked her to help him in 
working the magic-lantern to illustrate his lecture on mission 
work in India and China. She had two masters, both of them 
of an exacting nature in their separate ways. Cheerfully 
and good-naturedly she put her hand to anything that her 
uncle asked and every request that the Rector made. 

St. Swithun's day approached. He was patron saint of 
the church and had to be duly honoured. The anniversary 
occurred on a Sunday in the middle of July a few days 
before the cutting of the com began in Northern East Anglia. 

Phil undertook to decorate the church aided by a picked 
band of helpers from the village. It was to be done on 
Saturday, a day when th^ were at liberty to join her. She 
had an ample supply of flowers from the Old Hall gardens. 
The festiv^ was held on the Sunday. It was well advertised 
in Beltonville. A large addition to the congregation composed 
of visitors was expected. 

Ringwood was in his element and supremely happy, 
although he was not doing much actual work himself. His 
thoughts were devoted to the best means in his power of 
making the special services attractive to the people. He had 

as an organiser of the adornment of 
me building. He felt that he might safely leave it in her 
hands without any interference on his part. He was content 
to hover about the church looking on and approving. 

The girls she had gathered about her were her willing slaves. 
She seemed to be here, there and everywhere, guiding with a 
sure hand the somewhat crude efforts of the inexperienced. 
She was never uncertain as to what was to be done, or the 
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manner in which a scheme should be carried out. An appeal 
to her judgment brought instant decision with definite orders 
as to how it should be done. Her helpers found a pleasure in 
working under a leader who was so down-right and decided. 

Ringwood was grateful and happy and not a little proud 
of her. She made the altar her special business. As she 
arranged vase after vase and placed them in position he could 
not take his eyes from the clever fingers that seemed to be 
working nothing less than magic. 

When the decorations were finished and the assistants des- 
patched to the parish room to make themselves the jorum of 
tea which they felt that they had earned, Phil and the Rector 
stood for a few minutes contemplating the result. The scent 
of roses and lilies filled the air and his eye revelled in the 
mass of ordered colour. 

'T have never seen the church look so well," he said softly 
remembering where he was. "All your doing, darling. My 
best thanks for the trouble you have taken." 

'Tt*s sweet of you to say so, old dear," she replied with 
less enthusiasm than he showed. 

This was not her first attempt at church decoration by a 
long way. Christmas, Easter, and the Harvest Thanksgiving 
services all in their turn made the same demand. The verdict 
of the appreciative congregation never varied. 

"The church had never looked so pretty," was in 
everybody's mouth. 

There was to be a celebration of the Holy Communion at 
eight o'clock in the morning and matins at eleven. 

Mrs. Oakley at the instigation of the Rector had presented 
the church with a banner. It was to be carried in procession 
for the first time by the choir as the men and boys marched 
up the aisle. 

Ringwood had taken much trouble in training his boys to 
march at a dignified pace in the processional hymn. In their 
nervousness they had a tendency to scamper and shuffle 
instead of keeping step. After every choir practice he had 
patiently drilled them into order impressing on_ them that 
their eyes must not be allowed to wander. Their tendency 
was to search for their relations with a conscious ,, 

"You will be present at the eight o'clock service, Phil, 
he said laying a hand on her arm with a gentle touch.^ 

'‘Of course I shall attend," she replied decisively. Aunt 
Olive will be there and I think the two uncles as weU. 
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‘*What about matins at eleven?" 

"We shall all come, and the maids as well. Caroline will 
be left in charge to keep the kitchen fire going and see to the 
cooking of the potatoes for lunch. They are a new kind of 
potato and Uncle Dick is very anxious that they should be 
properly cooked." 

Ringwood had his eyes on the altar with its masses of lilies. 
He made no reply. Phil continued. 

"We are digging them up every day now, and they are 
turning out very well. No sign of disease I am glad to say." 

"What are, darling?" he asked, his thoughts far from the 
produce of the kitchen garden. 

"The potatoes. They are a new kind which we got from 
Sutton." 

He turned and walked down the aisle, leaving her to follow. 
If she must talk of vegetables it was best done outside the 
church. She followed, unaware that she was once more 
getting on his nerves. She glanced at her watch. 

"Good-bye old thing, I must run home to lunch. I hope 
that you will have a fine day to-morrow for — for your show." 

"Show!" again he felt an inward jar to his nervous 
system. He was not accustomed to hear festival services 
spoken of as "shows." 

Sunday in spite of it being St. Swithun’s was a glorious 
day. The sun bore down with a July heat which was 
tempered by the breeze that came in from the sea. 

Ringwood arrived at the church early. The sexton was 
before him however. He had opened the doors wide. The 
scent of the flowers after having been shut up all night was 
oppressive. The congregation had already begun to arrive 
and some of the old people of the village were gossiping in 
the churchyard. 

The vestry was at the West end of the church. It was a 
spacious annexe with a portion divided off by a curtain for 
the special use of the clergy. The choir had plenty of room 
to robe and form up in processional order before entering the 
church. 

The Rector could not deny himself the pleasure of a glance 
round the body of the building. The flowers were as fresh 
as when they were arranged. Nothing had dropped out of 
place and no petals had fallen. 

The congregation was increasing although it was only eight 
o'clock and there were several strangers. What would it be 
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three hours later? A noble gathering for the old church, 
doubtless. 

Mrs. Oakley accompanied by her brother and her husband 
entered, and Ringwood dropped the curtain through which 
he had been prospecting. It was a plain celebration at this 
hour with no choir or music. He had the vestry to himself 
except for the sexton. 

Ringwood put on his surplice. Once more he drew aside 
the curtain to cast a glance round the church. He was look- 
ing for Phil. If she happened to be a little late, she did not 
disturb her aunt by pushing past her into the hall pew. She 
usually slipped into one of the seats lower down. 

She was not there. Possibly she was late in getting away 
from Betsy. The bell was still tolling. There was time yet. 
But why was she not there? he wondered. She had promised 
faithfully that she would come. He was punctual to the 
minute in beginning the services and she knew it. 

He waited, his eyes on the vestry clock. Th^ minutes 
grace he gave her. He could wait no longer. The se^don 
caught his eye. He made a sign that he was f^dy. The 
man drew the heavy curtain that hung before the entrance 
into the church. Ringwood moved towards Ae dooway and 
passed into the aisle. He tried to put her out of his thoughts, 

to forget if possible, her very existence. 

As he walked up the aisle towards the chancel he kept his 

eves rigidly fixed on the altar before him All through the 
service he never once looked down the church to asce^in 
if she had come in. He felt that she was absent, that if she 
had intended to be present she would have arrived with her 
aunt or immediately afterwards. He could not account for her 

absence, and he was troubled- . , a 

He did his best to concentrate his mind on the s^red office 

which he was administering. In spite of his c^orte a seiK 

of loneliness crept over hun. He felt shghted and hurt by 

her neglect. She had promised faithfully that she would be 

^"^mat ^coui* be The matter? what was ffie rea^n? She 

could not have been sudd^ly taken ill, or Mre. 

have stayed away also. He must be pabent. The explana 

tion would be forthcoming after t^ service. . ^ 

Ringwood was single-handed. He had no assists • 
rule the work was no more than one man could e^ily acwm 
To day there was a larger congregabon than usual. 
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It was gratifying. But it made the service longer in con- 
sequence. It was some time after nine o*clock before he was 
able to drop into his chair at his solitary breakfast-table. 
And then he found that he had not much appetite for the eggs 
and bacon which Mrs. Pearce put before him. 

At half-past ten he was back in the vestry where already 
the members of the choir were beginning to assemble. An 
undercurrent of excitement ran through the boys, due to the 
innovation of the banner. 

Mrs. Oakley and her husband came in and took their seats. 
The church was filling fast and the two sidesmen, tradesmen 
from Beltonville, were busy finding seats for the visitors. 
The church was not large, and when it was built, three cen- 
turies ago there was no seaside town to be considered. 

Ringwood peered through the curtain. The large congrega- 
tion rejoiced his heart. He had never seen the building so 
full. But there was no sign of Phil. Belton was also absent. 
Was it possible that he had detained his niece to look after 
some small matter which would very well have kept till 

Monday? . i i. 

The choir robed in cassocks and surplices and with hymn- 

books in their hands had formed processional order two by 

two, the smallest boys in front, and the men behind, Ringwood 

sta,nding last. Thus ready to emerge, they awaited the short 

preliminary prayer which should conclude with a chanted 

''Amen." This was the signal for the organist to stop the 

soft voluntary and wait for the processional hymn to be given 

out. , . 

The sexton instead of placing his hand on the curtain in 

readiness to draw it back approached Ringwood and spoke 

to him in a whisper. 

The Rector bent forward to catch his words which it was 
evident the man did not wish should reach the ears of the 
choir. From the expression of the sexton's face Ringwood 
divined that it was something of importance that he had to 
communicate. 

"Yes? What is it?" he asked, noting the hesitation. 
"Someone wants to see you outside. It is very urgent. 
"I can't see anyone now," replied Ringwood with a frown 
that showed his displeasure. 

"I was to say that it was very important, very urgent 

indeed." , 

Ringwood made a quick, impatient movement and passea 
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through the outer door leading into the churchyard. The 
sexton wisely closed the door behind him shutting out all 
sound of voices. 

The Rector's astonished gaze fell on the figure of Phil, Phil 
in her land-girl’s dress, hot, and tired and very dirty. She 
advanced towards him. 

‘'Rector, I'm so sorry. I can't possibly come to church. 
I have been up since half-past five this morning. I thought 
at one time we should lose her. But I am glad to say she 
has pulled through." 

"Who, old Jane?" . ^ 

"No, no. Jane is all right. She is in church weanng her 

new bonnet." 

"Then who are you talking about?" 

"Daisy, my little cow. She has got the finest calf you ever 
saw, exactly like Old Hemp, true-bred red-polled. We have 
been up with her since half-past five and I'm <^d beat. 1 
thought you would wonder why I wasn't in church. I haven t 

had time — " but he was gone. , xu j 

With an abruptness that startled her he opened the door 

and passed into the vestry. He closed it behind him with 

the nearest approach to a. bang that was decent in a sacred 

building. 



CHAPTER FORTY-THREE 


F or some seconds Phil remained motionless. What had 
she done? What enormity had she committed? She 
was aghast at the frown of aimoyance that had so suddenly 
gathered on his brow, as he listened to the explanation she 
offered for her non-attendance at church. 

“He ought to have felt sorry for me,'* she thought, as the 
moisture sprang into her eyes. Resolutely she kept down the 
tears of vexation. “Instead of pitying me, he looked as if 
he could have killed me on the spot. I wonder if he will 
ever realize that there are other things that matter in life 
besides his rotten old “ 

She checked the words that rose in anger to her lips. They 
were not complimentary nor quite just to the man nor loyal 
to his beloved church. 

Slowly she plodded home to the Old Hall with a weary 
body and sick heart. On her way she glanced in on the 
mother and her new-born calf. All was well. The vet who 
had been hastily summoned had left. William was still 
about, tidying up. With some pride he told her that the 
vet had declared that Miss Phil’s prompt aid had saved the 
little life that was so vcduable. It was a bull calf that in 

course of time would be worth a hundred pounds, like its 
sire. 

Phil took her bath and changed into her Sunday frock, 
as she called it. Her breakfast had been sketchy and inter- 
rupted. She was ready for lunch when the bell rang. 

Aunt Olive came in and took her seat, followed by her 
husband and brother. She was as placid as ever. 

“A very full church. Mr. Ringwood must have been much 
gratified. “ she remarked. 

“Were the flowers still fresh?" asked Phfl. 

“They were lovely and so beautifully arranged, thanks to 
your clever fingers.'^ 

“Congratulations," said Uncle Harry, who was aware that 
she was responsible for the display. 

“You couldn’t manage to get to either of the services. T 
hear," said Belton. “It couldn't be helped. I am glad you 
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stayed at home. I’ve seen William. He says that you saved 
the calf’s life by keeping the mother quiet. Congratulations.” 
Phil gave him a grateful smile. At any rate he appreciated 

her self-sacrifice, if no one else did. 

"How did the service go?” she asked presently. 
“Splendidly,” replied Mrs. Oakley. “The boys looked 
so proud of their banner. The Rector ought to be very 

“Somehow he didn’t look particularly happy,” observed 
her husband. “He might have been tired. It took him 
some seconds to clear his voice and get going on the 

of a cold, perhaps,” said Mrs. Oakley. 'T must 
send him some throat lozenges. He will never think of 

buying them himself.” , , ^ i. 

She was in happy ignorance of the clouds that hung over 

the poor man. . . 

It was not the custom of the Rector to put m an app^- 
ance at tea on Sundays. It surprised no one, therefore, ttiat 

he was absent. . . 

Phil attended evensong. She was wnscious of great ^hgue 

as she slipped into the Belton pew. She had it to herseU. R 

was a welcome rest to body and mmd to tod herself m chmch 

with no call upon her for at least another hour ^d half. Her 

presence did not escape the Rector’s notice. He was careful 

to avoid catching her eye or of showing any consciousness of 

her existence. , ^ 

He was still extremely angry. It was outrageous that she 

should present herself before him at such a moment and in 

such a state, reeking of the cow-house and muddy from head 

t^foot It was an insult in itself. It was irregular in any 

circumstances to call him away just as he was about 

to say a prayer before proceeding with the choir up th 

*^^It had only added to her offence to explain at such a mome^ 
the reason for her non-attendance. Would never Wm 
that there was a time and place for aUusion to the »n«dents 
connected with the farm, and that the church was not tto 
rieht place for it ? The domestic events of the farm bdong^ 
to^the^old Hall and its weekday doings of daily life, hke the 

baking of bread and the cooking of jomts and . 

Reason with her he might, his past expenence to d 1^ 
that it would be waste of breath and useless. She would only 
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laugh and call him a fussy old dear. She would remind him 

that she did not fail to do her bit, as she called it, whenever 

the church wanted decorating or anything was required for 
the parish room. 

Monday came. He had slept badly. His resentment 
^ftened. It was difficult to be angry with Phil, whatever 
her shortcomings nught be. Her personal charm was too 
attractive. But while his annoyance was dying down other 
misgivings were taking its place. 

The question arose again and again, each time with increas- 
ing insistence. Was he wise in pursuing this desire of his 
heart? 

Fifty times he asked himself the question: Would she be 
toe kind of wife that he ought to have at his side to help him 
in his spintual work among his people? 

He was deeply in love with her. At the same time he was 
aware that her affection for him was immature. He had 
comforted himself with the thought that she was young, too 

young to feel at present the deeper emotions that would come 
when she was a wife. 

, He told himself with a sinking heart that it would be wise 
to retire while it was possible. 

Yet he shrank from taking any drastic action. He deter- 

mmed to see what time would do. If she held out the olive 

branch he knew that he would accept it and defy the 
future, ^ 

He hoped that she would send some sort of apology. She 

was the offender, and it was for her to make the first move. 

All he was looking for a messenger who would bring 

one of Phil s short, rapidly written notes, ungrammatical, not 

very coherent and never quite sure of its spelling. It did 
not come. 

Four o'clock struck. On ordinary occasions he would have 
been arriving at the old Hall. He debated within himself 
whether he should go. Perhaps, if he stayed away, Phil 
might comprehend the enormity of her offence in sum- 
moning him out of the vestry at the supreme moment when 

he was about to commence one of his most important 
services. 

He could not conceive of anything which would warrant 
such an action. 

And what was her excuse? Merely to inform him of one 
of the commonest incidents in the domestic life of the estate. 
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a matter which should not have taken up her attention to the 
exclusion of her religious duties. 

He could imagine the scene when they met. In her light, 
inconsequent manner she would laugh and tell him that he 
was a darling old boob to worry himself over a trifle of the 
kind. Again they would go over the old question of whether 
church-going or the urgent duties of the farm were of the 
greater importance. 

Again they would disagree, neither yielding in the least 
degree to the other, he arguing with a vital seriousness, she 
with a good-humoured smile on her lips showing that they were 
as far apart as ever. 

Ringwood would leave her with the conviction that agree- 
ment was impossible. It was useless to hope that he could 
bring her round to his way of thinking. 

Here was his opportunity to break away from a condition 
of things that could only end in disaster for them both. He 
must seize it, however bitter the result might be to his own 
feelings. 

All through the week he kept away from temptation, afraid 
if he came in contact with her that he would forgive the 
offender and make up the quarrel. 

On Sunday he took the services as usual. Phil stayed away 
from the church, making some excuse to her aunt. 

Mrs. Oakley could not fail to observe that all was not right 
with the couple. She missed Ringwood at tea. But she dared 
not inquire of Phil why he had not appeared. She con- 
cluded that they had quarrelled. If they were given time 
and not interfered wi^ possibly the clouds would blow 
over. 

Phil on her part was not happy over the affair. She was 
aware that she had given him offence by calling him away 
at a crucial moment. But the farming instinct was so deeply 
implanted in her blood that she could not believe anyone 
could be indifferent to the importance of the momentous 
event, the addition of a fine bull-calf to a pedigree herd of 

She had been hurt by his abrupt retreat, by the closing of 
the vestry door on that hot summer's day when every door 
should have been left open or ajar. He had shut it with a 
gesture of anger that could not be mistaken. And now he 
was assuming a silence that was actually discourteous. 

Well, two could play at that game, was her thought. If he 
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chose to be disagreeable he might sulk by himself. All the 
same, as she followed her uncle in his rounds about the 
estate, she kept her eyes open on the chance of catching sight 
of Ringwood and getting in touch again. 

Phil was not of a vindictive nature. If she met him she 

would at least make a friendly sign to him and give him an 

opening to extend the hand of reconciliation. But he was 

nowhere to be seen. He appeared to have vanished off the 
scenes altogether. 

When ten days had elapsed without a word or sign, Phil 
could bear it no longer. She determined to put an end to 
this silence which was getting on her nerves. Either the 
engagement should be broken off or the breach should be 
healed. She would leave it to him to decide which. 

On the Wednesday after a rather silent tea — the uncles and 
aunt asked no questions — Phil, saying nothing to any- 
one, took her car out of the garage and drove off to the 
rectory. 

The house, an old building, faced the road. It stood back 
Hom the highway and was protected from it by a row of posts 
linked together by chains. 

fbe back was a large garden, with an orchard and 
pMdock t^yond. Opening on the meadow stood the spacious 
old tithe bam with the other outbuildings where in former 
umes a cou^e of cows were kept, a pig or two and some 

Ringwood would have none of them. 

Phil swung round the curve between the open posts that 
formed the carnage drive and puUed up at the front door. 

She gave three short blasts on her horn, the signal agreed 
upon between her and the Rector. ^ ^ 

Contrary to custom, the front door stood open. It was 

^ strange pardon 

whom she had never seen before. ° ^ 

I^uigwood at home?” she asked. 

and I arrived yesterday. 
W ® peimission he and I have exchanged livings 

Wp months. It was done in a hurry at the end. 

Suddenly he wired that he was 
re^y and that the Bishop had consented.” 

Phil had nothing to say. She was too much astonished 
for words. 

If we are ^th satisfied with the exchange we may make 
It permanent, continued the stranger. *'My name is 
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Ainsworth. My old parish is in the East End of London. 
I am very much afraid that Mr. Ringwood will not like it 
after the lovely air you have here.” 

Phil told him her name and where she lived. He seemed to 

understand. 

"Mr. Ringwood left a message for you if you are Miss 
Phillis Belton. He asked me to tell you that he was very 
sorry that he could not call at the Old Hall and say good-bye. 
As I have said, he came to his decision ra&er suddeidy 
and was pressed for time. But he promised to write 
to you as soon as he and his housekeeper could get 

settled." . , , j i. 

While he had been speaking three little girls had crept 

out of the house and clustered round him. So pale were 

they that Phil could not help thinking of three white 

rabbits. . , . , . 

"These are my little daughters,” he said, mtroducmg them. 

"This is Rosie, the eldest; the next is Iris, and the third Violet. 

Imagine their deUght at seeing the s^. pey have never 

been to the seaside before. I could not afford it, ne 

“It is a real, real sea,” cried Violet, her large eyes shining 
with excitement in her pale, peeked face. “It’s not a bit 

like the Thames.” , , ^ 

"Daddy took us down to the beach this morning to look 

at it. And we all tasted it. It’s as salt as salt can be, said 

j * s 

"”And there’s such lots and lots of it, all turning oyer and 
tumbling about with froth as if somebody kept stirnng it, 

added Violet. 

Phil and Mr, Ainsworth laughed. . .u 

‘*My wife will be here in a minute. She s busy in me 

kitchen,” said the new Rector. 

"Don't let me interrupt her. My aunt, Mre. Oakley, win 
call in a day or two. Would your little girls like a run round 

^^The invitation was greeted with a chorus of "Ooh! how 

^°^7uLt as you are,” said Phil. “No need for hats and coats 
on a day like this. 

She opened the door of her two-seater. 

‘‘You must all squeeze into the seat by my side. 1 Have 
no back seat.” 
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They scrambled in. There was no difficulty in finding 
room for them, so thin were the little London flowers. 

Along the cliff road they sped, never losing sight of the 
grey North Sea that was accounted so salt. They were 
bubbling over with excitement and delight. 

Unknown to herself, Phil had discovered something that 
was to take the place of her lover. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 



LD Jane leaned heavily on the fork with which she had 
been feebly turning a small portion of her garden patch. 


It was about three o'clock in the afternoon, and Phil had 


looked in on her way home to tea. Although at this time 
the autumn was upon them, the sun was still hot to the worker 
on whose back it poured down. 

The old woman felt herself gently pushed aside and deprived 
of her implement. 

'‘You go and sit down, Jane!" commanded Phil. ‘T'U 
finish turning over the soil for you. What do you want to 
put in here?" 

"By the rights, cabbages should be. It’s time they were 
in," she rephed with a deep sigh of relief. 

"Have you got any plants?" 

"Mrs. Oakley sent up three dozen from the Hall garden. 
Rare good ones they are, every one of ’em." 

Jane limped into her kitchen and brought out an old kitchen 
chair. She planted it near the spot that was being dug over 
and settled herself solidly to watch operations. 

"If you don’t mind, miss, I’ll set here while you’re a 
doing of it, then I can see if that’s being done proper." 

There was silence for a while. Jane could never hold her 
peace for long, however. 

"Do you happen to know, miss, where the Rector went 
when he took hisself off so sudden ? ' ’ 


"He went to London to do Mr. Aisworth’s work so that 


the new Rector could bring his family to the seaside. Poor, 
pale mites! They looked as if they wanted a change." 

"Go right up to the fence, miss. Don't let a mite of 
land be wasted. The cabbages will grow almost touching 
the fence," said Jane, her eyes never leaving Phil’s move- 
ments. Satisfied that her assistant was doing quite as well 
as she herself could have done it, she went back to the subject 
of the Rector. "When I heard tell of him going off like that, 
I declare to goodness I thought that he had drowned 
himself, that I did!" 
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Why should you think that he wanted to drown himself? ’* 
asked Phil. 

Because William, he say that the Master didn't want you 
to go over to the Rectory." 

The Master never said an3dhing of the sort," said Phil 
wiA a touch of indignation in her voice. 

Maybe you give him a hint yourself that you didn't want 
any more truck with him?" 

Maybe I did. I say, Jane, it must be two years since 
you dug this ground over." 

^ fkat and a bit more," admitted Jane unblushingly. 
She returned to the subject of the Rector’s strange disappear- 
ance. "Ain’t he a-coming back again?" 

Phil ceased her strenuous work for a few minutes and took 

a rest. The soil was caked for need of the spade after the 
summer heat. 

"Not that I know of. If he does come back, it won’t be 
at my invitation,” replied Phil. "We shall do very well 
with Mr. Ainsworth in his place." 

"Happen you're right there. Not but what I didn’t like 
Mr. Ringwood. He give me that there frock I'm wearing 
on Sundays and my new bonnet. He did say something — 
at least I did — about new boots. Mine are getting that shabby 
I ^ fare ashamed of 'em. Now I shan't get ’em, I suppose. 
I’m sorry he ain’t coming back." 

"I think that you will like Mr. Ainsworth,” said Phil, 
taking up the fork again. 

I don t doubt but what we’ll like him," agreed Jane, 
"But he's got a large family, three gals and two boys, they 
tell me. Howsomedever, he's a nice easy gentleman. I'm 
thinking the boots won't matter. He won't bother us so 
much with his services and take on as Mr. Ringwood did 
when we couldn't get to church," 

"I shall go just the same," said Phil as she drove the 
fork into the ground and put her foot upon it. 

"You're young, miss. And the Hall pew have got com- 
fortable ci^hions. Lawk! I got pins and needles last time 
that bad in my behind, I could have shruck out with the 
pain of it. It went down my back right to the calves of my 
legs." 

Again there was silence except for the ring of the 
fork when it struck the ground. Jane was the one to 
speak. 
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‘'Next time don't let that be a pai3on what take your 
fancy/' 

“Mr. Ainsworth has been to see you, hasn’t he?” 

“He's come in now and again and is always friendly-like. 
He seem one of the right sort. I showed him my bad leg.” 
“What did he say to it?” 

“He says: ‘Jane, I have seen wuss.’ 'Was that up London 
way ? ' I axe him. He says: 'Yes, she was a pore thing. She 
was laid up with her bad leg six mortal years.’ ” 

“What became of her?” asked Phil. 

“At last she took and died.” 

“That’s done! ” cried Phil as she hoisted up the last forkful 
of soil, turned it over and beat it into crumbling mould. 

“Now for the plants. Where are they?” 

“Down there by the water-butt. There’s a little owd 
watering-pot close by. That leak, but I've stopped up the 
hole as well as I can with a bit of mutton fat, 

Phil brought them to the bed. It did not take her long to 

plant out three dozen seedlings. 

“Set 'em in tight, miss, or the wind'll draw ’em nght out 

of the ground.” , ,, j 

“There, Jane,” said Phil as she pressed her knuckles round 

the roots of the last. They'll come in as nice spring cabbages 
next March.” 

lane rose from her chair and inspected the patch more 
closely. “That'll do. You've done that right nicely,’’ she 
said with approval. “There ain’t nothing you can't do if you 
put your mind into it. You'll make a rare good wife some 


“I'm not going to marry at all. Never! So that’s that! 
cried Phil. “I've had enough of this marrying business. I m 

going to be like Uncle Dick and stay single.” 

“Don't go for to say that, miss. You don’t know what 

vou'll do till the time comes.” . i 

“I can always say no. And I’m going to say it all along 

the line,” cried Phil vehemently. 

Old Jane cackled as she led the way into the cottage, carry- 
ing the chair with her. . i.-. 

“You come in, miss, and set you down to rest a bit. You 

must be tired after aU that digging. I want to teU you th^ 
it ain’t of any use talking like that. When Mr. Right comes 

along ” 

Phil hastily interrupted. 
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*'There's not going to be a Mr. Right, I tell you, Jane, 
and I know." 

"Just you listen here, miss. Marriage is like a thunder- 
storm. You know how a tempest comes up all onexpected. 
The wind may be in the West. Up the tempest will come 
from the East. Or if the wind is in the East, hke as not that 
blow up from the South. All at once that will begin thunder- 
ing and carrying on as you never see. If you don't run for 
shelter you're cotched, and there you are!" 

"Not I, Jane! " 

"You can’t help yourself. You can't get on without ’em," 
said the old woman firmly. 

"Yes, I can. You'll seel" 

Jane shook her head unconvinced. 

"A woman may earn a man's wages nowadays. She may 
wear them breeches and all that. But she can't have children 
if she don't let a man come into her life. There’s many 
women in these days what could do without a man and glad, 
except for that. She may set and think as hard as she likes, 
but she can't make herself a mother without his help. That's 
just where you’re cotched same as with a tempest." 

Jane was not the only one who was anxious to discuss the 
question of the broken engagement. They all had something 
to say on the subject. No one had any blame for either the 
one or the other of the two lovers. The general opinion was 
that Mr. Ringwood was frightened of her, as they called it. 
He feared lest the Rectory buildings should be "mucked up," 
as they termed it, with cows and pigs and fowls of all sorts, 
creatures which he heartily detested as being sources of noise, 
bad smells and mud. 

Mrs. Merton, of the dairy shop, had already treated her 
husband to a full version of her opinion. She only waited 
for Phil to give her the opportunity of saying what she thought 
of the affair. She opened the subject with a question. 

"Can you tell me, mi^, begging your pardon for asking, 
why did the reverend divine run away ? ’ ' 

Phil laughed and did not reply immediately. She knew 
what was at the bottom of her mind. She knew that Mrs. 
Merton would not be content until she had expressed her 
opinion. As Phil did not speak but only laughed, the other 
continued : 

"I doubt it was that there car of yours. You must have 
given his reverence a turn more than once the way you druv. 
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I*m sure I saw him go white sometimes as he set by your 
side.” 

”1 don't think he was afraid of my driving.” 

"Then it must have been them there breeches that scared 
him. My husband always said that they would be too much 
for the reverend gent,” said Mrs. Merton with the intense 
satisfaction of someone who has solved a knotty problem. 

“Couldn't have been,” declared Phil. “I was careful to 
change whenever I thought I should be likely to see him.” 

“All the same, miss, he knew that you wore them.” 

“I don't see that it had anything to do with him what I 
wore when he wasn't present. He might as well have objected 
to the pyjamas that I wear in bed.” 

“Happen he would!” responded Mrs. Merton dryly. “It's 
curious how men don't care to see women in breeches. I 
believe they would liefer have 'em go stark naked.” 

Phil thought it was time to turn the conversation. She 
was getting heartily sick of the subject of men and their likes 
and dislikes. She had determined to put them out of her 
life altogether. The two uncles would suffice to represent 
the class without her coming into closer contact with any 
outsiders. 

“Have you seen my three new little friends, Mr. Ainsworth's 
daughters ? ' ' 

“Yes, little dears they are! They have such nice manners. 
They come in here every morning for a drink of milk on their 
way to school. Mr. Belton, he says I'm to let 'em have as 
much as ever they can drink over the counter for a ha'penny 
each. They put down their money and thank me so prettily 
for giving them such good measure. You should see 'em 
lap it down. Cats isn't their match by a long way.” 

Although Belton gave the order it was at Phil's suggestion 
that the privilege had been granted. 

Then it was Betsy's turn. She had a good deal to ^y. 
It was a matter of immense satisfaction to the old dairy- 
woman that there was no immediate prospect of losing Phil. 
She had learnt to depend on Phil's judgment whenever any- 
thing like a crisis occurred in the dairy or milking-shed, /pie 
master’s niece could shoulder any amount of responsibility. 
The opportunity came, and Betsy held forth. 

''So you've given up his reverence. To tell you the honest 
truth, miss, I'm right glad you're staying on at the Old H^. 

I don't know what we should have done without you. You're 
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young yet, and you don't want to be thinking of a husband 

for another seven or eight years." 

"I don't wish to think of a man ever again. More trouble 
than they're worth!” Phil replied hotly. 

"You may well say that, miss! I didn't marry till I was 
twenty-nine. For eight mortal years I walked out with 
Abram. Then one day after harvest was over and he’d 
made a nice little sum, he say: ‘Don’t you think it's time 
we got married?' ‘You don't want to be in a hurry about 
it. Haste only puts you into a sweat,' I say. Well, he had 
the banns put up the very next Sunday as ever was. I lived 
with him over forty year and had nine children. Five of 
'em lived and four died. You’re only twenty, miss. Plenty 
of time for you to do as well as I did.” 

“Betsy, you have seen the new Rector’s children,” said 
Phil, once more switching the conversation off a subject that 
she was beginning to hate. 

“Yes, miss, and little dears they are! They follow you 
about like your shadder. They're a-picking up your ways 
and talking same as you. I see their mar have put ’em into 
the same dress as you wear when you’re out on the land. 

“I did that. They made themselves into such an awful 
mess tramping after me in all weathers that I bought a roll 
of thick khaki drill and got the village sewing-woman to 
help me to rig them out in no time. With their thick boots 
and woollen golf stockings they're fit to go wherever I can 
go and take no harm.” 

“What’s their par say?” 

“That I have saved their lives with the open country air 
they get with me. He was seriously afraid that another hot 
summer in London would have killed them.” 

“Quite as likely as not,” assented Betsy. 

Caroline, resting a few moments from the scalding out of 
many milk pans, was listening with an approving grin. Phil 

turned to her. v 

“What do you think of my little friends, Caroline? she 

ctskcd* 

“If you please, miss, they’re three little masterpieces in 
them there breeches, that they are ! ” 

And Phil agreed. 



CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE 


T he months passed. Another Christmas came, a merrier 
one than the year before. Phil had opened out the old 
play-room again, and it once more rang with merry young 

voices. . 

Mr. Ainsworth’s three little flowers were growmg sturdy and 

robust on Norfolk air. They no longer resembled white 

rabbits. If Phil wished to liken them to anything she called 

them her Norfolk dumplings. _ . - . v ■ 

They had dropped into a regular routine m which their 

education was duly considered. Every morning they went 

to the lady who acted as their daily governess. They came 

back to the Rectory for midday dirmer, and when it was over 

they got through the tiresome preparation which they did not 

Then came the change from a kind of school uniform to toe 
delightful land-girl’s dress. Free for the rest of toe day, they 
scumed off to join Phil. More often than not it meant a 
scrumptious — as they termed it — ^tea in the play-rwm of the 
Old Hall. They had the place to themselves and were not 

invaded by toe grown-ups. „ , , ■ i 

On an afternoon late in April the tno of small land-girls 

met Phil on their way to the Old Hall. She had been loolung 

at a field reserved for hay where once Old Henip had lost 

his temper over the removal of his harem to the milkmg-sh^. 

“Oh, Phil, look!’’ cried Rosie. "There’s a man walkmg 

over our field." , . . . 

By this time the children had adopted everything pertaining 

to the Old Hall as their own , including the imcles ^d aunt. 

“He will spoil our grass,” added Violet in an mdignant 

^°”^Shall we run after him and tell him he mus^t walk 
there?” asked Iris, always ready to take action. He must 
have got into the meadow by the gap. If he wants to get 
up to Old Jane’s cottage, he ought to keep to the fence. 

Look! He’s going right across!” 

"No, you'll tread down the grass. 1 11 hail mm. 

It was evident that toe stranger had not discovered their 
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presence, as he would have done had he entered by the gate. 
She put her hands to her mouth. 

‘‘Ahoy, there You're trespassing!" she called. 

He stopped and turned towards the spot from which the 
arresting voice had come. Slowly he made his way in a 
bee-line for the group. Phil stood outside the closed gate, 
and her three little land-girls mounted on its lower rail so 
as to get a good view of the intruder. 

He walked slowly and with effort. He was very thin and 
pale, as if he had only just recovered from a severe illness. 
As he drew near to the gate he took off his hat and waved it. 
Phil had a full view of his features. 

"Jim!" she cried in a startled voice. 

"Dear old Phil!" was the reply which was not very 
steady. 

"Did you know that you were trespassing on our grass?" 
demanded Rosie, in whose opinion Phil was not showing 
the sternness that the occasion demanded. It was necessary 
in dealing with trespassers to be very firm. 

"Yes, I know. If Uncle Dick caught me, perhaps he would 
lay his stick across my back." 

He was beginning to smile, which made him look more like 
the old Jim. 

"What were you doing there?" asked Rosie. 

"Taking a short cut to the Old Hall." 

We have shut up the path across the meadow. We have 

‘bushed' the grass, and the path can’t be used till the hay 
is cut." 

You can walk by the fence if you want to so and see 
old Jane," said Iris. 

"What has been the matter with you, Jim?" asked Phil, 

recovering from the shock of seeing her old chum such a 
wreck. 

I have been in hospital for six weeks with typhoid fever. 
A very bad go it was. The doctors didn’t think at one time 
that I should pull through." 

^ Poor old boy! You never wrote and told us about it." 
Couldn t hold a pen, and I had no one to do it for me. 
As soon as I was fit to be moved my boss asked me where I 
should like to go for a change. I chose Beltonville. He has 
given me three months' leave." 

"And you look as if you wanted it badly." 

He climbed over the gate, taking his time about it. 
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‘'I'll come by the road with you/' he said. “I had no 
notion that it was so far. My legs ache as if I had walked ten 
miles instead of barely one.” 

“That's because you're still weak. We will soon change 

all that and set you up again. You're coming to stay at the 

Hall in your own quarters. No one has appropriated 
them.” 

“No, Phil, no!” he answered very decidedly. “It's very 
good of you, but I would rather stop on at the boarding-house, 
where I am very comfortable.” 

“How do you like Manchester?” she asked presently. 

“Loathe it!” 

“Then chuck it, Jim.” 

That s what I should like to do. There are times 
when I get heartsick for the coimtry, for good old East 
Anglia.” 

“Well, why not chuck it?” 

“It's a very good appointment in its way. If I can stick 
it I shall do very weU in a few years. Just now I feel as if I 
shall die when the time comes for me to go back.” 

They tramped along in a line that tilled the empty road. 
The gates of the Hall were not far off. 

“Are you a land-boy?” asked Violet, who had taken his 
hand and adopted him on the spot. 

“I used to be,” he replied with a smile, as memory brought 
back the past. 

“Then you must be a land-boy again and come and help 
us to drive old Sally and her piglets out of the orchard. They 
give us more trouble than the rest of the stock.” 

“I shall be very glad to join you if you will let me,” he 
replied. 

“Phil must make you some breeches and a timic like ours, 
and we must find you a long ash stick the same as we have. 
You aren't fit to walk over our fields in the sort of things 
you have on.” 

They went straight to the play-room, where a substantia] 
tea was already spread. 

“You must see the uncles and aunt afterwards,” said Phil, 
as Jim dropped, exhausted, on the cushions of one of the 
old, battered, cane lounges in which he had sat many a time 
in the old days. Even Phil, knowing him as well as she 
did, could not guess at the depth of his joy at being once 
more in touch with the familiar scenes of his boyhood. 
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Later on he renewed his acquaintance with Belton and the 
Oakleys and received a warm welcome from them. 

Every day that passed saw him at the Old Hall, and the 
time flew all too quickly for everyone concerned. The little 
girls took him to their hearts as they had done Phil. His 
leave was nearly expired. In ten days he should be returning 
to Manchester. 

His courage failed him. He confided his troubles to Uncle 
Harry. There was a long discussion among the three elder 
folk, who put their heads together. Perhaps they saw further 
into the future than did the young people. It ended by 
Oakley offering Jim the clerkship in his estate agency. 

For some time past Mrs. Oakley had seen that the work 
had been gradually getting a little too much for her husband. 
His clerk had left him for a better billet. With the increas- 
ing number of houses that were being built yearly he badly 
needed an assistant — someone who was more efficient than 
a clerk. Here was the very man suitable for the post. Jim 
possessed a good, sound knowledge of office routine and the 
keeping of books. Being on his feet the livelong day 
would not affect him as it was beginning to affect the older 
man. 

The salary was not so good as that which Jim had been 
drawing, nor were the prospects of the future so favourable. 
But this did not matter to the country-loving man. The 
climate was what he wanted; the fresh air that blew off the 
North Sea was as the breath of life to him. 

He accepted Oakley’s offer and severed his connection with 
Manchester. He settled into the rooms over the office, from 
which he had a clear view of the wide expanse of the grey 
ocean. Every spare moment — there were not many in the 

summer months when the place was full of visitors was spent 

at the Old Hall, and Aunt Olive purred happily over her little 
schemes for the future. 

Beltonville was increasing in size. It had crept up towards 
the higher ground and away from the edge of the cliff. The 
cliff was not more than from fifty to a hundred feet high, 
but its friable nature made it none too safe when heavy 
autumn rains fell, followed by winter frosts. 

The better class of house was only half a mile from the Old 
Hall, and residents were being tempted to settle there. The 
number of visitors also increased, until it was difficult to find 
room for them all at the height of the season. 
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Lowestoft and Yarmouth drew off the trippers, and the 
place retained its reputation for quietude. 

Some of the arable land of the farm was taken up for 
building, but the grazing ground remained and the rich marsh 
land still continued to fatten the cattle that came from Norwich 
Hill. Belton was well content to have it so. Groimd rents 
proved more profitable and less trouble than com and 
root crops. Cows, pigs and cattle exacted less work 
from the master than the sowing and gamering in of 
harvests. 

It was not until three years later that Jim could persuade 
Phil to listen to his pleadings and think of marriage. 

'‘Oh, Jim,*' she protested, “I am so happy with my little 
land-girls! I don't want to make any change or to leave 
the old home." 

"It won't be any change that you will feel, and you've 
lost one of your land-girls already. The new house we're 
putting up for you — for us, I should say, just outside the 
gates of the Old Hall will seem no more than an addition 
to the house. You won't know that you are in a separate 
building." 

Aunt Olive's happiness in helping to furnish the new home 
went far to reconcile her niece to the arrangement. Then 
came the question of the honeymoon. 

"I can't spare more than a long week-end away from home. 
Daisy ought to be giving us another red-polled calf in a few 
weeks' time. I must be at home for that." 

"And I ought not to leave the ofi5ce for a longer time. 
Since Uncle Harry has been laid up with rheumatic gout 
he is too crippled to keep his eyes on the property, although 
he can supervise the office work as well as ever." 

"Five days must do for us to pay a visit to your people 
in Lincolnshire. How is Rosie getting on in the office as a 
typist?" 

"Splendidly, and I am teaching her to look after the bimd- 
ings and repairs. She doesn't seem to regret her land-girl's 
dress." 

"The other two girls are frightfully put out because I am 
insisting on proper bridesmaids' dresses. I've got Rosie on 
my side, however," said Phil with a laugh. 

"What did they want to wear?" 

"Breeches of white satin and tunics of blue velvet." 

"And very nice they would have looked!" responded Jinx. 
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“It would have been a kind of court costume for the land-girl. 
I always liked the dress, ever since you adopted it.“ 

“Must draw the line somewhere. Mr. Ringwood, with all 
his fads and fancies, was quite right in keeping the land-girl 
out of church, “ said Phil. “Tunics of blue velvet they shall 
have, but the lower garment must be of chiffon." 

Old Jane was still alive and finding as much pleasure as 
ever in her “bad leg." She had something to say on the 
subject of Phirs marriage with “Mr. Jim," as he was still 
called in the village. 

“Didn’t I tell yer, miss, that it would come like a tempest, 
all sudden-like? You would get cotched when you was 
least thinking of it!" 

“Well, anyway, he's the best of the bunch ! " retorted Phil. 

“I ain't saying he isn’t, although to my mind there ain't 
much to choose between any of 'em. They're all alike, these 
men, except in the matter of drink and carrying on with 
women which may come expensive." 

“Mr. Jim doesn't do either." 

“And bless the Lord for it. You can do anything you 
like with a man what's sober if you go the right way to work. 
But with one who drinks you can't get at him not nohow, 
the silly mawkin ! He ain't got much sense at any time, but 
when he's full of liquor there's no sense left at all. I 
remember my husband come home one night that drunk he 
couldn't understand a word I said. That was my chance. 
I tell yer, miss, he was that bad he took and rolled down 
by the water-butt, and there he lay, just as he was. I had 
a broom handle, what I kept handy for the pigs! Lawk! 
I give him a rare owd hiding 1 ' ' 

“I wonder he took it quietly," observed Phil. 

“He was too drunk to know what was happening to him, 
too drunk even to swear. The next morning he said to me, 
says he: T don't know what's the matter with me. I 
must have cotched a cold. I fare stiff and sore all over.' 
He was that drunk, he couldn't remember a mite of 


anything." 

*‘Can they get as drunk as all that?" asked Phil. 

“If they take gin on the top of beer they lose all the little 
sense they've got. I says: 'You shouldn't have gone and 
fought that there water-butt.' 'What did I? I must have 
thought that was owd Thompson.' ‘I reckon you did. If 
you'll set stiU I'll rub you over with some lard and vinegar. 
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That'll ease you.' He give me a look, but he was too duzzy 
to get up and call me a liar." 

"Did he often get dr unk , Jane?" 

"Not so often as he might have done. On the whole, he 
was a good husband, take 'em by and large. After all, 
men are as the Almighty made 'em; and that did ought to 
be took into accoimt on the last day, when the wives come 
to be judged." 


THE END 
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Biography & Autobiography 

ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 

First Earl of Balfour, K.G., P.C., F.R.S., O.M. 

by Mrs. Edgar Dugdale 


'The life of Lord Balfour by his niece, Mrs. Edgar Dugdale, 
will, without question, be acclaimed as the most 
important biography of this year. In his will. Lord 
Balfour laid down that Mrs. Dugdale should write his 
life and she has had access to all his official memoranda 
and private papers and the rare privilege of the help of 
many of Lord Balfour*s intimate friends. From the private 
papers of the most distinguished, the most discussed and 
least understood statesman of modem times, Mrs. Dugdale 
has quoted freely, and reveals for the first time the inner 
history of outstanding political and social events in which 
Lord Balfour played a decisive part. 

Mrs. Dugdale has quoted from a mass of private 
papers and from long and intimate conversations with 
Lord Balfour (who was regarded as the most brilliant 
conversationalist of his day) which reveal and explain one 
of the most baffling and contradictory personalities in the 
whole history of British politics. In Lord Oxford’s words 
Lord Balfour was “by universal consent the most dis- 
tinguished member of the greatest deliberative assembly 
in the world”, and these volumes reveal the qualities that 
raised him to that great position. 

It is revealed in detail in this book how a man regarded by 
all as an austere dilettante could become the strongest, 
most respected, and most hated Secretary for Ireland ; 
how a great intellectual, once described as being as "languid 
as a lily”, more suited to the study than the public arena 
of politics, became one of the greatest of our Prime Ministers 
and the dominating force in the counsels of the Ganservative 
Party. In 2 vols. Illustrated, iSs. each 

The most important biography | 

of all times ] 
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Biography Autobiography 


Olga TchernofT 


NEW HORIZONS 


J)URiNG the War the author was living in a villa in Italy 
surrounded by friends, exiles, revolutionaries, and a 
young peasant girl. She later travels to Russia, relating 
her first impressions, the unrest of the people, and the 
reception of the peasants’ delegations by her husband. 
Minister Tchemoff, a Social Revolutionary. 

Vividly she recalls the situation in Petrograd before the 
upheaval of the Communists, of which her husband was 
FYesident, the tragic sitting and the dissolution of the 
Assembly by force. A terrible scene is then unfolded — an 
armed struggle of Social Revolutionaries with Communists 
on the Volga. 

Victor Tchemoff, his wife and children, are hiding in 
Moscow amid the horrors of the Military Communism, 
famine, and the Red Terror. While her husband escapes, 
Olga Tchemoff and her children live to endure terrible 
hardships in Russian gaols and to bring home tragic stories 

of the men and women who shared their miseries. 

lUusirated, i6s. 


Captain H. B. T. Wakelam 

BROADCASTING MEMOIRS 

^APTAiN Wakelam's mcmoirs make the most fascinating 
^reading, for he is a great personality, and he not only 
has a great deal of interesting information on life "on the 
air" and Rugby football but also many amusing stones to 
tell of the famous people he has met. lUustraied, los. 6a. 


Madame de Navarro 


A FEW MORE MEMORIES 

'Vhese reminiscences by Madame de Navarro, better 
known as Mary Anderson, the actress, are mtensely 

interesting and readable. The author plenty of 
stories to tell of famous people and she telk them a^ro- 
S^ly and weU. But m&teresring of ^ 
dealing with her quiet life with her husba,nd and f™^s 

riieir home in Broadway. tou?h^a 

recollection and indeed it adds the finishing 

book of quiet, charming and happy ,6,. 


Biography 13 Autobiography 

G« K. Chesterton 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

JF there is one writer who will live beyond his day and 
whose work will be handed down from generation to 
generation as a suitable memorial of the times, it is surely 
G. K. Chesterton. As the creator of The Napoleon of 
Notting Hill, The Flying Inn, and the series of unusual 
stories in which “Father Brown“ displays his detective 
talents, he is famous the world over. That the life-story 
of such a man must be interesting is of course obvious, 
but a wealth of fascinating detail, with brilliant pen 
pictures of great personalities of yesterday and today, are 
not necessarily to be expected. It is the volume that 
G. K. Chesterton’s vast public has been waiting for, and 
there is no doubt that everyone will welcome it as a supreme 
revelation of Chesterton — the man. Illustrated, i8s. 

Frank Swinnerton 

Author of "The Georgian House" (42nd thous.), "Elizabeth" (isih 
thous.), etc. 

SWINNERTON : AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

F 1917 Frank Swinnerton became known all over the 
world with the publication of Nocturne, which has been 
translated into every Furopean language except Spanish. 
His list of novels is imposing ; he is well known as a critic 
and as an expert on the publishing trade, in which he has 
enjoyed a w'ide experience. His life and his books radiate 
a sane and balanced philosophy which, indeed, is the 
keynote of one of the most entertaining of literary auto- 
biographies. Illustrated, iSs. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FELIX WEINGARTNER 

^^EiNGARTNER is, of course. One of the greatest conductors 
and composers of our time and amongst lovers of music 
has admirers all over the world. In his book he paints vivid 
portraits of some of the outstanding figures in the sphere 
of music. He knew both Wagner and Liszt intimately, 
and was a friend of Brahms. He has conducted in all 
the great capitals of the world, and gives us individual 
impressions of Rome, Venice, Paris, New York, Athens, and 
Moscow. 

Above all, he avoids abstruse musical technicalities, and 
even when speaking of his profession his language is in- 
telligible to the la3rman. Illustrated, 18s. 

Pag§ Pipe 



Biography W Autobiography 

THE MEMOIRS OF 
H.H. THE INFANTA EULALIA 

'jpHE writer of these delightful memoirs is a daughter 
of Isabella II of Spain and the aunt of the present 
ex-King Alfonso, and as a Bourbon Princess she is related 
to most of the royal families of Europe. Long since known 
as the rebel of the Court of Spain, the bohemian Infanta 
and the Princess Errant, the author combines feminine 
charm with a masculine logic, insight with foresight, tact 
and discretion with wit and vivacity. She has always 
been a welcome guest at most of the European Courts and 
a confidante of those monarchs who have made history 
during nearly three-quarters of a century. Illustrated^ i6$. 


Anthony Gibbs 

Author of ^‘London Symphony*" (Sth thous.), **Young Apollo** {Bth 
thous.), "The New Crusade** {$th thous.) 

“OUI-ERT, PLEASE !*’ 

or Adventures in Movieland together with the Aunt 

of England through the Looking Glass 


qpHE well-known novelist, Anthony Gibbs, son of Sir 
Philip Gibbs, decided that his life had been neither 
sensational nor adventurous enough to warrant an auto- 
biography. He nevertheless thought that a book relating 
to his remarkable time spent in the wonderland of the 
film industry would be both amusing and interesting. 
And so he has written of his association with the famous 
people of the films — Alexander Korda, George Grossmith, 
Merle Oberon, Oliver Baldwin, Andr6 Chariot, Charles 
Laughton, Elsa Lanchester, and many other stars of 
screen. Illustrated, i8s. 



itrick Thomson 


ROYAL ROMANCES 


XJERE is an entrancing book that will appeal to thousands. 
■*^“A11 the world loves a lover*', but it is even truer t^ay 
to sav that all the world loves a royal romance. Here 
in one volume are collected the stories 
have swept countries and quickened the hearts 

peoples. ^ 
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Sir Max Pemberton 

DAYS OF YESTERDAY 

pEW men have lived a more active and a more varied life 
than Sir Max Pemberton. He was a pioneer in both 
cycling and motoring ; he has known some of the greatest 
cricketers, footballers, and oarsmen of our time and has 
himself rowed as a Captain of boats at Cambridge and has 
been a member of the Leander Club for fifty years. He has 
ridden in many countries, played tennis with the Renshaws 
and cricket with Andrew Stoddart. He has played golf on 
144 courses throughout the world, and knew John Roberts 
the billiard champion, and Bennett and Cook his contem- 
poraries. 

In writing of the first thirty years of his life Sir Max, of 
course, does not deal only with sport. Memories have 
come crowding back from his years at Cambridge and as 
a journalist. He writes brilliantly and with charm of the 
London of the 'eighties and of the many famous per- 
sonalities of those days. Racily told, full of humour and 
sane reflection, it is a most engaging volume. 

Illustrated, i 8 s. 


Sir Charles Petrie, Bt., M.A. 

WALTER LONG AND HIS TIMES 

l^ALTER LONG AND HIS TIMES is based upon 
the statesman's private papers, which were placed 
unreservedly at the author's disposal. The book contains 
much new material concerning the political events of the 
last thirty years, and for the first time the full story is 
told of the election of Mr. Bonar Law as Leader of the 
Conservative Party. The chapter on the Constitutional 
Crisis of 1910-H also throws fresh light on that event, 
while there is some curious information about the political 
background of the war. There are many allusions to such 
living statesmen as Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Winston Churchill. 
Sir Charles Petrie has deliberately written the book for 
the general reader, and not merely for those interested in 
politics. He has been careful in every case to depict the 
background against which the action is set, and the result 
is a volume which can be read both with pleasure and 
profit by those whose knowledge of political history since 

the death of Disraeli is sketchy in the extreme. 

Illustrated, i8s. 
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Auguste Vierset, in collaboration with 
Oscar E. Millard 

BURGOMASTER MAX 

£)uring 1935 Burgomaster Max, whose indomitable 
heroism during the World War stirred the hearts of men, 
celebrated his Jubilee as Burgomaster of Brussels. 

In this fascinating and exciting volume the authors record 
for the first time the full story of Brussels under German 
military administration, and the undaunted courage of its 
famous Burgomaster in his defence of the city and his four 
years’ captivity. 

The main bulk of the writing has been undertaken by Mr. 
Millard, a well-known journalist, from diaries, notes, and 
letters supplied by Auguste Vierset, an old personal friend 
of the Burgomaster and his Chief of Staff for many years. 

IllustraUdt 185. 


Hermann Finck 

MELODIOUS MEMORIES 

tjermann Finck, renowned wit and British composer, 

has been known and loved by the musical and stage 

worlds in England for forty years. He has played in 

many theatres, conducted before kings, and has known 

many celebrities of the age. He writes brilliantly and 

with a sharp wit of music, writers, clubs, hotels and, of 

course, the stage. He has hundreds of amusing stories 

about hundreds of people and the celebrities in his pages 

include the late King, King Edward, Mr. Justice Avory, 

George Moore, Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir Harry Preston, 

Rudyard Kipling, A. P. Herbert, and a host of others. 
^ lUitstrcUed, 185. 


Basil Maine 

joifhn*' nf^'Our Ambassador 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


oasil Maine is well known as an essayist, critic, novelist 
^and orator. In 1933 reviewers ^oughout Europe and 

America were unanimous in acclaiming his 

Fdward Elgar as a "‘brilliant achievement . More 
Ws to^phy of His Majesty King Edw^d 
^eved a wide success. He has written brilhantly of tte 
xnany i«^nalities he has met and the ^ 

he has led. 
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Her Highness the Ranee of Sarawak 

REMINISCENCES 

'T'HE wife of the only White Rajah in the world. Her 
Highness the Ranee of Sarawak has enjoyed wide 
experience of life both in England and in Sarawak, and 
in this fascinating volume, culled from old diaries and 
scrap-books, she writes of the memories which come 
crowding to her from the years. 

There are stories here of her childhood ; of dancing classes 
at Windsor Castle before Queen Victoria ; of shoots in 
Windsor Park with the Kaiser and I^ng Edward. We are 
told of the first meeting with the Rajah of Sarawak, of her 
betrothal and marriage, her first visit to Sarawak and of her 
experiences in that land. Illustrated, i8s. 


William Boyer 

THE ROMANTIC LIFE OF 
MAURICE CHEVALIER 

^His is essentially a sympathetic study and as such will 
appeal tremendously to thousands of fans. From a very 
early age and in his many curious jobs Maurice was always 
wanting to sing and dance, and in this charming story of 
his life a very vivid picture is presented of the vicissitudes 
through which he passed and. later, of the glamorous 
life that became his. Illustrated, 5s. 


Mohammed Essad-Bey 

RHIZA KHAN 

T^iZA Khan, the Persian Peter the Great of today, must 
oe comparatively unknown to English readers, but his 
story makes fascinating reading in spite of its obscurity. 
The author depicts the amazing feudal chaos of old Persia ; 
Rhiza*s coup ; the farcical constitution ; the crushing of 
feudalism, and Rhiza's enormous achievements on the 
scale of Alexander the Great. There are many strange 
and amusing details, such as the telegram of the Persian 
Clergy to the Shas, 14,000 words long : and the Khiza 
Khan (standing six foot three) thrashing with his own 
hands a mullah who objects to Rhiza's wife wearing 
European clothes ! Illustrated, 185. 
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Philip W. Sergeant 

Author of Historic British Ghosts**, Century of British Chess*’, 
Anne Boleyn : a Sti4dy’*, etc. 

WITCHES AND WARLOCKS 

With an Introduction by ARTHUR MACHEN 
'This curious and fascinating subject was suggested to 
■"■the author by an old friend, Mr. Arthur Machen, who 
has written a brilliant and appreciative introduction to the 
book. The subject matter is enormous, for from time 
immemorial witches and warlocks have plagued and 
mystified the people of this country and in fact of the whole 
world. The author deals extensively with the widespread 
belief in witchcraft in the past, and shows how this belief 
was often shared by the witches themselves. 

Illustrated, 185. 

Joachim Kiihn 

PAULINE BONAPARTE 

Crom the age of sixteen, and possibly earlier, Pauline 
■^Bonaparte's whole life was taken up with the ‘'seizing 
of hearts". A "gold-digger" of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, she was beautiful but never sentimental, 
which was perhaps the secret of her many amorous 
successes. 

Joachim Ktihn has brilliantly re-created a vivid and 
colourful life about which little has been written. 

Illustrated, 15s. 

Meriel Buchanan 

ANNE OF AUSTRIA : The Infanta Queen 

'This romantic biography tells the story of Anne of 
■"■Austria during the first years of her marriage to ^uis 
XIII of France, when, to distinguish her from Marie de 
Medici, the Queen Mother, she was always known as the 
Infanta Queen. 

Young, radiantly lovely, spoilt by her father, Philip 111 
of Spain, Anne found her position in the Louvre, with its 

intrigues and cabals, almost intolerable. 

Her dawning love for her young husband was thrown back 
on itself by his coldness and indifference, and, bored and 
restless, she became petulant, frivolous, and vain, interestmg 
herself only in the care of her beauty, in dress, and foolish 

flirtations. . , , 

The book ends with her meeting with Mazann, and her 

realization of the greatest love in her life. 

Illustrated, 18s, 
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Travel, Adventure & Sport 
Lady Apsley 

Author of Whom the Goddess . . (With Lady Diana Shedden) 

BRIDLEWAYS THROUGH HISTORY 

With illustrations by Lionel Edwards, R.I. 

'J’his new book by Lady Apsley, whose book on hunting 
and riding for women. To Whom the Goddess, ^v^itten 
in collaboration with Lady Diana Shedden, was such an 
outstanding success, will be acclaimed as the most remark- 
able and authoritative book on the history of hunting 
ever written by a woman. It may become a standard 
work not only on the history of hunting throughout the 
ages, but on the history of the evolution of the horse 
in various parts of the world. Immense knowledge 
and research have gone to the making of this long and 
fascinating book, which will be regarded as indispensable 
by all who are interested in hunting and horses. 

Illustrated in black-and-white, and with 

numerous photographs, 15s, 


Christopher Sidgwick 

GERMAN JOURNEY 

'J’HE author of this superlatively important volume has 
been to Germany and seen for himself. We believe that 
his book will be acclaimed as the most original and 
interesting book on modem Germany. Illustrated, i8s. 

John Brophy 

HUNGARIAN HOLIDAY 

P Hungarian Holiday, John Brophy, brilliant critic and 
writer, has penned a most interesting and engaging 
volume. It is informative and witty and without a dull 
page. Illustrated, 15s. 

Captain R. Lyle 

BAHRAM AND OTHER HORSES 

pjERE is a book that will be widely praised as an absorbing 
account of racehorses by a man who really knows his 
subject. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 
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W. S. Shears 


THIS ENGLAND 
A Book of the Shires 

•pHis is undoubtedly one of the most important guide- 
books ever published. It will have a wide appeal 
because it is a comprehensive guide to all the counties and 
is written in a clear, concise, and interesting manner. 
Twenty-four beautiful illustrations by the well-known 
artist Hanslip Fletcher and nine pages of decorative 
maps by Barnard Way add the finishing touch to a volume 
of character within the reach of all. Illustrated, ys, 6 d. 


Quinney Gilbey 

RACING FOR FUN 

'T'HE author is a well-known racing man and a brother 
of Geoffrey Gilbey, the racing journalist. He writes 
pleasantly about racing from every angle. He discusses 
the classic races, and gives the reader a glimpse of all the 
great racecourses in England. 8s. 6 d. 

Operator 1 384 

Author of'*The DeviVs Diplomats”, ”The Catacombs of Death”, etc, 

VULTURES OF THE SECRET SERVICE 

pAR stranger than any fiction is this new book in which 
Operator 1384 and his redoubtable and courageous fellow- 
operator, McCann, pursue, with utter disregard of death 
and danger, the sinister tasks allotted to them by the 
chief of the Secret Service of the Foreign Legion. 

Illustrated, 12s. 6 d. 


N. A. Baikov 

BIG GAME HUNTING IN MANCHURIA 

pAiKOV is a trapper. He is a Russian of scientific mind, 
^a bom naturalist, and lived in the virgin, marshy 
forests of Manchuria for thirty years. He has written a 
most delightful series of short sketches in which he describes 
his meetings with the Tiger, the dreaded king of the “Taiga”, 
and other wild beasts roaming in the jungles. The descrip- 
tions of these encounters are intensely thrilling and can 
only be compared with the viv’d stories with which 
FenimOTe Cooper enthralled the world. Illustrated, 15s. 
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Harry J. Greenwall and Roland Wild 

THIS IS LIBERIA 

gMALL, but rich in romance, Liberia is, according to the 
League of Nations report, ninety-six per cent a slave 
country, with customs unchanged since the last century. 
Certain vested interests have for many years prevented 
experienced journalists from visiting the country, and a 
full and unbiased revelation has never before been made. 
Mr. Greenwall and Mr. Wild, however, are able to remedy 
this omission on account of their privileged passports to 
Liberia's inner secrets — witchcraft, voodoo and the entire 
traffic in slaves, in which white men play their part. 

This is a most authoritative, most amazing and sensational 
book. Illustrated, ms. 

H. P. Smolka 

THE THIRD WORLD: 
A Modern Journey in Arctic Asia 

J.J P. Smolka, the well-known journalist and organizer 
*of an English news service for the Austrian Neue Freie 
Presse, Central European equivalent of The Times, is 
writing a most important and extraordinary book. In the 
early summer he started his journey, by ice-breakers and 
reindeer, to Arctic Siberia and the Polar Islands, about 
which he already possesses a great store of interesting 
knowledge. There are probably few f^ople in this country 
who realize the latest developments in the Arctic region. 
During the last four years the Russian Government has 
embarked on the great scheme of exploiting the vast natural 
resources of Northern Siberia, establishing a permanent 
sea passage round the Arctic coast of Asia, and opening 
a short cut from Europe to America in the form of an air 
route over the North Pole. Illustrated, i 8 s. 

H. M. Abrahams & Dr. Adolphe Abrahams 

TRAINING FOR HEALTH AND ATHLETICS 

\When a world-famous runner and his brother, who is 
^ doctor to the Olympic team, collaborate on a subject 
they both know from A to Z, there is very little left for us 
to say. That it is authoritative is obvious, and we believe 
it will be accepted as the most valuable contribution to a 

subject that is all-important to athletes and others. 

Illustrated, m. 6d. paper 

35 . 6d. cloth 
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General Ludendorff 

THE NATION AT WAR 

JN this vigorous and outspoken book General Ludendorff, 
one of the last survivors of the great military figures 
of the war, has written a trenchant and fearless study 
of war in general and Germany's present position in 
particular. Both the student of military tactics and the 
man who wishes to understand the German point of 
view will find food for thought and a great deal of interest 
in this revelation of a man and a nation. Ss. 6d. 


Collin Brooks 


COMPANY FINANCE 


pAMOUS as a novelist, as a journalist, and as one of the 
most expert of writers on financial matters, Collin Brooks 
contributes one of the soundest and most comprehensive 
volumes on Company Finance yet written. 3^* 


George Slocombe 

Author of Crisis in Europe 




**The Heart of France 

THE DANGEROUS 


SEA 


■VfR. Slocombe's career as a special correspondent in 
“^^^many countries and as a well-known writer on foreign 
affairs gives him a unique authority to write such a book 
as this. His Dangerous Sea is the Mediterranean and in 
this book he carefully examines its problems. The para- 
mount importance of the Mediterranean has come to be 
more fully realized since the beginning of war between 
Italy and Abyssinia, which cannot fail to change the sta^s 
of the Mediterranean. The vital sea routes of the British 
Empire pass through these waters, which from Greek and 
Roman times to our own have been the key to world 

pow'er. 1 • u 

Mr. Slocombe discusses such problems as the Turkish 

demand for freedom to fortify the Dardanelles, the status 

of Tangier, Italy’s claim to the Adriatic as a closed sea, 

the continued possibility of air attack upon them, the 

safeguarding of France’s communications with her African 

colonies, the political future of Egypt, and the economic 

repartitioning of Northern Africa. 

Mr. Slocombe ’s brilliant style, his eye for popular and 
relevant matter, makes The Dangerous Sea not oray ^ 
supremely important book, but also an eminently readab e 

^ ^ lUustraUd, los. 6d. 
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Miscellaneous 
Henry W. Nevinson 

BETWEEN THE WARS 

With an Introduction by H. M. Tomlinson 

J^R. H. W. Nevinson is the doyen of war correspondents 
and, without question, the greatest journalist of our 
time. Few if any men have had a more varied and adven- 
turous life. 

This collection of articles reveals one of the most 
courageous and independent minds of the age, and a 
personality richer than any other in the great qualities 
of sincerity, loyalty, generosity, and compassion. 

8s. 6d. 


Lord Hewart 

(Lord Chief Justice of England) 

COLLECTED ESSAYS AND OBSERVATIONS 

A! one of the most prominent personalities in England 
today, Lord Hewart, of course, needs no introduction. 
A very full life has accorded him little time for the gentler 
art of writing, but the essays which he has chosen to 
publish have been widely read and appreciated, and this, 
his latest volume, will appeal to many readers. los. 6d. 


The Marchioness Townshend of Raynham and 
Mrs. Maud C. Ffoulkes 

GHOST STORIES OF THE NATIONS 


T ADY Townshend and Mrs. Ffoulkes have compiled a 
most fascinating volume of eerie and enthralling stories. 
Few are more qualified than Lady Townshend to make 
such a collection, for she has had some uncanny experiences 
connected with Raynham Hall and elsewhere and actually 
knows some true ghost stories 1 los. 6d. 


Can You Write Artie 

^ KENNEDY WILLIAMSON 

Author of "Can You Write English”. 3/. (>d. 
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Miscellaneous 


Mrs. Cecil Chesterton 

Author of ‘*In Darkest London*^ **Women of the Underworld**, etc, 

WOMAN ADRIFT 

JN this new book Mrs. Cecil Chesterton has taken the 
subject of “Woman adrift** and has once again written a 
most appealing and knowledgeable volume. los. 6rf. 

LIFE AND DEATH 

The Great Problems Discussed by Great 

Authorities 

'^HE great problems of life and death are discussed in 
this provocative book by the greatest living authorities. 
A remarkable feature of the book is the contributions by 
the Bishop of Birmingham, Bertrand Russell, and J. B. S# 
Haldane on the subject “Is There an After Life ?** The 
Bishop of Birmingham believes in some form of life after 
death, but Bertrand Russell takes an opposite view. 

Other contributions to this challenging book are “Life on 
the Planets*', by Dr. H. Spencer Jones, Astronomer Royal; 
“The Ether**, by Professor E. V. Appleton ; “The New 
Psychology of Conscience", by Dr. J. C. FlUgel ; “The 
Meaning of Dreams", bv Dr. Cyril Burt ; “What is the 
Universe ?" by Dr. H. Levy ; “Can We Create Life ?’* by 
Professor F. G. Downan ; “The Atom’*, by Professor 
E. N. de C. Andrade. 3^- 


David Devant 


SECRETS OF MY MAGIC 


'T*HE famous partner of Maskelyne has here written a 
■“"most extraordinary and fascinating volume revealing 
the secrets of his art. Illustrated, 12 s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 

^HE anonymous editor of this volume is a well-known 
**■ expert and an author of great repute. His collection 
of the various Creeds of Great Britain will be a somewhat 
unique one supplying a great need. 

The claims in this comprehensive and illuminatmg volume 
are set out quite impartially, and readers can judge for 
themselves of their value. Illustrated, x8s. 
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General Fiction 


Gilbert Frankau 

Author of “Three Englishmen" (45/A thous.). “Peter Jackson, Cigar 
Merchant** 

FAREWELL ROMANCE 


•THREE ENGLISHMEN is still selling as well as w'hen 
we published it in January 1935. We have pleasure in 
announcing Gilbert Frankau's next long novel. Farewell 
Romance. 

The Sphere agrees with us that •‘you can always depend 
upon Gilbert Frankau for a good story", and the publica- 
tion of a new novel by him is invariably a literary event 


of the first importance. 

Three Englishmen has already eclipsed all Gilbert Frankau s 
previous records. We anticipate at least an equal success 
for the book he is completing as this catalogue goes to 
press. 


Norman Giles 

Author of “ Barfred*\ “Dark Border**. 

THE LOST COUNTY 


'T'he village of Chessenden had passed into the hands of a 
wealthy proprietor of Chain Stores who aspired to fill 
the shoes of the bankrupt d'Eaucourts, and the purchase 
of Eaucourt Manor is essential to his plan. A hotel com- 
pany is in occupation and has an option to buy at the 
end of the lease, provided the neighbourhood can raise 
no valid objection on moral grounds. Colonel Thatcher 
seizes on the opening offered by this saving clause and, 
in order to make Lo^ Option effective, he sets to work 
to stir up public opinion. 

Sir Ambrose d*Eaucourt who, before his father's death, 
had gone abroad under a cloud, created by a village 
maiden, is induced to return to straighten affairs. Before 
this is successfully achieved he makes a garden, sees his 
humble lover on the way to happiness, and himself finds a 
woman with whose help he may still play a useful role 
in that part of the county which has been lost without the 
leadership his family had once provided. 

This theme of conflicting worlds inevitably invites com- 
parison with John Galsworthy by reason of its splendid 
portrayal of an established family falling away before the 
harsh claims of the nouveau riche. It is a story moving 
in the portrayal of a modem problem and reassuring in 

its conclusion. 7 ^* 
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General Fiction 


George Woden 

Author of *'Othersmith*\ **Tannenhrae*\ etc, 

PERHAPS YOUNG MAN 

(^XORGE Woden e^^lains : **1 wrote Perhaps Young Man 
for readers who like a love story ; and in it I tried to 
follow ideas which are summarized in the following quota- 
tions.'* Somerset Maugham : "If a novel does not enter- 
tain you it is a bad novel." Douglas Jerrold : "Where 
there is no morality there is no conflict and where there is 
no conflict there is no material for literature." Havelock 
Ellis : “There is only one time in life for youth ; we 
cannot postpone life or retrace its milestones, and what 
is once lost is lost for ever, . . . To live remains an art, 
which everyone must learn, and which no one can teach." 
In lighter vein than George Woden's recent books this yet 
remains a very charming story of love in a Shropshire 
village — not "village" love, but calf-love, middle-aged 
love, even married love of long standing. The love scenes 
are exquisitely handled and the village itself is so cleverly 
pictured without crowding it with unnecessary portraits, 
that this novel will be accepted and remembered as 
a beautiful representation of the English village. 75. 6d. 

Margaret Morrison 

Author of ** Written for Elizabeth** , **Lady of Justice** 

THE REVERSE BE MY LOT 

gxPERiMENT UPON MURDERERS was the headline of a news- 
paper paragraph reporting a lecture by a scientist of 
world-wide repute before the "Royal Society of Arts". It 
arrested the attention of Margaret Crichton, a lonely lady 
who, owing to the slump, is confronted with extreme 
poverty. In it she sees a possible way of livelihood ; and the 
story tells of the offer she made to a brilliant bacteriologist, 
of his peremptory refusal and later acceptance, and of an 
intensely dramatic situation that developed as their pro- 
fessional interest gave way to personal interest and love. 

In praise of this remarkable novel we cannot do better than 
to quote the opinion of our literary adviser : "Miss Morrison 
has produced her best novel. This is far and away better 
than her previous two novels, the craftsmanship being 
definitely improved . . . The characterization in this 
story is excellent and there are several dramatic scenes 
which are on a very high level. The story has all the 
characteristics of a best-seller." 75. C>d, 
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General Fiction 


Lady Eleanor Smith 

Author of^'Tzigane” [30th tkous.), ‘‘Ballerina'^ •’Red Wagon'', etc, 

SLEEPING BEAUTY 


(or A Portrait by Winterhalter) 

SLEEPING BEAUTY is the story of a Victorian young 
lady who has to earn her living. She is the daughter 
of a famous courtesan and, to escape her mother, Medora 
becomes a governess, but she is too attractive, too charm- 
ing, and too vivid, to support this kind of life for very 
long. She runs away with a Provincial actor — Julian 
Ross— and becomes his mistress and his leading lady. 

A failure in the theatre causes Medora to turn once more 
to teaching. She meets the Marquis of Cheyn, and marries 
him. Their marriage is a fiasco, but both have enough 
pride to prevent their failure becoming public gossip. 
When Medora meets Gilderoy, the gypsy, she knows that 
she can no longer remain faithful to her husband, and so. 


to prevent disgrace, she runs away. 

How Lord Cheyn finds her in Seville, after many months 
of anxious search, and how he convinces her of his love, 
forms the denouement of this long novel. 

The amazing records created by Lady Eleanor Smith s 
last novel, Tzigane, were eloquent testimony to the 
excellence and popularity of her work. She knows the 
backgrounds of her novels perfectly and has always 
succeeded in weaving around them something more than 
a mere romantic tale. In Sleeping Beauty, Lady Eleanor 
Smith has written so brilliantly and so charmingly of a 
Victorian girl who, by her attractiveness, was plunged 
into the theatre world of those days, that this new novel 

is more than likely to ecUpse the phenomenal success of 

^ • ns. 6 a, 

Tzigane. • 


Isabel C. Clarke 

Author of **Roman Year*', 
*'The Laughing Prelude** 


That Which was Lost** {lath thous.), 
{Sth thous.) 

FAMILY SYMPHONY 


CAMOUS for her romances and novels ha« 

^dours of Rome. *'the Eternal City , Miss Clarke h^ 
captured the hearts of readers all over the world. Her 
new novel. Family Symphony, is a charming 
wiU be read with particular enjoyment by her large 
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General Fiction 


Shaw Desmond 

Author of "African Log", "Windjammer" , etc. 

LONDON PRIDE 

J ON DON PRIDE is the novel of London which Shaw 
Desmond has had in mind since 1929, and is quite different 
from his psycho-philosophical novels. It is "the saga of the 
little ordinary man and his wife'* face to face with the form 
of human drama» across the back screen of which, moving 
slowly, pass the chief events from the turn of the century 
to our day. These milestones include such pictures as 
the Coronation Procession of 1911, the Titanic disaster, 
the Great War, and the Jubilee Procession of 1935, the 
story itself proceeding in a series of "curtains" upon what is a 
Life Parade as seen through the lives of Bert and Gert Taney. 

85. 6d. 


Rosalind le Fleming 

Author of "Roast Beef on Sunday" 

TOMORROW TO FRESH WOODS 

gNiD was bom in Malaya, but, owing to the death of both 
■^her parents, was handed over at an early age to the tender 
mercies of Aunt Constance, who **was like a well-fed pigeon" 
and reminded one "of the bowdngs and scrapings, the fussy 
importunate ‘wourra-courroo* of spring-time wooing". 

A visit to friends in the North allows her freedom from the 
stuffy atmosphere of Southford, the scandal-loving town 
where Aunt Constance lives. She meets and immediately 
falls in love with Mark Hadlow. For her this love was a 
joyous and vital thing, but Mark was fresh from a broken 
engagement and refused to regard it as anything but a 
passing fancy. A year later Mark begs her to marry and 
join him in Malay. The voyage provides another meeting 
and another passion and the sight of Mark in Malay occasions 
her no heart-beats, and so £nid is left to the morrow and 
fresh woods. 7 ^* 


Agnes Logan 

Author of "The Necessary Man", "There is a Tide", etc, 

COMFORT ME WITH APPLES 

'T’His is a most excellent and exquisitely written story of 
apple farming. True in detail and faithful in its por- 
trayal of country people and th«x waj^, it unfolds an 
unforgettable tale. 7 ^* 
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General Fiction 


Frank Swinnerton 

Author of** Elizabeth" {isthihous,) "The Georgian House” {i^ndihous,)^ 

THE HARVEST COMEDY 

'T^HE title of Mr. Swinnerton^s new book is provisional ; 

but it indicates the author’s aim in writing this intricate 
story of William Harvest and his rivals. Like Elizabeth 
and The Georgian House^ the book has its setting for the 
most part in a South of Kngland town. Many characters 
play their parts in the tale, and the book is long, dramatic, 
and full of detail. 7^- 


C. T. Stoneham 

Author of **DweUers in the Wilderness”, "Shaitan”, **The White 
Hunter**, etc. 

BLACK COETZEE 

AfosT of the Dutch farmers of Kenya are hunters, for 
■^^^profit and pastime. Their unrecorded exploits are 
more thrilling than any experiences of visiting sportsmen 
and their professional guides. The life is hard and dan- 
gerous, unrelieved by the graces of civilization ; it breeds 
courageous, resourceful men, as natural and unenlightened 
as the beasts they hunt. Swart Coetzee was such a man, 
reared in the environment of hardship and slaughter, like 
the lions who roared his cradle-song. But he was marked 
for different things : there lurked in him the sense of 
beauty and the ambition to improve his understanding 
of life. 

Disastrous accident, the love of women, haphazard tragedy 
inseparable from that perilous country, wrought power- 
fully with him, till there emerged a different Black Coetzee, 
sadder, kinder, and wiser. The wilderness had new meaning 
for him, its creatures were his friends. And love and 
happiness at last consoled him ; he enjoyed the fruits of 
travail, which is simple peace and contentment in a 
wonderful world as God made it. 

C. T. Stoneham has written fourteen books and numerous 
stories in all the leading papers and magazines. He 
possesses a rare knowledge and understanding of Africa 
and its peoples, and in Black Coetzee has written a serious, 
but nevertheless intensely fascinating novel about a class 
of people living in Kenya Colony. 7^- 
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General Fiction 


Countess Barcynska 

Author of Publicity Baby** (yth thous.), **Love Maggy** (57th thous.), 
**Exit Renee** (%th ihous.), 

PICK UP AND SMILE 

^UNTiE Mary, a former star of the ballet. Fat, good- 
humoured, intensely human. Here, in fiction, she 
comes vividly to life as the guardian of Peggy Packer, one 
of the Dainty Dots, a troupe of juvenile dancers. She is 
nineteen and on her toetips. Fame waits upon her and two 
men throw their shadows across her life. The first is 
Bushvine, a pseudo-Russian. He is the male star of the 
Russian ballet. Is he madman or the Spirit of the Dance ? 
Is he man or the incarnation of Evil ? The second is 
Philip Hoar, doctor, philanthropist — the friend of the poor 
and a saint. Is he man or the incarnation of good ? The 
mystical beauty of his personality lights up the provocative 
pages of this story. 

Pick Up And Smile is much more than a novel. It is a 
story with a universal message that will find an echo in 
every heart. 7^* 


Ellison Munro 

Author of **The Deadly Virtue** 

SUMMER SOLSTICE 


tjelen Morley found herself in a position common to 
■*^many married women. Wife of an estate agent in a 
provincial town, she found her life dull and monotonous 
and secretly longed for wider interests and people who 
would understand her. Diversion came in the form of her 
husband's apprentice, Evan, a shy, inarticulate lad who 
fell in love with her. She encouraged him only to rea^e 
later how impossible the situation was. But the si^ation 
was complicated further by the advent of an old friend of 
Helen's who revealed that he had always loved her. 
Helen's choice was a difficult one, but the author concludes 
his story with great feeling and a rare insight into human 


nature. 

It is a story moving in its sense of impending tragedy yet 

satisfying in presenting and solving a very real problem. 

7 s. oa. 
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General Fiction 


W. B. Maxwell 

Axtthor of "Tudor Green", "And Mr. Wyke Bond", "To What Green 
Altar**, Himself and Mr. Raikes'*, etc. 

THE EMOTIONAL JOURNEY 

Men and Women 

^His is the second of a series of novels on which Mr. 

Maxwell is engaged. In the preface to the first of the 
novels. Tudor Green, he explained that for them he w^ 
adopting a new m ethod of composition and that from it 
he hoped to obtain a greater illusion of reality. They are 
not sequels, but the sub-title under which they appear. Men 
and Women, suggest the governing thought that links them 
together. Men and women, if faithfully shown, are always 
interesting, whether the whole life comes into view or 
merely a glimpse of it. The Emotional Journey gives a 
large number of such glimpses and tells the full story of 
several lives. 7^* 


Margaret Bailiie-Saunders 

Author of **Mayofess*s Wooing** (37^^ thous.), **Rooftops (loth 
thous.), etc. 

WIDDOWSON’S WIVES 

A BRILLIANTLY entertaining new novel by this popular 

'^author needs no introduction. It will be welcomed by 

the many admirers to whom a novel by Margaret Baillie- 

Saunders is a pleasurable event of no little importance. 

ys. od. 


Francis Watson 

Author of ** Catherine de Medici** 


THE VIRGIN KING 


Ctephen’s father was proprietor of several "^'^spapers 
^and as a super publicity stunt organized his son s flight 
to “Bulgo-Thrau^ia'*. Stephen's arrival was not a dignmed 
one. for he fell through the emergency exit of the plan^ 

but almost from that moment his amazmg 

began, and continued until long after he was acclaimed 

Virgin King of Gorboduchy. 

As s^e. this novel is brilliant, and the adventure elem^t 

will disappoint no one, 
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General Fiction 


Emmeline Morrison 

Author of**A$ We Look Back*\ '‘Young Christopher**, "Inverarden”, 
etc. 

ERICA’S SON 

■pMMELiNE Morrison is so well known to the reading 
public as a writer of novels which invariably contain a 
good story that it is unnecessary to give an outline of her 
latest book» Erica's Son. 

As is usual with all her stories, this novel consists of a 
well-defined plot which is worked out to its natural con- 
clusion. The characters are normal, and act as people 
do in ordinary life. The situations are novel, and the 
development of the story continues with unbroken interest 
from the first page to the last — ^while the ultimate climax 
is one which forms a dramatic conclusion to a well thought 
out and cleverly drawn pen picture. The scene of the story 
is laid partly in England and partly in South Africa. 7s. 6 d. 


Dorothea Conyers 

Author of “The Fortunes of Evadne**, 
thous.)^ “A Good Purpose**, etc. 


“The Waiting of Moya {^gth 

THE ELF 


'T'His is the charming story of Elfrida — ^the Elf. She fell 
■**in love with an earl and married him. Husband and 
wife were both cursed with the family temper which 
amounted almost to madness. It is this wayward temper 
that is the cause of the Elf leaving her husband. The story 
of how the Elf, after many vicissitudes, comes back to 
her home dressed as a man and is employed by her own 
husband is told with all Dorothea Conyers* accustomed 
charm. 7 ^* 


Netta Muskett 


Author of “Misadventure**, “A Mirror for Dreams** (14/A thous.), 
“Painted Heaven** (loth thous.), etc. * ,r 

WINTER’S DAY 


Metta Muskett is one of the most popular of popular 

authors. She has written a long line of successes, e^ 

novel imbued with understanding and an unfaltering 

penetration into the depths of human nature. Winter's 

Day will disappoint none of her ttiousands of readers. 

^ 7s. 6tf. 



General Fiction 


J. D. Beresford 

Author of**Real People'*, "Love s Illusion'', etc. 

THE FAITHFUL LOVERS 

J^ovE, says Shakespeare, is an “ever-fixed mark that 
lool^ on tempests and is never shaken", and in The 
Faithful Lovers Mr, Beresford has written a novel to show 
that that kind of love may be found among the young 
people of today. Bryan Davys and Shirley Veheyne loved 
at first sight and never wavered in their perfect faith in 
one another. She was the daughter of a country landowner 
and professional soldier who was made a General and 
received a baronetcy for his war service. Bryan was the 
son of an author and journalist with strong pacifist views. 
On top of these divergences of parental opinion the luck 
was always against Bryan in his relations with his lover’s 
father. Mr. Beresford propounds his theme brilliantly 
and with great sympathy. He has sought, not to write the 
conventional love story, but to depict the life we see about 
us every day. Around this vivid picture of our times he 
has woven a moving tale of the single-hearted devotion of 
these two young people, who finally conquered adverse 
fortune after ten years’ constancy to the ideal of their 
perfect love. 7^* 

Margaret Ferguson 

Author of "Flambeau", "Dust Upon the Wind", etc. 

PROPERTY WIFE 

'J’he dramatic story of one of the strangest marriages 
that ever happened in that strange place — Hollywood, 
Priscilla makes a very queer bargain for the sake of her 
love. Whether she keeps it, how the whole extraordinary 
affair turns out, is developed in the colourful setting of the 
movie world in Hollywood. First time published, 2 S. €>d. 

Gerard Fairlie 

Author of "Suspect", "The Exquisite Lady**, etc. ^ 

^ MORAL HOLIDAY 

■Resides being a great sportsman himself Mr. Fairlie h^ 
written very many short stories and innumerable 
articles in the press on all forms of sport, as well as on 
general subjects. He has written many screen plays 
adapted plays and novels for several famous fi^"^^* 
literary qualifications are high and there is no doubt that 

this brilliant novel will be widely read. 7^* 
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Our ** First Novel** Library 


No. 54 

Trevor Williams 

A NEST AMONG THE STARS 

^JThen Daio Cadwaladr became the National Chaired 
Bard of Wales his inspiration was Rhianon Vaughn. 
Then came the disillusion, Rhianon's death, and the 
discovery that she was Alun ap Rhys' wife. This novel 
tells of the association of these two men whose lives were 
. so bound up with the same woman. Ap Rhys took a 
fancy to Daio and made him his secretary. From the 
first the two men clashed. Against the wild background 
of the Welsh mountains and the Prospect Slate Quarries 
they fought for mastery over each other. After trouble 
among the quarrymen and trouble in their personal loves 
there came the disaster in the quarry. But Daio had not 
bargained for the presence of the woman he loved and 
Rhys' mother. Happiness came to him when be had 
no right to seize it, but seize it he did. 

For a first novel this is an exceptionally ambitious effort, 
but it has been successful because the author understands his 
people so well. He has written vividly of the Welsh, their 
problems and their country, and in particular of a number 
of people who are thro\vn together in conflict. y$. €>d. 


$ STCI^IES 

ARTHUR MACHEN’s 

Children of the Pool 

ISABEL C. CLARKE’S 

Silence is Golden 

MRS. HENRY DUDENEY’s 

Volume of Stories 

7/6 net each 
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Lovb & RotncLiicB 

Barbara CartI and ^ . 

Author of "'Dangerous Experiment, "Not Love Alone , itgtn 

in Mayfair", etc. DESPERATE DEFIANCE 

The story opens at Monte Carlo, where Vivian the clever 
and attractive daughter of Professor Carrow, the famous 
cartographer, is heartlessly throwii over by the “^n 
loves, who prefers money with the nch and vulgar daughter 
of a manufacturer to poverty and love. While 
broken-heartedly in the garden of her villa a 
stranger persuades her to let him prove an ahbi for a 

crime committed nearby. 

Back in England, Vivian encounters the stranger again 
when he comes to persuade her father to visit Tibet, v here 
the British fear a syndicate of gold-miners from Russia 
are persuading fighting monks of a disreputable monaste y 

to violate the peace. . . . t..- 

In spite of many difficulties Vivian accompanies her 
fathCT on his trip, but when at the British station i 

the interior of the country is taken prisoner. The story of 

her adventures, her imprisonment, an T ■Rarhara 

exciting as the end of her romance is appe g. __ gji 
Cartland scores yet another great success. 7 

Lewis Cox 

of "King’s Yellow", eU. 

Qeraldine was a typist. She was fg'L^^onage 

'beautiful, but at first too prou^d to accept the Patr°nag 

of a rich man, well known for his 

girls. Besides, there was a steady going young gui 

"i.™ c»piictio„, too* .S' h" 

lob «.d tb. ».oo- 

SSbST'S'S'b.w^ildS. .obiov» boppi.^ -J. 

charming one. 

many successes. 
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Historical Fiction 
George R. Preedy 

Author of ^‘LaurelVd Captains**, "General Crack**, etc, 

THE POISONERS 

'This book is unlike all the previous works of Mr. Preedy. 

It is a detective, poison, mystery story as full of intrigue, 
drama, and mystery as any modem well-written detective 
story might be ; but a remarkable thing is that it all 
took place at the end of the seventeenth century. js. td, 

Hermann Kesten 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 

'The author has re-created a vivid and colourful page out 
of history. He has studied the period carefully, and the 
extraordinary novel which he has written around the 
first Spanish Court will be read by both the historical 
student and the searcher after the unusual. 105. 6d. 


Gyuia de Pekar 

Author of"Attila, the Scourge of God**, "The Dragon of Ten Thousand 
Miles**, "The Chinese Wall**, etc, 

THE WANDERER WITH THE SILVER FOREHEAD 

(^NE of the most celebrated of Central European historical 
'^novelists, Gyuia de PekAr has achieved in this novel one 
of the finest records of the Emperor Hadrian's life and 
times. A period rich in splendour and action and drama, 
the Roman Empire of Hadrian was symbolic of a great 
civilization, and in these enthralling pages that ttoe is 
re-created with consummate artistry and force. “It is", to 
quote the words of Signor Mussolini, “one of the best and 
most vivid descriptions of Hadrian's Rome." 7 ^* 


Stephen Pollatschek 


JOHN LAW 


'This novelized biography tells the amazing story of the 
famous Scots economist, financier, gambler, and due^t, 
John Law, who brought about a huge financial crisis in 
France during the reign of Louis XV, It is a fascinating 
and colourful chronicle of the life and love afifairs 
great financier who died in poverty. xo5, od. 
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Thrills & Adventure 
Talbot Mundy 

Author of ** Jimgrim** {loth thous.), ’*The Mystery of Khufu's Tomh*\ 
''Purple Pirate", etc, 

THE THUNDER DRAGON GATE 

YWhu-e in London Tom Grayne meets Tho-pa-ga, whom 
he discovers to be the hereditary keeper of the Thunder 
Dragon Gate and consequently the mouthpiece of the 
rulers of Tibet. The British, Indian, Soviet, and Japan^e 
Governments are all interested in Tibet, but the British 
Government, while letting it bo understood that they 
approve Grayne’s intentions, cannot give any official sup- 
port. With such a tense situation, and with Talbot Mundy 
at the helm, the scene is set for thrills and adventure of 
hairbreadth nature. ys. 6d. 


Johnston McCulley 

Author of "Rangeland Justice" (yth ihous.), "The Trusted Outlaw" 
{8/A thous.), "Black Star Again" (8/A thous.), etc. 

RIDERS AGAINST THE MOON 

Tn this story of gun-smoke and glamour, of hard-riding men 
'*‘in thrill-packed action, Johnston McCulley, acknowledged 
master of the Western story, has written of a different kind 
of cowboy hero — a quick-trigger gun-fanner, true, but a 
man who ean also pit brains against brawn. Set in a lush 
rangeland where tragedy and mj^sterious death stalk 
grimly, it is the story of a man who, seeking vengeance for 
the death of the man he loved from boyhood, roves the hills 
and the towns masquerading as a gambler, mild and harm- 
less. 

Here is a smashing story of the old West, with all the thrills 
of gun fights, of intrigue and action. 7^* 


F. E. Penny 

Author of "A Spell of the Devil", "The Elusive Bachelor", etc. 

A NEW NOVEL 

TJ. E. Penny needs no introduction as a writer of novels 
■^of adventure that have thrilled readers all over the 
world for many years past. Her new novel is as exciting 
as anything this popular author has written. 7s, 6d. 
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Detective & Mystery 


Leo Grex 

Author of Crooner’ s Swan Song'*, **The Man front Manhattan**, etc, 

STOLEN DEATH 


^TOLEN DEATH should prove to be one of the most 
exciting stories ever written by this popular author. In 
it, once again, Leo Grex shows his readers that he can write 
a mystery story that both thrills and baffles, and in which 
the characters nv>ve and play their parts like real human 
beings. 7^* 

Grierson Dickson 

Author of **Soho Racket”, ”Gun Business** 

TRAITORS’ MARKET 

“Tx was just midnight when Vamier, the spy-master, 
stepped from the aeroplane on to English soil. And it 
was at that very moment that a man who lay in a candle- 
lit shed a hundred miles away gave a choking cough and 
died. . . Thus the dramatic opening to Grierson 

Dickson’s thrilling new story of an international espionage 
organization. 7^* 


Wallace 

SANCTUARY ISLAND 

From the film scenario by Edgar Wallace, 

told by Robert Curtis 

'T'his book is the novelization by Robert Curtis of a film 
scenario completed by Edgar Wallace shortly before his 
death. Written in a forceful and gripping style, it carries 
the reader along at a tremendous pace, providing ibrills, 
romance, and a mystery in the Edgar Wallace tradition. 
“It is impossible not to be thrilled by Edgar Wallace." 

75. 6d. 


THE 


CRIME-BOOK SOCIETY? 

Write to the Editor, The Crime-Book Magazine, 34, 
Paternoster Row, for details of free enrolment and 
thus ensure full Information on the newest and best 

detective novels every month. 
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Detective ^ Mystery 

Dennis Wheatley 

{Whose work is now obtainable in fourteen languages) 

Author of *'The Forbidden Territory” (19/A imp.), ”The Devil Rides 
Out” (10th imp.), ”They Found Atlantis” (loth imp.), etc., etc. 

CONTRABAND 

"J^iDNiGHT at the Casino” is the first chapter heading in 
this strajige new story of international intrigue, wherein 
'planes flit by night to secret landing grounds and lightlcss 
launches nose their way up narrow creeks in a low desolate 
coastline. • 

From the moment we meet the beautiful Sabine, during La 
Grande Semaine at Deauville, until the last page, which 
discloses the end of her romance, the reader is caught up 
and lives for breathless hours through scene after scene of 
swift action and stealthy secret work at night. 

We meet again that sinister figure of twisted body and 
twisted brain. Lord Gavin Fortescue, who escaped all 
penalty for the havoc and suffering he wrought in Such 
Power is Dangerous, and pitted against him we find that 
cynical but charming egoist Gregory Sallust, whose courage 
and imagination saved his friends in the dark hours of 
Black August. 

The story is told with all the skill and speed and plausibility 
which have delighted readers of Wheatley’s tales of romance 
and adventure all over the world. 7s. 6d. 

Clive Ryland 

Author of”The Blind Beggar Murder” 

DEATH SERVES A FAULT 

At 7 o'clock on a September morning a man's body, pierced 
“^Tjy an arrow, lay across the service line of a club tennis- 
court. A racket had fallen from the dead man's hand, one 
ball was in the net and another in the sidelines. 

Everything indicated that the man was murdered just as 
he was striking the ball for his service, but why was he 
playing at that hour ? Who was his opponent ? These and 
other questions confront the police and their unofficial 
collaborator, Anthony Winslow. 

Fresh complications arise. Who shot the second arrow 
bearing a note of warning to an unnamed murderer ? For 
whom was it intended ? Other murders follow and, from 
the events leading up to them, Winslow finds the clue which 
puts him on the track leading to the most amazing and 

surprising solution. 7 ^- ^d. 
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Detective M.ystery 


Andrew Soutar 

Author of "Eight Three Five" {^ih thous.)^ "Coward's Castle" ($th 
thous.)» etc, 

SINISTER RIVER 

“IN all the world there is no more alluring or beautiful 
river than the Thames, tracing it from its source on the 
crest of the oolitic escarpment of the Cotswold Hills, and 
holding in restraint the flow of admiring thoughts when the 
outlying suburbs of London are reached. From that point 
downstream all that is sinister and mysterious blends with 
the flood.'* The opening words of Mr. Soutar's newest 
story ring up the curtain upon a scene teeming with dramatic 
scenes. The silver thread of the river winds its ways 
through his pages, and the pulse of the drama is never far 
removed from the ebb and flow of the tides. 

When James Grant found himself face to face with disaster, 
and chose a short way out, his children embarked upon the 
first real task of their lives, in order to recoup the family 
fortunes, by transforming their Thames-side house into the 
astoundingly successful Black Pines Casino. The story of 
the strange activities of Janet Grant's one-time fianc6, 
Hubert Braddock, and of the entry into her life of BUI 
Travers, who manages to unravel an extremely complicated 
mystery, is related with all pace and gusto which charac- 
terize Andrew Soutar’s novels. 7-s. net. 


Anthony Wynne 

Author of “The Toll-House Murder" (jth thous.), “The Holbein 
Mystery" (^th thous.), "The Case of the Gold Coins*', etc. 

MURDER IN THIN AIR 


A NYONE but Dr, Eustace Hailey would have been puzzled 
to a degree of frenzy by the murder of Sir Malcolm 
Kintyre. In full view of spectators and experts at his 
private aerodrome Sir Malcolm's 'plane crashed and he 
was found in the wreckage with a bullet wound ^ and a 
knife through his shoulder — ^murdered, apparently in thin 
air. Dr. Hailey, who is undoubtedly in his b^t form, 
unravels a shocking Communist plot, the instigators of 
which have aimed a blow at the very foundations of 
peace and order. The story of how the ^mous doctor solves 
an amazingly ingenious murder, thus bringing two romances 
to happy conclusions, is not so much thrillin g as intensely 
fascinating to the reader who looks for a concise treatment 

of clues, a quick perception in the mind of the investigator. 

75. 6d. 
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Bruce Graeme 

Author of *^Not Proven”, **The Imperfect Crime”, etc, 

CARDYCE FOR THE DEFENCE 

'T’his is the story of how Jeremy Cardyce, book- worm, 
became — in his own words — “a sort of barrister-cum- 
detective’*. Although rather less exciting in physic^ 
action than many of Bruce Graeme's books, this yarn will 
be found none the less gripping. 

Most of the action of Jeremy Cardyce's first case takes 
place in the sombre surroundings of the Divorce Court. 
FeUcity Braham, his god-daughter, is being divorced by 
her husband. So compromising are the circumstances, so 
obvious does it appear that Mrs. Braham committed 
misconduct that Sir James Merlin, K.C., advises her not 
to contest the petition. Although she cannot be certain 
she did not commit misconduct. Felicity stubbornly 
insists upon gambling her reputation and her fortune on 
her god-father’s faith in her. and makes Jeremy Cardyce 
counsel for the respondent — or, as she quaintly put it, 
“for the Defence”. 

One of Bruce Graeme’s finest yams, which, considering the 
high standard of this author’s works, is all that need be 
said for it. Jeremy Cardyce is a character which will live 
on and there will be few readers who will not want to read 
more of this — “banister-cum-detective*', 7 ^* 

Bruce Graeme 

Author of The Blackshirt novels [over 500,000 sold) 

BLACKSHIRT THE ADVENTURER 

■pLACKSHiRT, as a character, is too well known to need 
^introduction, but of his many adventures, which have 
thrilled millions of readers in the British Isles alone, we 
have no hesitation in proclaiming Blackshirt the Adventurer 
as the most original and exciting of all the Blackshirt stories. 
When Blackshirt was invited by Detective-Sergeant 
Meredith to break into a house, for the purpose of helping 
to arrest no other person than Blackshirt himself. Black- 
shirt was literally precipitated into the most amazing 
adventure of his life. Recovering from a fall, he found 
himself in the World of the Secret People— a strange 
criminal world from which there is no escape. 

What happened to him among the Hidden People is 

related in this thrilling, never-flagging story. 

First time published, 3s. oa. 
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Carroll John Daly 

Author of '' Death*s Juggler'*, ** Murder from the East**, etc, 

EMPEROR OF EVIL 

all appearances a respectable member of society and 
even possessed of an effeminate predilection for cats, 
Vincent van Houton nevertheless hid a mind of almost 
unrivalled evil and mental sadism behind a mask of suavity. 
Little Detective Vee Brown who, in spite of his apparent 
frailty, was "quicker on the draw" than the most practised 
gangster, knew that this human devil was behind the Black 
Death organization. The organization dabbled in the most 
despicable of all criminal activities — blackmail. Van 
Houton 's generalship was so perfect that the police refused 
to believe Vee Brown's allegations so, together with his 
friend Corden and “the girl of the night", the detective 
set about unmasking the man who threatened a city. 

Vee Brown is, we think, Daly's most successful detective 
character. There are elements of surprise and slickness in 
everything he does down to the song hits which he writes 
when not engaged in killing gangsters. 

Detective story “fans" will be surprised to hear that Van 
Houton neither makes the one customary mistake, nor is he 
brought to justice, but the indomitable Brown, after well- 
nigh incredible escapes, finds his own solution in ridding the 
city of an octopus-like menace and bringing peace of mind 
to "the girl of the night". 7^- 

Monica Hill 

Author of ** Flair** , ** Private Concert**, Emily Drake’* 

SMOOTH RUNS THE WATER 

tjERE is a mystery story with a difference. It is told in 
the first person, and the question is not who murdered 
So-and-so, but whether So-and-so was murdered at all, and if 
so, why ? The narrator's uncle dies suddenly in circum- 
stances not in themselves suspicious but which by chance 
are made to appear so. Evidence gradually accumulates 
and many hidden facts are brought to light. The suspected 
person, Olivia, the wife of the dead man, is herself a mystery. 
The final solution comes as something of a surprise, but the 
real point lies not so much in events as in the characters of 
the people concerned, which are slowly unfolded during the 

course of a particularly absorbing and fascinating story. 

^ ys, 6d, 
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Captain A. O. Pollard^ V.C., M.C., D.C.M. 

Author of**The Secret of Castle VoxzeV\ "Murder in the Air", "The 
Havenhurst Affair", etc. 

UNOFFICIAL SPY 

pjERE is another roaring adventure story from Captain 
A. O. Pollard, who ‘*can fill every chapter with thrilling 
happenings”. Geoffrey Martin, the unofficial spy, is 
plunged into the whirl of international intrigue upon the 
information of his uncle, who is famous in the world of 
aviation. There are mysterious happenings on the island 
of Milyte, in the Eastern Mediterranean, and hints at a 
plot to foment trouble between Great Britain and Italy. 
When Geoffrey's uncle is shot during an interview with 
the richest man in the world the work of investigating the 
plot falls upon Geoffrey himself. His adventures in 
pursuing the bandits to Paris and later, although forbidden 
by the British Embassy, to the island of Milyte, are 
intensely exciting. The final scenes, in which Geoffrey, 
Nadia Lister, and two secret service agents frustrate the 
plot, against enormous odds, and are engaged in a tremen- 
dous battle on land and in the air with the Brotherhood 
of Crossed Wings are as thrilling as anything Captain 
Pollard has written. ys. 6d. 

Gregory Baxter 

Author of "Death Strikes at Six Bells" 

CALAMITY GOMES OF AGE 

'J^HE young lady whose twenty-first birthday fell on 
April 9th and who received an unexpected present of a 
Balkan doll, came of age at a calamitous moment. At the 
centre of a nest of furious intrigues, she stands dazed and 
mystified by the cross-fire of plots, to a heavy accompani- 
ment of violence and murder. 

According to the notice in the agony column of The Times, 
she would learn something to her advantage by com- 
municating with Box 8oi. The advantage seemed 
extremely dubious and remote, if not imminently fatal. 
According to Scotland Yard’s Inspector Daniels the doll's 
potent political ramifications are vital in European chan- 
ceries. And according to Peter Osborne the young lady's 
birthday is being abused by these distressing affairs, since 
she is more precious and important than the doll. 

A thick mystery stirred by many clever, malevolent hands 
makes an absorbing story, tense from the descent of the 
first murder victim to the suicide and confession. 75. td. 
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Peter Drax 

Author of Murder by Chance** 

HE SHOT TO KILL 

'The reviews of Peter Drax's first novel were unprecedented 
*** in their universal praise. Among the extracts are **A 
thriller of great merit ... all extremely convincing” 
(The Times) ; “Recommended as a most exciting and 
full-blooded crime story" (Morning Post) ; “I have not for 
a good many months enjoyed a thriller as much as I have 
enjoyed Murder by Chance** (Torquemada in the Observer). 
The author set out to write a convincing thriller, and it is 
quite apparent that he not only did so but, in his new 
novel, has done so again. He writes about real people and 
in his new novel has evolved a brand of crook who is 
alive. Men die, there are swift and unpleasant happenings 
as in the crude old days, but the difference now is that they 
are incorrigible, sometimes amusing, and very definitely 
characters. Ttiis story tells of the unfortunate effect 
that the murder of a river policeman had on two gangs, 
rivals for a sizable fortune in gold bullion. Thrills, the 
reader will feel, are given new zest by the advent of this 
brilliantly exciting novel. ys. 6d. 


Caroline Francis 

Author of **Directors* Corridor** 

IT COULDN’T BE SUICIDE 

An enthusiastic literary adviser writes of Caroline 
Francis's new novel : “This is a good thriller ; plenty 
of suspense and mystery. Rather the Edgar Wallace 
or Horler type, but there is much more reality in the 
character drawdng and more attention to reality of detail. 
With such praise the scene is set for a really first-class 
thriller beginning with the discovery of the death of a 
bank manager at the foot of a ruined castle. The fact of 
murder is finally established and leads, later, to the dis- 
covery that the castle is being used by smugglers of wines, 
silks &r)d dm*^s 

It would be unfair to give away the means of the smugglers 

capture, but we can say that it causes the 

dous thrills and the revelation of a daring and hig y 

original plot. 
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Nearly I^OOOyOOO Copies Sold 


3'6 

NET 

Each 

1024 

pages 


Hutchinson’s Famous 

NET 

Each 
1024 
pages 




A CENTURY OF CREEPY STORIES 
“Since Milton sold Paradise Lost for £s, has there ever been such 
value for money ?“ — Lionel Hale in News-Chronicle. 


A CENTURY OF HUMOUR 
Edited by P. G. Wodehouse 

“A resolution worth making and acting upon at once is to buy this 
‘ — a vast and wonderfully inexpensive tome.” — Morning Post. 

A CENTURY OF SEA STORIES 
Edited by Rafael Sabatinj 

A CENTURY OF POPULAR ROMANCES 

(love stories) 

Edited by Gilbert Frankau 

“We can be left in no doubt as to the universal appeal of such a volume 
as this.” — Sunday Times. 

A CENTURY OF DETECTIVE STORIES 
Introduction by G. K. Chesterton 

A CENTURY OF HORROR 
Edited by Dennis Wheatley 

a 

A CENTURY OF BOYS’ STORIES 
Edited by Francis Brett Young 

A CENTURY OF GIRLS’ STORIES 

Edited by Ethel Boileau 

A CENTURY OF HISTORICAL STORIES 

Edited by Rafael Sabatini 


A CENTURY OF WESTERN STORIES 
Edited by George Goodchild 


A CENTURY OF GHOST STORIES 

Pe^e Tbirty-Eigbt 


net 


The Library of 

BEST-SELLERS 


net 


HAWORTH PARSONAGE . 

ROMANCE OF EMPIRE . 

THE COURTSHIP OF ANIMALS 
THE GHOST BOOK . . . . 

PASSION, MURDER AND MYSTERY 
TAHITI : ISLE OF DREAMS . 

THE THREE BRONTES . 

LESS THAN THE DUST . 

THE JUTLAND SCANDAL 
HENRY VIII AND HIS WIVES 


Admiral 


Isab<*l C. rinrkf 
Philip Gibbs 
W. P. Pycraft 
Cviithia As(jijith 
llnu't* ('iraeiiie 
Kobt*rt Keable 
May Sinclair 
Tosfiph Stamper 
Sir Reginald Bacon 
WalUT Jerrohl 
l.owell Thoma-. 


BEYOND KHYBER PASS 

LIFE AND LAUGHTER 'MIDST THE CANNIBALS 

ClilTonl W, Collinson 

LIKE SHADOWS ON THE WALL . . . . W. B. Maxwell 


14. SPOOK STORIES 

15. ROAMIN' IN THE GLOAMIN’ . 
j6. with LAWRENCE IN ARABIA^ 

17. THE KASlDAH OF HAJI ABDO EL YE 

Sir 

18. THE SOUL OF THE WAR 
10. THE SECRET OF THE WILD 


. F- 1 ‘. Binisori 

. Sir Harry Lauder 

. . Lowell Thomas 

ZDI 

Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G. 

Pliilip Gibbs 
W. K. Calvert 


RED IKE . 

HELL’S ANGELS OF THE DEEP 
THE LIFE OF FRED ARCHER 
THE HEARTS OF MEN 
THE FIRST SEVEN DIVISIONS 
WHITE MAN, BROWN WOMAN T. L. 

MATA HARl 

WITH A PASSPORT AND TWO EYES 
TOM-TOMS IN THE NIGHT 
FIRE-EATER . Captain A. 

COLLECTED SKETCHES AND LYRICS 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 
KABLUK OF THE ESKIMO 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 

1 0, O.B. ..»••• 

.ITTLE. TALES 

JEW SUSS 

A TRAVELLER IN THE WEST INDIES 
ME : A Chronicle About Other People . 
VICTORIAN DAYS AND WAYS 
THE LIFE OF SIR HENRY ROYCE 
LIFE OF CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN 
BY GUESS AND BY GOD 

HALF WAY 

CONFESSIONS AND IMPRESSIONS 
among CONGO PYGMIES 

AFRICAN LOG 

KING EDWARD VII AT MARIENBAD 
FIFTY THRILLING YEARS AT SEA 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 
CONFESSIONS OF A CAPITALIST . 


J. M. Denwood and S. Fowler Wright 


William Guy Carr 
. . E. M. Humphris 

. H. FicUlmg-Hall 

. Lortl Ernest Hamilton 
Richard« with T. Sttiari Gurr 
Major Thomas Coulson 
. V. C. Buckley 

Altiiio Gatti 
6. PoUard. V.C., M.C.. D.C.M. 

, Noel Coward 

. Philip Gibb> 

. Lowell Thomas 
Isabel C. Clarke 
Hugh Cleland Hoy 
Lion Feuchlwanger 
Lion Feuchtwanger 
. Owen Rutter 

Naomi Jacob 
Mark Edward Perugini 
Sir Max Pemberton 
Alfred Neumann 
. William Guy Carr 
Cecil Roberts 
Ethel Mannin 
. Paul Schebesta 

. Shaw Desmond 

. Sigmund Muiiz 

Captain Whitfield 
Dr. E. J. Dillon 
Sir Ernest J. P. Beau, C.U.E. 


THE BOOKLOVER’S LIBRARY 

HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers) LTD. 
32-36 Paternoster Row. E.C.4 


Here are some of the famous and popular 
authors whose best books are included in 

HUTCHINSON’S 

RED JACKET NOVELS 

2/6 and s /6 net 


MICHAEL ARLEN 

REX BEACH 

URSULA BLOOM 

ETHEL BOILEAU 

CHARLOTTE M. 

BRAME 

ISABEL C. CLARKE 

SIMON DARE 

ETHEL M. DELL 

GILBERT FRANKAU 

CHARLES GARVICE 

PHILIP GIBBS 

BRUCE GRAEME 

SYDNEY HORLER 

JOHNSTON 

McCULLEY 


STEPHEN McKENNA 

TALBOT MUNDY 

EMMELINE 

MORRISON 

NETTA MUSKETT 

MARGARET 

PETERSON 

KATHLYN RHODES 

RAFAEL SABATINI 

E. W. SAVI 

ANDREW SOUTAR 

H. DE VERE 

STACPOOLE 

FRANK 

SWINNERTON 
H. A. VAC HELL 
EDGAR WALLACE 
DENNIS WHEATLEY 


Something for Every Taste 

(Send ftnr Jted Jackets catalogue) 
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STOP PRESS 

Announcements 

Arrangements for the publication of the following novels 

during the Summer have just been made 


Naomi Jacob 

Author of**Barren Metal”, ^Honour Come Back”, etc. 

TIME PIECE 

TN this book Time Piece. Miss Jacob returns to the 
■"■“broad acres”. The story runs from the latter years of 
Queen Victoria's reign until the present day. It is the story 
of a woman possessed of indomitable courage, and a belief 
in herself, which, against all odds, she justifies. Here is a 
character called Claudia which will rank with Miss Jacob's 
Emmanuel Gollancz and her Sarah Ann of Roots. The 
scenes are set in Yorkshire, Edwardian London, Paris, and 
back to a manufacturing town in the West Riding. 
that insight which has come to be characteristic of Miss 
Jacob's work, we are shown a crowded stage — North 
Country men and women, county families, Jews, and actore, 
all play their part* As That Wild Tic . ♦ • was the 
first book which afterwards became the magnificent saga 
of the Gollancz family, we have no hesitation in predicting 
that Time Piece might well become such another saga, with 
its scenes set in the “broad acres”. 7^* 


Anne Hepple 

Author of”Gay Go Up”, ”Old Woman Speaks”, etc. 

TOUCH ME NOT 

'T'he blow of her father's death falls aU the harder on 
■** Lindsay MacClane Lee. for she had been used to the 
best things of life, and he dies leaving her practically 
penniless. She is left to face the bitter struggle of Ufe with 

{see overl 


TOUCH ME NOT — contd. 


the additional responsibility of bringing up her three-year- 
old brother. 

The struggle is a hard one, especially when she obtains 
a position which necessitates her leaving her brother for 
days on end ; and very much against her will she is forced 
to accept the hospitality of her guardian. Before he died, 
her father named Neil MacKinnon as the guardian of 
Lindsay and her brother, and although she had never seen 
him before, the MacClane blood in her, a heritage from her 
mother, rebelled against this, for the MacClanes and the 
MacKinnons were sworn enemies. The clash of wills 
between the determined Lindsay and the proud and 
fearless head of the MacKinnon clan was inevitable, but 
the story is a stirring one, and the solution to this conflict 
will hiid a place in the heart of every reader. ys. 6d. 


Winifred Graham 

Author of "What Thinkest Thou, Simon?’* "Hallowmas Abbey", 
"Tongues in Trees", etc. 

GHOSTLY STRENGTH 

TJNDER the arresting title of Ghostly Strength, Winifred 
'^Graham has written another of her dramatic psycho- 
logical novels. The story of the breaking by an Englishman 
of a precious life-sized heart in sang-de-bceuf china, the 
property of the late Emperor Kien Lung, concerns a curse 
which falls on Cams Pine. 

This young wealthy lover is leaving China to marry a 
charming London Society girl, when his adventures with 
the heart bring a curse upon him. Each ghastly consequence 
accompanied by the fearsome sound of breaking china, 
which means disaster to the haunted man, makes stirring 
reading. With his romance shattered, his fortune gone, 
he seeks an original method by which to escape from 
the curse* 

AU this holds the thrill of the occult and is perhaps one of 
the most vivid of Winifred Graham's exciting novels. 
Strangely enough, this weird story is founded on fact 
A professional London man had the misfortune to break 
“The Understanding Heart’* in just the way the sto^ 
describes and drew the curse upon himself. It adds to the 
breathless interest of Ghostly Strength to know that 
things ca« happen I 6a. 
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